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CHAPTER I 


ON a bright autumn day, as long ago as the 
year 943, there was a great bustle in the 
Castle of Bayeux in Normandy. 

The hall was large and low, the roof arched, and 
- supported on thick short columns, almost like the 
crypt of a Cathedral ; the walls were thick, and 
the windows, which had no glass, were very small, 
set in such a depth of wall that there was a wide 
deep window seat, upon which the rain might beat, 
without reaching the interior of the room. And 
even if it had come in, there was nothing for it to 
hurt, for the walls were of rough stone, and the 
floor of tiles. There was a fire at each end of this 
great dark apartment, but there were no chimneys 


over the ample hearths, and the smoke curled 
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about in thick white folds in the vaulted roof, 
adding to the wreaths of soot, which made the 
hall look still darker. 

The fire at the lower end was by far the largest 
and hottest. Great black cauldrons hung over it, 
and servants, both men and women, with red faces, 
bare and grimed arms, and long iron hooks, or 
pots and pans, were busied around it. At the 
other end, which was raised about three steps 
above the floor of the hall, other servants were 
engaged. Two young maidens were strewing 
fresh rushes on the floor; some men were setting 
up a long table of rough boards, supported on 
trestles, and then ranging upon it silver cups, 
drinking horns, and wooden trenchers. 

Benches were placed to receive most of the 
guests, but in the middle, at the place of honour, 
was a high chair with very thick crossing legs, and 
the arms curiously carved with lions’ faces and 
claws ; a clumsy wooden footstool was set in front, 
and the silver drinking-cup on the table was of 
far more beautiful workmanship than the others, 
richly chased with vine leaves and grapes, and 


figures of little boys with goats’ legs. If that cup 
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3 
could have told its story, it would have been a 
strange one, for it had been made long since, in 
the old Roman times, and been carried off from 
Italy by some Northman pirate. | 
From one of these scenes of activity to the 
other, there moved a stately old lady: her long 
thick light hair, hardly touched with grey, was 
bound round her head, under a tall white cap, with 
a band passing under her chin: she wore a long 
sweeping dark robe, with wide hanging sleeves, 
and thick gold ear-rings and necklace, which had 
possibly come from the same quarter as the cup. 
She directed the servants, inspected both the 
‘cookery and arrangements of the table, held 
council with an old steward, now and then looked 
rather anxiously from the window, as if expecting 
some one, and began to say something about fears 
that these loitering youths would not bring home 
the venison in time for Duke William’s supper. 
Presently, she looked up rejoiced, for a few 
notes of a bugle-horn were sounded ; there was a 
clattering of feet, and in a few moments there 
bounded into the hall, a boy of about eight years 


old, his cheeks and large blue eyes bright with air 
B 2 
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and exercise, and his long light-brown hair stream- 
ing behind him, as he ran forward flourishing a bow 
in his hand, and crying out, “I hit him, I hit him! 
Dame Astrida, do you hear? ’Tis a stag of ten 
branches, and I hit him in the neck.” 

“You! my Lord Richard! you killed him?” 

“Oh, no, I only struck him. It was Osmond’s 
shaft that took him in the eye, and—Look you, 
Fru Astrida, he came thus through the wood, and 
I stood here, it might be, under the great elm with 
my bow thus ”——And Richard was beginning to 
act over again the whole scene of the deer-hunt, 
but Fru, that is to say, Lady Astrida, was too 
busy to listen, and broke in with, “Have they 
brought home the haunch ?” 

“Yes, Walter is bringing it. I had a long 
arrow—” 

A stout forester was at this instant seen bring- 
ing in the venison, and Dame Astrida hastened to 
meet it, and gave directions, little Richard follow- 
ing her all the way, and talking as eagerly as if she 
was attending to him, showing how he shot, how 
Osmond shot, how the deer bounded, and how it 


fell, and then counting the branches of its antlers, 
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always ending with, “ This is something to tell my 
father. Do you think he will come soon ?” , 

In the meantime two men entered the hall, one 
about fifty, the other, one or two-and-twenty, both 
‘in hunting dresses of plain leather, crossed by 
broad. embroidered belts, supporting a knife, and 
a bugle-horn. The elder was broad-shouldered, 
sun-burnt, ruddy, and rather stern-looking; the 
younger, who was also the taller, was slightly 
made, and very active, with a bright keen grey 
eye, and merry smile. These were Dame Astrida’s 
son, Sir Eric de Centeville, and her grandson, 
Osmond; and to their care Duke William of 
Normandy had committed his only child, Richard, 
to be fostered, or brought up.! 

It was always the custom among the Northmen, 
that young princes should thus be put under the 
care of some trusty vassal, instead of being brought 
up at home, and one reason why the Centevilles 
had been chosen by Duke William was, that both 
Sir Eric and his mother spoke only the old Nor- 
wegian tongue, which he wished young Richard 
to understand well, whereas, in other parts of the 


Duchy, the Normans had forgotten their own 
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tongue, and had taken up what was then called 
the Languéd’oui, a language between German and 
Latin, which was the beginning of French. 

On this day, Duke William himself was ex- 
pected at Bayeux, to pay a visit to his son before 
setting out on a journey to settle the disputes 
between the Counts of Flanders and Montreuil, 
and this was the reason of Fru Astrida’s great 
preparations. No sooner had she seen the haunch 
placed upon a spit, which a little boy was to turn 
before the fire, than she turned to dress something 
else, namely, the young Prince Richard himself, 
whom she led off to one of the upper rooms, and 
there he had full time to talk, while she, great 
lady though she was, herself combed smooth his 
long flowing curls, and fastened his short scarlet 
cloth tunic, which just reached to his knee, leaving 
his neck, arms, and legs bare. He begged hard 
to be allowed to wear a short, beautifully orna- 
mented dagger at his belt, but this Fru Astrida 
would not allow. 

“You will have enough to do with steel and 
dagger before your life is at an end,” said she, 


“without seeking to begin over soon.” 
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“To be sure I shall,” answered Richard. “I 
will be called Richard of the Sharp Axe, or 
the Bold Spirit, I promise you, Fru Astrida. 
We are as brave in these days as the Sigurds 
and Ragnars you sing of! I only wish there 
were serpents and dragons to slay here in 
Normandy.” 

“Never fear but you will find even too many of 
them,” said Dame Astrida ; “there be dragons of 
wrong here and everywhere, quite as venomous as 
any in my Sagas.” 

“T fear them not,” said Richard, but half under- 
standing her, “if you would only let me have the 
dagger! But, hark! hark!” he darted to the 
window. “They come, they come! There is the 
banner of Normandy.” : 

Away ran the happy child, and never rested till 
he stood at the bottom of the long, steep, stone 
stair, leading to the embattled porch. Thither 
came the Baron de Centeville, and his son, to 
receive their Prince. Richard looked up at 
Osmond, saying, “Let me hold his stirrup,’ and 
then sprang up and shouted for joy, as under the 


arched gateway there came a tall black horse, 
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bearing the stately form of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. His purple robe’was fastened round him 
by a rich belt, sustaining the mighty weapon, from 
which he was called ‘“‘ William of the long Sword,” 
his legs and feet were cased in linked steel chain- 
work, his gilded spurs were on his heels, and his 
short brown hair was covered by his ducal cap 
of purple, turned up with fur, and a feather 
fastened in by a jewelled clasp. His brow was 
grave and thoughtful, and there was something 
both of dignity and sorrow in his face, at the first 
moment of looking at it, recalling the recollection 
that he had early lost his young wife, the Duchess 
Emma, and that he was beset by many cares and 
toils; but the next glance generally conveyed en- 
couragement, so full of mildness were his eyes, and 
so kind the expression of his lips. 

And now, how bright a smile beamed upon the 
little Richard, who, for the first time, paid him the 
duty of a pupil in chivalry, by holding the stirrup 
while he sprung from his horse. Next, Richard 
knelt to receive his blessing, which was always the 
custom when children met their parents. The 
Duke laid his hand on his head, saying, “God of 
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His mercy bless thee, my son,” and lifting him in 
his arms, held him to his breast, and let him cling 
to his neck and kiss him again and again, before 
setting him down, while Sir Eric came forward, 
bent his knee, kissed the hand of his Prince, and 
welcomed him to his Castle. 

It would take too long to tell all the friendly 
and courteous words that were spoken, the greeting 
of the Duke and the noble old Lady Astrida, and 
the reception of the Barons who had come in the 
train of their Lord. Richard was bidden to greet 
them, but, though he held out his hand as desired, 
he shrank a little to his father’s side, gazing at 
‘them in dread and shyness. 

There was Count Bernard, of Harcourt, called. 
the “ Dane,”? with his shaggy red hair and beard, 
to which a touch of grey had given a strange 
unnatural tint, his cyes looking fierce and wild 
under his thick eyebrows, one of them mis-shapen 
in consequence of a sword cut, which had left a 
broad red and purple scar across both cheek and 
forehead. ‘There, too, came tall Baron Rainulf, of 
Ferriéres, cased in a linked steel hauberk, that 


rang as he walked, and the men-at-arms, with 
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helmets and shields, looking as if Sir Eric’s armour 
that hung in the hall had come to life and was 
walking about. 

They sat down to Fru Astrida’s banquet, the 
old Lady at the Duke’s right hand, and the Count 
of Harcourt on his left; Osmond carved for the 
Duke, and Richard handed his cup and trencher. 
All through the meal, the Duke and his Lords 
talked earnestly of the expedition on which they 
were bound to meet Count Arnulf of Flanders, on 
a little islet in the river Somme, there to come to 
some agreement, by which Arnulf might make 
restitution to Count Herluin of Montreuil, for 
certain wrongs which he had done him. 

Some said that this would be the fittest time for 
requiring Arnulf to yield up some towns on his 
borders, to which Normandy had long laid claim, 
but the Duke shook his head, saying that he must 
seek no selfish advantage, when called to judge 
between others. 

Richard was rather tired of their grave talk, and 
thought the supper very long; but at last it was 
over, the Grace was said, the boards which had 


served for tables were removed, and as it was still 
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light, some of the guests went to see how their 
steeds had been bestowed, others to look at Sir 
Eric’s horses and hounds, and others collected 
together in groups. 

The Duke had time to attend to his little boy, 
and Richard sat upon his knee and talked, told 
about all his pleasures, how his arrow had hit the 
deer to-day, how Sir Eric let him ride out to the 
chase on his little pony, how Osmond would take 
him to bathe in the cool bright river, and how he 
had watched the raven’s nest in the top of the old 
tower. 

Duke William listened, and smiled, and seemed 
‘as well pleased to hear as the boy was to tell. 
“ And, Richard,” said he at last, “have you nought 
to tell me of Father Lucas, and his great book? 
What, not a word? Look up, Richard, and tell 
me how it goes with the learning.” 3 

“Oh, father!” said Richard, in a low voice, 
playing with the clasp of his father’s belt, and 
looking down, “I don’t like those crabbed letters 
on the old yellow parchment.” 

“But you try to learn them, I hope!” said the 
Duke. 
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“Ves, father, I do, but they are very hard, and 
the words are so long, and Father Lucas will 
always come when the sun is so bright, and the 
wood so green, that I know not how to bear to 
be kept poring over those black hooks and 
strokes.” 

“ Poor little fellow,” said Duke William, smiling 
and Richard, rather encouraged, went on more 
boldly. “You do not know this reading, noble 
father ?”’ 

“To my sorrow, no,” said the Duke. 

“And Sir Eric cannot read, nor Osmond, nor 
any one, and why must I read, and cramp my 
fingers with writing, just as if I was a clerk, instead 
of a young Duke?” Richard looked up in his 
father’s face, and then hung his head, as if half- 
ashamed of questioning his will, but the Duke 
answered him without displeasure. 

“It is hard, no doubt, my boy, to you now, but 
it will be the better for you in the end. I would 
give much to be able myself to read those holy 
books which 1 must now only hear read to me by 
a clerk, but since I have had the wish, I have had 


no time to learn as you have now.” 
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“But Knights and Nobles never learn,’ said 
Richard. 

“And do you think it a reason they never 
should? But you are wrong, my boy, for the 
Kings of France and England, the Counts of 
Anjou, of Provence, and Paris, yes, even King 
Hako of Norway,* can all read. 

“T tell you, Richard, when the treaty was 
drawn up for restoring this King Louis to his 
throne, I was ashamed to find myself one of the 
few crown vassals who could not write his name 
thereto.” 

“But none is so wise or so good as you, 
father,” said Richard, proudly. “Sir Eric often 
says so.” 

“Sir Eric loves his Duke too well to see his 
faults,” said Duke William ; “but far better and 
wiser might I have been, had I been taught by 
such masters as you may be. And hark, Richard, 
not only can all Princes here read, but in England, 
King Ethelstane would have every Noble taught ; 
they study in his own palace, with his brothers, 
and read the good words that King Alfred the 


truth-teller put into their own tongue for them.” 
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“T hate the English,” said Richard, raising his 
head and looking very fierce. 

“ Hate them ? and wherefore ? ” 

“ Because they traitorously killed the brave Sea 
King Ragnar! Fru Astrida sings his death-song, 
which he chanted when the vipers were gnawing 
him to death, and he gloried to think how his sons 
would bring the ravens to feast upon the Saxon, 
Oh! had I been his son, how I would have 
carried on the feud! How I would have laughed 
when I cut down the false traitors, and burnt 
their palaces!” Richard’s eye kindled, and his 
words, as he spoke the old Norse language, flowed 
into the sort of wild verse in which the Sagas or 
legendary songs were composed, and which, per- 
haps, he was unconsciously repeating. 

Duke William looked grave. 

“Fru Astrida must sing you no more such 
Sagas,” said he, “if they fill your mind with these 
revengeful thoughts, fit only for the worshippers 
of Odin and Thor. Neither Ragnar nor his sons 
knew better than to rejoice in this deadly vengeance, 
but we, who are Christians, know that it is for us 


to forgive.” 
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“The English had slain their father!” said 
Richard, looking up with wondering dissatisfied 
eyes. 

“Yes, Richard, and I speak not against them, 
for they were even as we should have been, had 
not King Harold the fair-haired driven your 
grandfather from Denmark. They had not been 
taught the truth, but to us it has been said, ‘ For- 
give, and ye shall be forgiven.’ Listen to me, my 
son, Christian as is this nation of ours, this duty 
of forgiveness is too often neglected, but let it not 
be so with you. Bear in mind, whenever you see 
the Cross® marked on our banner, or carved in 
‘stone on the Churches, that it speaks of forgive- 
ness to us; but of that pardon we shall never 
taste if we forgive not our enemies. Do you mark 
me, boy ?” 

Richard hesitated a little, and then said, “ Yes, 
father, but I could never have pardoned, had I 
been one of Ragnar’s sons.” 

“Tt may be that you will be in their case, 
Richard,” said the Duke, “and should I fall, as it 
may well be I shall, in some of the contests that 


tear to pieces this unhappy Kingdom of France, 
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then, remember what I say now. I charge you, 
on your duty to God and to your father, that you 
keep up no feud, no hatred, but rather that you 
should deem me best revenged, when you have 
with heart and hand, given the fullest proof of 
forgiveness to your enemy. Give me your word 
that you will.” 

“Yes, father,’ said Richard, with rather a sub- 
dued tone, and resting his head on his father’s 
shoulder. There was a silence for a little space, 
during which he began to revive into playfulness, 
to stroke the Duke’s short curled beard, and play 
with his embroidered collar. 

In so doing, his fingers caught hold of a silver 
chain, and pulling it out with a jerk, he saw a 
silver key attached to it. “Oh, what is that ?” he 
asked eagerly. ‘“ What does that key unlock ?” 

“My greatest treasure,” replied Duke William, 
as he replaced the chain and key within his 
Tone, 

“Your greatest treasure, father! Is that your 
coronet ?” 

“You will. know one day,” said his father, 


putting the little hand down from its too busy 
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investigations; and some of the Barons at that 
moment returning into the hall, he had no more 
leisure to bestow on his little son. 

The next day, after morning service in the 
Chapel, and breakfast in the hall, the Duke again 
set forward on his journey, giving Richard hopes 
he might return in a fortnight’s time, and obtaining 
from him a promise that he would be very atten- 
tive to Father Lucas, and very obedient to Sir 


Eric de Centeville. 


Clee TE hare 


ONE evening Fru Astrida sat in her tall chair in 
the chimney corner, her distaff, with its load of 
flax in her hand, while she twisted and drew out 
the thread, and her spindle danced on the floor. 
Opposite to her sat, sleeping in his chair, Sir Eric 
de Centeville ; Osmond was on a low bench within 
the chimney corner, trimming and shaping with 
his knife some feathers of the wild goose, which 
were to fly in a different fashion from their former 
one, and serve, not to wing the flight of a harmless 
goose, but of a sharp arrow. 

‘The men of the household sat ranged on 
benches on one side of the hall, the women on the 
other ; a great red fire, together with an immense 
flickering lamp which hung from the ceiling, sup- 
plied the light; the windows were closed with 


wooden shutters, and the whole apartment had a 
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cheerful appearance. Two or three large hounds 
were reposing in front of the hearth, and among 
them sat little Richard of Normandy, now smooth- 
ing down their broad silken ears; now tickling 
the large cushions of their feet with the end of one 
of Osmond’s feathers ; now fairly pulling open the 
eyes of one of the good-natured sleepy creatures, 
which only stretched its legs, and remonstrated 
with a sort of low groan, rather than a growl. 
The boy’s eyes were, all the time, intently fixed on 
Dame Astrida, as if he would not lose one word of 
the story she was telling him ; how Earl Rollo, his 
grandfather, had sailed into the mouth of the 
Seine, and how Archbishop Franco, of Rouen, 
had come to meet him and brought him the keys 
of the town, and how not one Neustrian of Rouen 
had met with harm from the brave Northmen. 
Then she told him of his grandfather’s baptism, 
and how during the seven days that he wore his 
white baptismal robes, he had made large gifts 
to all the chief churches in his. dukedom of 
Normandy. 

“Oh, but tell of the paying homage!” said 
Richard ; “and how Sigurd Bloodaxe threw down 
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simple King Charles! Ah! how would I have 
laughed to see it!” 

“Nay, nay, Lord Richard,” said the old lady, 
“T love not that tale. That was ere the Norman 
learnt courtesy, and rudeness ought rather to be 
forgotten than remembered, save for the sake of 
amending it. No, I will rather tell you of our 
coming to Centeville, and how dreary I thought 
these smooth meads, and broad soft gliding 
streams, compared with mine own father’s fiord in 
Norway, shut in with the tall black rocks, and 
dark pines above them, and far away the snowy 
mountains rising into the sky. Ah! how blue 
the waters were in the long summer days when I 
sat in my father’s boat in the little fiord, and——” 

Dame Astrida was interrupted. A bugle note 
rang out at the castle gate; the dogs started to 
their feet, and uttered a sudden deafening bark ; 
Osmond sprung up, exclaiming, “Hark!” and 
trying to silence the hounds; and Richard run- 
ning to Sir Eric, cried, “ Wake, wake, Sir Eric, my 
father is come! Oh, haste to open the gate, and 
admit him.” 


“Peace, dogs!” said Sir Eric, slowly rising, as 
? b D>? 
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the blast of the horn was repeated. “Go, Osmond, 
with the porter, and see whether he who comes 
at such an hour be friend or foe. Stay you here, 
my Lord,” he added, as Richard was running after 
Osmond ; and the little boy obeyed, and stood 
still, though quivering all over with impatience. 

“Tidings from the Duke, I should guess,” said 
Fru Astrida. “It can scarce be himself at such 
an hour.” 

©Oh, it must be, dear Fru Astrida!” said 
Richard. “He said he would come again. Hark, 
there are horses’ feet in the court! Iam sure that 
is his black charger’s tread! And I shall not be 
there to hold his stirrup! Oh! Sir Eric, let me 
go.” 

Sir Eric, always a man of few words, only shook 
his head, and at that moment steps were heard on 
the stone stairs. Again Richard was about to 
spring forward, when Osmond returned, his face 
showing, at a glance, that something was amiss ; 
but all that he said was, “Count Bernard of 
Harcourt, and Sir Rainulf de Ferriéres,” and he 
stood aside to let them pass. 

Richard stood still in the midst of the hall, 
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disappointed. Without greeting to Sir Eric, or 
to any within the hall, the Count of Harcourt 
came forward to Richard, bent his knee before 
him, took his hand, and said with a broken voice 
and heaving breast, “Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, I am thy liegeman and true vassal ;” 
then rising from his knees while Rainulf de 
Ferrieres went through the same form, the old 
man covered his face with his hands and wept 
aloud. 

“Ts it-even'so? ” said-the Baron de’ Centeville ; 
and being answered by a mournful look and sigh 
from Ferrieres, he too bent before the boy, and 
repeated the words, “I am thy liegeman and true 
vassal, and swear fealty to thee for my castle and 
barony of Centeville.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Richard, drawing back his 
hand in a sort of agony, feeling as if he was in a 
frightful dream from which he could not awake. 
“What means it? Oh! Fru Astrida, tell me what 
means it? Where is my father ?” 

“Alas, my child!” said the old lady, putting 
her arm round him, and drawing him close to her, 


whilst her tears flowed fast, and Richard stood, 
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reassured by her embrace, listening with eyes 
open wide, and: deep oppressed breathing, to what 
was passing between the four nobles, who spoke 
earnestly among themselves, without much heed 
of him. 

* The Duke dead!” repeated Sir Eric dé 
Centeville, like one stunned and stupefied. 

“Even so,” said Rainulf, slowly and sadly, and 
the silence was only broken by the long-drawn 
sobs of old Count Bernard. 

“But how? when? where?” broke forth Sir 
Eric, presently. “There was no note of battle 
when you went forth. Oh, why was not I at his 
side?” 

“He fell not in battle,” gloomily replied Sir 
Rainulf. 

“Ha! could sickness cut him down so quickly ?” 

“Tt was not sickness,’ answered Ferriéres. “It 
was treachery. He fell in the Isle of Pecquigny, 
by the hand of the false Fleming!” 

“Lives the traitor yet?” cried the Baron de 
Centeville, grasping his good sword. 

“He lives and rejoices in his crime,” said 


Ferriéres, “safe in his own merchant towns.” 
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“I can scarce credit you, my Lords!” said Sir 
Eric. “Our Duke slain, and his enemy safe, and 
you here to tell the tale!” 

“T would I were stark and stiff by my Lord’s 
side!” said Count Bernard, “but for the sake of 
Normandy, and of that poor child, who is like 
to need all that ever were friends to his house. I 
would that mine eyes had been blinded for ever, 
ere they had seen that sight! And not a sword 
lifted in his defence! Tell you how it passed, 
Rainulf! My tongue will not speak it !” 

He threw himself on a bench and covered his 
face with his mantle, while Rainulf de Ferriéres 
proceeded: “ You know how in an evil hour our 
good Duke appointed to meet this caitiff, Count 
of Flanders, in the Isle of Pecquigny, the Duke 
and Count each bringing twelve men with them, 
all unarmed. Duke Alan of Brittany was one 
on our side, Count Bernard here another, old 
Count Bothon and myself; we bore no weapon— 
would that we had—but not so the false Flemings. 
Ah me! I shall never forget Duke William’s 
lordly presence when he stepped ashore, and doffed 
his bonnet to the knave Arnulf.” 
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“Yes,” interposed Bernard. “And marked you 
not the words of the traitor, as they inet? ‘My 
Lord, quoth he, ‘you are my shield and defence.’ ® 
Would that I could cleave his treason-hatching 
skull with my battle-axe.” 

“So,” continued Rainulf, “they conferred to- 
gether, and as words cost nothing to Arnulf, he 
not only promised all restitution to the paltry 
Montreuil, but even was for offering to pay 
homage to our Duke for Flanders itself; but this 
our William refused, saying it were foul wrong to 
both King Louis of France, and Kaiser Otho of 
Germany, to take from them their vassal. They 
took leave of each other in all courtesy, and we 
embarked again. It was Duke William’s pleasure 
to go alone in a small boat, while we twelve were 
together inanother. Just as we had nearly reached 
our own bank, there was a shout from the Flemings 
that their Count had somewhat further to say to 
the Duke, and forbidding us to follow him, the 
Duke turned his boat and went back again. No 
sooner had he set foot on the isle,’ proceeded the 
Norman, clenching his hands, and speaking be- 


tween his teeth, “than we saw one Fleming strike 
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him on the head with an oar; he fell senseless, the 
rest threw themselves upon him, and the next 
moment held up their bloody daggers in scorn at 
us! You may well think how we shouted and 
yelled at them, and plied our oars like men 
distracted, but all in vain, they were already in 
their boats, and ere we could even reach the isle, 
they were on the other side of the river, mounted 
their horses, fled with coward speed, and were out 
of reach of a Norman’s vengeance.” 

“But they shall not be so long!” cried Richard, 
starting forward; for to his childish fancy this 
dreadful history was more like one of Dame 
Astrida’s legends than a reality, and at the moment 
his thought was only of the blackness of the 
treason. “Oh, that I were a man to chastise them ! 
One day they shall feel——.” 

He broke off short, for he remembered how 
his father had forbidden his denunciations of 
vengeance, but his words were eagerly caught up 
by the Barons, who, as Duke William had said, 
were far from possessing any temper of forgiveness, 
thought revenge a duty, and were only glad to see 


a warlike spirit in their new Prince. 
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“Ha! say you so, my young Lord?” exclaimed 
old Count Bernard, rising. “Yes, and I see a 
sparkle in your eye that tells me you will one day 
avenge him nobly!” 

Richard drew up his head, and his heart 
throbbed high as Sir Eric made answer, “Ay, 
truly, that will he! You might search Normandy 
through, yea, and Norway likewise, ere you would 
find a temper more bold and free. Trust my 
word, Count Bernard, our young Duke will be 
famed as widely as ever were his forefathers!” 

“TI believe it well!” said Bernard. “He hath 
the port of his grandfather, Duke Rollo, and much, 
too, of his noble father! How say you, Lord 
Richard, will you be a valiant leader of the 
Norman race against our foes?” 

“That I will!” said Richard, carried away by 
the applause excited by those few words of his. 
“JT will ride at your head this very night if you 
will but go to chastise the false Flemings.” 

“You shall ride with us to-morrow, my Lord,” 
answered Bernard, “ but it must be to Rouen, there 
to be invested with your ducal sword and mantle, 


and to receive the homage of your vassals.” 
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Richard drooped his head without replying, for 
this seemed to bring to him the perception that 
his father was really gone, and that he should 
never see him again. He thought of all his pro- 
jects for the day of his return, how he had almost 
counted the hours, and had looked forward to 
telling him that Father Lucas was well pleased 
with him! And now he should never nestle into 
his breast again, never hear his voice, never see 
those kind eyes beam upon him. Large tears 
gathered in his eyes, and ashamed that they should 
be seen, he sat down on a footstool at Fru Astrida’s 
feet, leant his forehead on his hands, and thought 
over all that his father had done and said the last 
time they were together. He fancied the return 
that had been promised, going over the meeting 
and the greeting, till he had almost persuaded him- 
self that this dreadful story was but a dream. 
But when he looked up, there were the Barons, 
with their grave mournful faces, speaking of the 
corpse, which Duke Alan of Brittany was escorting 
to Rouen, there to be buried beside the old Duke 
Rollo, and the Duchess Emma, Richard’s mother. 
Then he lost himself in wonder how that stiff 
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bleeding body could be the same as the father 
whose arm was so lately around him, and whether 
his father’s spirit knew how he was thinking of 
him; and in these dreamy thoughts, the young 
orphan Duke of Normandy, forgotten by his 
vassals in their grave councils, fell asleep, and 
scarce wakened enough to attend to his prayers, 
when Fru Astrida at length remembered him, and 
led him away to bed. 

When Richard awoke the next morning, he 
could hardly believe that all that had passed in 
the evening was true, but soon he found that it 
‘was but too real, and all was prepared for him to 
go to Rouen with the vassals ; indeed, it was for 
no other purpose than to fetch him that the 
Count of Harcourt had come to Bayeux. Fru 
Astrida was quite unhappy that “the child,” as 
she called him, should go alone with the warriors ; 
but Sir Eric laughed at her, and said that it would 
never do for the Duke of Normandy to bring his 
nurse with him in his first entry into Rouen, and 
she must be content to follow at some space 
behind under the escort of Walter the huntsman. 


So she took leave of Richard, charging both 
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Sir Eric and Osmond to have the utmost care 
of him, and shedding tears as if the parting was 
to be for a much longer space; then he bade 
farewell to the servants of the castle, received 
the blessing of Father Lucas, and mounting his 
pony, rode off between Sir Eric and Count 
Bernard. Richard was but a little boy, and he 
did not think so much of his loss, as he rode 
along in the free morning air, feeling himself a 
Prince at the head of his vassals, his banner dis- 
played before him, and the people coming out 
wherever he passed to gaze on him, and call for 
blessings on his name. Rainulf de Ferriéres 
carried a large heavy purse filled with silver and 
gold, and whenever they came to these gazing 
crowds, Richard was well pleased to thrust his 
hands deep into it, and scatter handfuls of coins 
among the gazers, especially where he saw little 
children. 

They stopped to dine and rest in the middle 
of the day, at the castle of a Baron, who, as soon 
as the meal was over, mounted his horse, and 
joined them in their ride to Rouen. So far it 


had not been very different from Richard’s last 
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journey, when he went to keep Christmas there 
with his father; but now they were beginning 
to come nearer the town, he knew the broad 
river Seine again, and saw the square tower of 
the Cathedral, and he remembered how at that 
very place his father had met him, and how he 
had ridden by his side into the town, and had 
been led by his hand up to the hall. 

His heart was very heavy, as he recollected 
there was no one now to meet and welcome 
him ; scarcely any one to whom he could even 
tell his thoughts, for those tall grave Barons 
had nothing to say to such a little boy, and 
the very respect and formality with which they 
treated him, made him shrink from them still 
more, especially from the grim-faced Bernard ; 
and Osmond, his own friend and playfellow, was 
obliged to ride far behind, as inferior in rank. 

They entered the town just as it was growing 
dark. Count Bernard looked back and arrayed 
the procession ; Eric de Centeville bade Richard 
sit upright and not look weary, and then all the 
Knights held back while the little Duke rode 


alone a little in advance of them through the 
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gateway. There was a loud shout of “Long 
live the little Duke!” and crowds of people 
were standing round to gaze upon his entry, so 
many that the bag of coins was soon emptied 
by his largesses. The whole city was like one 
great castle, shut in by a wall and moat, and with 
Rollo’s Tower rising at one end like the keep of a 
castle, and it was thither that Richard was turning 
his horse, when the Count of Harcourt said, “ Nay, 
my Lord, to the Church of our Lady.”? 

It was then considered a duty to be paid to the 
deceased, that their relatives and friends should 
visit them as they lay in state, and sprinkle them 
with drops of holy water, and Richard was now to 
pay this token of respect. He trembled a little, 
and yet it did not seem quite so dreary, since he 
should once more look on his father’s face, and he 
accordingly rode towards the Cathedral. It was 
then very unlike what it is now; the walls were 
very thick, the windows small and almost buried 
in heavy carved arches, the columns within were 
low, clumsy, and circular, and it was usually so 
dark that the vaulting of the roof could scarcely 


be seen. 
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Now, however, a whole flood of light poured 
forth from every window, and when Richard came 
to the door, he saw not only the two tall thick 
candles that always burnt on each side of the 
Altar, but in the Chancel stood a double row 
ranged in a square, shedding a pure, quiet 
brilliancy throughout the building, and chiefly 
on the silver and gold ornaments of the Altar. 
Outside these lights knelt a row of priests in 
dark garments, their heads bowed over their 
clasped hands, and their chanted psalms sound- 
ing sweet, and full of soothing music. Within 
that guarded space was a bier, and a form lay 
on it. 

Richard trembled still more with awe, and would 
have paused, but he was obliged to proceed. He 
dipped his hand in the water of the font, crossed 
his brow, and came slowly on, sprinkled the re- 
maining drops on the lifeless figure, and then 
stood still. There was an oppression on _ his 
breast as if he could neither breathe nor 
move. 

There lay William of the Long Sword, like a 


good and true Christian warrior, arrayed in his 
D 
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shining armour, his sword by his side, his shield 
on his arm, and a cross between his hands, clasped 
upon his breast. His ducal mantle of crimson 
velvet, lined with ermine, was round his shoulders, 
and, instead of a helmet, his coronet was on his 
head ; but, in contrast with this rich array, over 
the collar of the hauberk, was folded the edge of 
a rough hair shirt, which the Duke had worn 
beneath his robes, unknown to all, until his corpse 
was disrobed of his blood-stained garments. His 
face looked full of calm, solemn peace, as if he 
had gently fallen asleep, and was only awaiting 
the great call to awaken. There was not a single 
token of violence visible about him, save that one 
side of his forehead bore a deep purple mark, 
where he had first been struck by the blow of the 
oar which had deprived him of sense. 

“See you that, my Lord?” said Count Bernard, 
first breaking the silence, in a low, deep, stern 
voice. 

Richard had heard little for many hours past 
save counsels against the Flemings, and plans of 
bitter enmity against them; and the sight of his 
murdered father, with that look and tone of the 
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old Dane, fired his spirit, and breaking from his 
trance of silent awe and grief, he exclaimed, “I 
see it, and dearly shall the traitor Fleming abye 
it!” Then, encouraged by the applauding looks 
of the nobles, he proceeded, feeling like one of thee 
young champions of Fru Astrida’s songs. His 
cheek was coloured, his eye lighted up, and he 
lifted his head, so that the hair fell back from his 
forehead ; he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
father’s sword, and spoke on in words, perhaps, 
suggested by some sage. “ Yes, Arnulf of Flanders, 
know that Duke William of Normandy shall not 
rest unavenged! On this good sword I vow, that, 
as soon as my arm shall have strength——” 

The rest was left unspoken, for a hand was laid 
on his arm. A priest, who had hitherto been 
kneeling near the head of the corpse, had risen, 
and stood tall and dark over him, and, looking up, 
he recognized the pale, grave countenance of 
Martin, Abbot of Jumieges, his father’s chief 
friend and councillor. 

“Richard of Normandy, what sayest thou ?” 
Baid he, sternly. ‘Yes, hang thy. head, and 


reply not, rather than repeat those words. Dost 
D 2 
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thou come here to disturb the peace of the dead 
with clamours for vengeance? Dost thou vow 
strife and anger on that sword which was never 
drawn, save in the cause of the poor and dis- 
tressed ? Wouldst thou rob Him, to whose servicé 
thy life has been pledged, and devote thyself to 
that of His foe? Is this what thou hast learnt 
from thy blessed father ?” 

Richard made no answer, but he covered his 
face with his hands, to hide the tears which were 
fast streaming. 

“Lord Abbot, Lord Abbot, this passes!” ex- 
claimed Bernard the Dane. “Our young Lord is 
no monk, and we will not see each spark of noble 
and knightly spirit quenched as soon as it shows 
itself.” 

“Count of Harcourt,” said Abbot Martin, “are 
these the words of a savage Pagan, or of one who 
has been washed in yonder blessed font? Never, 
while I have power, shalt thou darken the child’s 
soul with thy foul thirst of revenge, insult the 
presence of thy master with the crime he so 
abhorred, nor the temple of Him who came to 


pardon, with thy hatred. Well do I know, ye 
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Barons of Normandy, that each drop of your blood 
would willingly be given, could it bring back our 
departed Duke, or guard his orphan child; but, if 
ye have loved the father, do his bidding—lay aside 
athat accursed spirit of hatred and vengeance ; if ye 
love the child, seek not to injure his soul more 
deeply than even his bitterest foe, were it Arnulf 
himself, hath power to hurt him.” 

The Barons were silenced, whatever their 
thoughts might be, and Abbot Martin turned to 
Richard, whose tears were still dropping fast 
through his fingers, as the thought of those last 
words of his father returned more clearly upon 
him. The Abbot laid his hand on his head, and 
spoke gently to him. “These are tears of a 
softened heart, I trust,’ said he. “I well believe 
that thou didst scarce know what thou wert 
saying.” 

“Forgive me!” said Richard, as well as he could 
speak. 

“See there,’ said the priest, pointing to the 
large Cross over the Altar, “thou knowest the 
meaning of that sacred sign?” 


Richard bowed his head in assent and reverence. 
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“Tt speaks of forgiveness,” continued the Abbot. 
“ And knowest thou who gave that pardon? The 
Son forgave His murderers ; the Father them who 
slew HisSon. And shalt thou call for vengeance ?” 

“But oh!” said Richard, looking up, “ must 
that cruel, murderous traitor glory unpunished in 
his crime, while there lies—” and again his voice 
was cut off by tears. 

“Vengeance shall surely overtake the sinner,” 
said Martin, “the vengeance of the Lord, and in 
His own good time, but it must not be of thy 
seeking. Nay, Richard, thou art of all men the 
most bound to show love and mercy to Arnulf of 
Flanders. Yes, when the hand of the Lord hath 
touched him, and bowed him down in punishment 
for his crime, it is then, that thou, whom he hath 
most deeply injured, shouldst stretch out thine 
hand to aid him, and receive him with pardon and 
peace. If thou dost vow aught on the sword of 
thy blessed father, in the sanctuary of thy Re- 
deemer, let it be a Christian vow.” 

Richard wept too bitterly to speak, and Bernard 
de Harcourt, taking his hand, led him away from 
the Church. 


CHAPTER II 


DUKE WILLIAM of the Long Sword was buried 
the next morning in high pomp and state, with 
many a prayer and psalm chanted over his grave. 
When this was over, little Richard, who had all 
the time stood or knelt nearest the corpse, in one 
dull heavy dream of wonder and sorrow, was led 
back to the palace, and there his long, heavy, black 
garments were taken off, and he was dressed in his 
short scarlet tunic, his hair was carefully arranged, 
and then he came down again into the hall, where 
there was a great assembly of Barons, some in 
armour, some in long furred gowns, who had all 
been attending his father’s burial. Richard, as he 
was desired by Sir Eric de Centeville, took off his 
cap, and bowed low in reply to the reverences with 
which they all greeted his entrance, and he then 
slowly crossed the hall, and descended the steps 
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from the door, while they formed into a procession 
behind him, according to their ranks—the Duke 
of Brittany first, and then all the rest, down to the 
poorest knight who held his manor immediately 
from the Duke of Normandy.. 

Thus, they proceeded, in slow and solemn 
order, till they came to the church of our Lady. 
The clergy were there already, ranged in ranks 
on each side of the Choir; and the Bishops, 
in their mitres and rich robes, each with his 
pastoral staff in his hand, were standing round 
the Altar. As the little Duke entered, there 
arose from all the voices in the Chancel the 
full, loud, clear chant of Ze Deum Laudamus, 
echoing among the dark vaults of the roof. To 
that sound, Richard walked up the Choir, to a 
large, heavy, crossed-legged, carved chair, raised 
on two steps, just before the steps of the Altar 
began, and there he stood, Bernard de Harcourt 
and Eric de Centeville on each side of him, and 
all his other vassals in due order, in the Choir. 

After the beautiful chant of the hymn was 
ended, the service for the Holy Communion 


began. When the time came for the offering, 
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each noble gave gold or silver; and, lastly, 
Rainulf of Ferrieres came up to the step of the 
Altar with a cushion, on which was placed a circlet 
of Gold, the ducal coronet; and another Baron, 
following him closely, carried a long, heavy sword, 
with a cross handle. The Archbishop of Rouen 
received both coronet and sword, and laid them 
on the Altar. Then the service proceeded. At 
that time the rite of Confirmation was adminis- 
tered in infancy, and Richard, who had been 
confirmed by his godfather, the Archbishop of 
Rouen, immediately after his baptism, knelt in 
solemn awe to receive the other Holy Sacrament 
from his hands, as soon as all the clergy had 
communicated.§ 

When the administration was over, Richard 
was led forward to the step of the Altar by 
Count Bernard, and Sir Eric, and the Archbishop, 
laying one hand upon both his, as he held them 
clasped together, demanded of him, in the name 
of God, and of the people of Normandy, whether 
he would be their good and true ruler, guard them 
from their foes, maintain truth, punish iniquity, 


and protect the Church. 
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“T will!” answered Richard’s young, trembling 
voice, “So help me God!” and he knelt, and 
kissed the book of the Holy Gospels, which the 
Archbishop offered him. 

It was a great and awful oath, and he dreaded 
to think that he had taken it. He still knelt, put 
both hands over his face, and whispered, ‘‘ O God, 
my Father, help me to keep it.” 

The Archbishop waited till he rose, and then, 
turning him with his face to the people, said, 
“Richard, by the grace of God, I invest thee with 
the ducal mantle of Normandy !” ) 

Two of the Bishops then hung round his 
shoulders a crimson velvet mantle, furred with 
ermine, which, made as it was for a grown man, 
hung heavily on the poor child’s shoulders, and lay 
in heaps on the ground. The Archbishop then 
set the golden coronet on his long, flowing hair, 
where it hung so loosely on the little head, that 
Sir Eric was obliged to put his hand to it to hold 
it safe ; and, lastly, the long, straight, two-handed 
sword was brought and placed in his hand, with 
another solemn bidding to use it ever in main- 


taining the right. It should have been girded to 
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his side, but the great sword was so much taller 
than the little Duke, that, as it stood upright by 
him, he was obliged to raise his arm to put it 
round the handle. 

He then had to return to his throne, which 
was not done without some difficulty, encum- 
bered as he was, but Osmond held up the train 
of his mantle, Sir Eric kept the coronet on his 
head, and he himself held fast and lovingly the 
sword, though the Count of Harcourt offered to 
carry it for him. He was lifted up to his throne, 
and then came the paying him homage; Alan, 
Duke of Brittany, was the first to kneel before him, 
and with his hand between those of the Duke, he 
swore to be his man, to obey him, and pay him 
feudal service for his dukedom of Brittany. In 
return, Richard swore to be his good Lord, and to 
protect him from all his foes. Then followed 
Bernard the Dane, and many another, each 
repeating the same formulary, as their large 
rugged hands were clasped within those little 
soft fingers. Many a kind and loving eye was 
bent in compassion on the orphan child; many 


a strong voice faltered with earnestness as it 
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pronounced the vow, and many a brave, stalwart 


heart heaved with grief for the murdered father, 


and tears flowed down the war-worn cheeks which 
had met the fiercest storms of the northern ocean, 
as they bent before the young fatherless boy, 
whom they loved for the sake of his conquering 
grandfather, and his brave and pious father. Few 
Normans were there whose hearts did not glow at 
the touch cf those small hands, with a love almost 
of a parent, for their young Duke. 

The ceremony of receiving homage lasted long 
and Richard, though interested and touched at 
first, grew very weary; the crown and mantle 
were so heavy, the faces succeeded each other 
like figures in an endless dream, and the constant 
repetition of the same words was very tedious. 
He grew sleepy, he longed to jump up, to lean to 
the right or left, or to speak something besides 


that regular form. He gave one great yawn, but 


it brought him such a frown from the stern face of: 


Bernard, as quite to wake him for a few minutes, 
and make him sit upright, and receive the next 
vassal with as much attention as he had shown 


the first, but he looked imploringly at Sir Eric, as 


—— 
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if to ask if it ever would be over. At last, far 
down among the Barons, came one at whose sight 
Richard revived a little. It was a boy only a few 
years older than himself, perhaps about ten, with 
a pleasant brown face, black hair, and quick black 
eyes which glanced, with a look between friend- 
liness and respect, up into the little Duke’s gazing 
face. Richard listened eagerly for his name, and 
was refreshed at the sound of the boyish voice 
which pronounced, “ I, Alberic de Montémar, am 
thy liegeman and vassal for my castle and barony 
of Montémar sur Epte.” 

When Alberic moved away, Richard followed 
him with his eye as far as he could to his place in 
the Cathedral, and was taken by surprise when he 
found the next Baron kneeling before him. 

The ceremony of homage came to an end at 
last, and Richard would fain have run all the way 
to the palace to shake off his weariness, but he 
‘was obliged to head the procession again; and 
even when he reached the castle hall his toils were 
not over, for there was a great state banquet spread 
out, and he had to sit in the high chair where he 


remembered climbing on his father’s knee last 
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Christmas-day, all the time that the Barons feasted 
round, and held grave converse. Richard’s best 
comfort all this time was in watching Osmond de 
Centeville and Alberic de Montémar, who, with 
the other youths who were not yet knighted, were 
waiting on those who sat at the table. At last he 
grew so very weary, that he fell fast asleep in the 
corner of his chair, and did not wake till he was 
startled by the rough voice of Bernard de Har- 
court, calling him to rouse up, and bid the Duke 
of Brittany farewell. 

“Poor child!” said Duke Alan, as Richard rose 
up, startled, “he is over-wearied with this day’s 
work. Take care of him, Count Bernard ; thou 
art a kindly nurse, but a rough one for such a 
babe. Ha! my young Lord, your colour mantles 
at being called a babe! I crave your pardon, for 
you are a fine spirit. And hark you, Lord Richard 
of Normandy, I have little cause to love your race, 
and little right, I trow, had King Charles the 
Simple to call us free Bretons liegemen to a race 
of plundering Northern pirates. To Duke Rollo’s 
might, my father never gave his homage ; nay, 


nor did I yield it for all Duke William’s long 
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sword, but I did pay it to his generosity and 
forbearance, and now I grant it to thy weakness 
and to his noble memory. I doubt not that the 
recreant Frank, Louis, whom he restored to _ his 
throne, will strive to profit by thy youth and help- 
lessness, and should that be, remember that thou 
hast no surer friend than Alan of Brittany. Fare 
thee well, my young Duke.” 

“Farewell, Sir,” said Richard, willingly giving 
his hand to be shaken by his kind vassal, and 
watching him as Sir Eric attended him from the 
hall. 

“Fair words, but I trust not the Breton,” mut- 
tered Bernard; “hatred is deeply ingrained in 
them.” 

“He should know what the Frank King is made 
of,’ said Rainulf de Ferriéres ; “he was bred up 
with him in the days that they were both exiles at 
the court of King Ethelstane of England.” 

“ Ay, and thanks to Duke William that either 
Louis or Alan are not exiles still. Now we shall 
see whose gratitude is worth most, the Frank’s or 
the Breton’s. I suspect the Norman valour will 


be the best to trust to.” 
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“Yes, and how will Norman valour prosper 
without treasure? Who knows what gold is in 
the Duke’s coffers ?”’ 

There was some consultation here in a low voice, 
and the next thing Richard heard distinctly was, 
that one of the Nobles held up a silver chain and 
key,® saying that they had been found on the 
Duke’s neck, and that he had kept them, think- 
ing that they doubtless led to something of 
importance. 

“Oh, yes!” said Richard, eagerly, “I know 
it. He told me it was the key to his greatest 
treasure.” 

The Normans heard this with great interest, and 
it was resolved that several of the most trusted per- 
sons, among whom were the Archbishop of Rouen, 
Abbot Martin of Jumieges, and the Count of 
Harcourt, should go immediately in search of this 
precious hoard. Richard accompanied them up 
the narrow rough stone stairs, to the large dark 
apartment, where his father had slept. Though a 
Prince’s chamber, it had little furniture; a low 
uncurtained bed, a Cross on a ledge near its head, 


a rude table, a few chairs, and two large chests, 


— 
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were all it contained. Harcourt tried the lid of 
one of the chests: it opened, and proved to be full 
of wearing apparel ; he went to the other, which 
was smaller, much more carved, and ornamented 
with very handsome iron-work. It was locked, 
and putting in the key, it fitted, the lock 
turned, and the chest was opened. The Nor- 
mans pressed eagerly to see their Duke’s greatest 
treasure. 

It was a robe of serge, and a pair of sandals, 
such as were worn in the Abbey of Jumieges. 

“Ha! is this all? What didst say, child?” 
cried Bernard the Dane, hastily. 

“He told me it was his greatest treasure!” 
repeated Richard. 

“And it was!” said Abbot Martin. 

Then the good Abbot told them the history, 
part of which was already known to some of them. 
About five or six years before, Duke William had 
been hunting in the forest of Jumieges, when he 
had suddenly come on the ruins of the Abbey, 
which had been wasted thirty or forty years 
previously by the Sea-King, Hasting. Two old 


monks, of the original brotherhood, still survived, 
E 
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and came forth to greet the Duke, and offer him 
their hospitality. 

“Ay!” said Bernard, “well do I remember 
their bread ; we asked if it was made of fir-bark, 
like that of our brethren of Norway.” 

William, then an eager, thoughtless young man, 
turned with disgust from this wretched fare, and 
throwing the old men some gold, galloped on to 
enjoy his hunting. In the course of the sport, he 
was left alone, and encountered a wild boar, which 
threw him down, trampled on him, and left him 
stretched senseless on the ground, severely injured. 
His companions coming up, carried him, as the 
nearest place of shelter, to the ruins of Jumieges, 
where the two old monks gladly received him in 
the remaining portion of their house. As soon as 
he recovered his senses, he earnestly asked their 
pardon for his pride, and the scorn he had shown 
to the poverty and patient suffering which he 
should have reverenced. 

William had always been a man who chose the 
good and refused the evil, but this accident, and 
the long illness that followed it, made him far 


more thoughtful and serious than he had ever been 


we 
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before ; he made preparing for death and eternity 
his first object, and thought less of his worldly 
affairs, his wars, and his ducal state. He rebuilt 
the old Abbey, endowed it richly, and sent for 
Martin himself from France, to become the Abbot; 
he delighted in nothing so much as praying there, 
conversing with the Abbot, and hearing him read 
holy books ; and he felt his temporal affairs, and 
the state and splendour of his rank, so great a 
temptation, that he had one day come to the 
Abbot, and entreated to be allowed to lay them 
aside, and become a brother of the order. But 
Martin had refused to receive his vows. He had 
told him that he had no right to neglect or forsake 
the duties of the station which God had appointed 
him ; that it would bea sin to leave the post 
which had been given him to defend ; and that the 
way marked out for him to serve God was by 
doing justice among his people, and using his 
power to defend the right. Not till he had done 
his allotted work, and his son was old enough to 
take his place as ruler of the Normans, might he 
cease from his active duties, quit the turmoil of the 


world, and seek the repose of the cloister. It was 
En 2: 
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in this hope of peaceful retirement, that William 
had delighted to treasure up the humble garments 
that he hoped one day to wear in peace and 
holiness. 

“And oh! my noble Duke!” exclaimed Abbot 
Martin, bursting into tears, as he finished his 
narration, “the Lord hath been very gracious unto 
thee! He has taken thee home to thy rest, long 
before thou didst dare to hope for it.” 

Slowly, and with subdued feelings, the Norman 
Barons left the chamber; Richard, whom they 
seemed to have almost forgotten, wandered to the 
stairs, to find his way to the room where he had 
slept last night. He had not made many steps 
before he heard Osmond’s voice say, “ Here, my 
Lord ;” he looked up, saw a white cap at a door- 
way a little above him, he bounded up and flew 
into Dame Astrida’s outstretched arms. 

How glad he was to sit in her lap, and lay his 
wearied head on her bosom, while, with a worn-out 
voice, he exclaimed, “ Oh, Fru Astrida! I am very, 


very tired of being Duke of Normandy!” 


CHAPTER [LV 


RICHARD of Normandy was very anxious to 
know more of the little boy whom he had seen 
among his vassals. 

“Ah! the young Baron de Montémar,” said 
Sir Eric. “I knew his father well, and a brave 
man he was, though not of northern blood. He 
was warden of the marches of the Epte, and was 
killed by your father’s side in the inroad of the 
Viscount du Cotentin,!° at the time when you were 
born, Lord Richard.” 

“But where does he live? Shall I not see him 
again?” 

“Montémar is on the bank of the Epte, in the 
domain that the French wrongfully claim from us. 
He lives there with his mother, and if he be not 
yet returned, you shall see him presently. Osmond, 
go you and seek out the lodgings of the young 
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Montémar, and tell him the Duke would see 

Richard had never had a playfellow of his own 
age, and his eagerness to see Alberic de Montémar 
was great. He watched from the window, and at 
length beheld Osmond entering the court with a 
boy of ten years old by his side, and an old grey- 
headed Squire, with a golden chain to mark him 
as a Seneschal or Steward of the Castle, walking 
behind. 

Richard ran to the door to meet them, holding 
out his hand eagerly. Alberic uncovered his bright 
dark hair, bowed low and gracefully, but stood 
as if he did not exactly know what to do next. 
Richard grew shy at the same moment, and the 
two boys stood looking at each other somewhat’ 
awkwardly. It was easy to see that they were of 
different races, so unlike were the blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and fair face of the young Duke, to the black 
flashing eyes and olive cheek of his French vassal, 
who, though two years older, was scarcely above 
him in height ; and his slight figure, well-pro- 
portioned, active and agile as it was, did not give 


the same promise of strength as the round limbs 
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and large-boned frame of Richard, which even now 
seemed likely to rival the gigantic stature of his 
grandfather, Earl Rollo, the Ganger. 

For some minutes the little Duke and the young 

Baron stood surveying each other without a word, 
and old Sir Eric did not improve matters by 
saying, “ Well, Lord Duke, here he is. Have you 
no better greeting for him ?” 
“The children are shame-faced,” said Fru 
Astrida, seeing how they both coloured. “Is 
your Lady mother in good health, my young 
sir?” 

Alberic blushed more deeply, bowed to the old 
northern lady, and answered fast and low in 
French, “I cannot speak the Norman tongue.” 

Richard, glad to .say something, interpreted 
Fru Astrida’s speech, and Alberic readily made 
courteous reply that his mother was well, and he 
thanked the Dame de Centeville, a French title 
which sounded new to Fru Astrida’s ears. Then 

‘came the embarrassment again, and Fru Astrida 
at last said, “Take him out, Lord Richard; take 
him to see the horses in the stables, or the hounds 


or what not.” 
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Richard was not sorry to obey, so out they went 
into the court of Rollo’s tower, and in the open 
air the shyness went off. Richard showed his 
own pony, and Alberic asked if he could leap 
into the saddle without putting his foot in the 
stirrup. No, Richard could not; indeed, even 
Osmond had never seen it done, for the feats 
of French chivalry had scarcely yet spread into 
Normandy. 

“Can you?” said Richard ; “ will you show us ?” 

“1 know I can with my own pony,” said Alberic, 
“for Bertrand will not let me mount in any other 
way; but I will try with yours, if you desire it, 
my Lord.” 

So the pony was led out. Alberic laid one 
hand on its mane, and vaulted on its back in a 
moment. Both Osmond and Richard broke out — 
loudly into admiration. “Oh, this is nothing!” 
said Alberic. “Bertrand says it is nothing. Be- 
fore he grew old and stiff he could spring into the 
saddle in this manner fully armed. I ought to do 
this much better.” 

Richard begged to be shown how to perform 


the exploit, and Alberic repeated it ; then Richard 
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wanted to try, but the pony’s patience would not 
endure any longer, and Alberic said he had learnt 
on a block of wood, and practised on the great 
wolf-hound. They wandered about a little longer 
in the court, and then climbed up the spiral stone 
stairs to the battlements at the top of the tower, 
where they looked at the house-tops of Rouen 
close beneath, and the river Seine, broadening and 
glittering on one side in its course to the sea, and 
on the other narrowing to a blue ribbon, winding 
through the green expanse of fertile Normandy. 
They threw the pebbles and bits of mortar down 
that they might hear them fall, and tried which 
could stand nearest to the edge of the battlement 
without being giddy. Richard was pleased to find 
that he could go the nearest, and began to tell 
some of Fru Astrida’s stories about the precipices 
of Norway, among which when she was a young 
girl she used to climb about and tend the cattle in 
the long light summer time. When the two boys 
came down again into the hall to dinner, they felt 
as if they had known each other all their lives. 
The dinner was laid out in full state, and Richard 


had, as before, to sit in the great throne-like chair 
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with the old Count of Harcourt on one side, but, 
to his comfort, Fru Astrida was on the other. 

After the dinner, Alberic de Montémar rose to 
take his leave, as he was to ride half way to his 
home that afternoon. Count Bernard, who all 
dinner time had been watching him intently from 
under his shaggy eye-brows, at this moment turned 
to Richard, whom he hardly ever addressed, and 
said to him, “ Hark ye, my Lord, what should you 
say to have him yonder for a comrade?” 

“To stay with me?” cried Richard, eagerly. 
“Oh, thanks, Sir Count ; and may he stay?” 

“You are Lord here.” 

“Oh, Alberic!” cried Richard, jumping out of 
his chair of state, and running up to him, “will 
you not stay with me, and be my brother and 
comrade ?” 

Alberic looked down hesitating. 

“Oh, say that you will! I will give you horses, 
and hawks, and hounds, and I will love you— 
almost as well as Osmond. Oh, stay with me, 
Alberic.” 

“I must obey you, my Lord,” said Alberic, 
*but—” 
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“Come, young Frenchman, out with it,” said 
Bernard—“no buts! Speak honestly, and at 
once, like a Norman, if you can.” 

This rough speech seemed to restore the little 
Baron’s self-possession, and he looked up bright 
and bold at the rugged face of the old Dane, while 
he said, “I had rather not stay here.” 

“Ha! not do service to your Lord?” 

“T would serve him with all my heart, but I 
do not want to stay here. I love the Castle of 
Montémar better, and my mother has no one 
but me.” 

“Brave and true, Sir Frenchman,” said the old 
Count, laying his great hand on Alberic’s head, 
and looking better pleased than Richard thought 
his grim features could have appeared. Then 
turning to Bertrand, Alberic’s Seneschal, he said, 
“Bear the Count de Harcourt’s greetings to the 
noble Dame de Montémar, and say to her that her 
son is of a free bold spirit, and if she would have 
him bred up with my Lord Duke, as his comrade 
and brother in arms, he will find a ready welcome.” 

“So, Alberic, you will come back, perhaps?” 
said Richard. 
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“ That must be as my mother pleases,” answered 
Alberic bluntly, and with all due civilities he and 
his Seneschal departed. 

Four or five times a day did Richard ask 
Osmond and Fru Astrida if they thought Alberic 
would return, and it was a great satisfaction to 
him to find that every one agreed that it would 
_be very foolish in the Dame de Montémar to 
refuse so good an offer, only Fru Astrida could 
not quite believe she would part with her son. 
Still no Baron de Montémar arrived, and the 
little Duke was beginning .to think less about his 
hopes, when one evening, as he was returning 
from a ride with Sir Eric and Osmond, he saw 
four horsemen coming towards them, and a little 
boy in front. 

“Tt is Alberic himself; I am sure of it!” he 
exclaimed, and so it proved; and while the 
Seneschal delivered his Lady’s message to Sir 
Eric, Richard rode up and greeted the welcome 
guest. 

“Oh, I am very glad your mother has sent you!” 

“She said she was not fit to bring up a young 


warrior of the marches,” said Alberic. 
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“Were you very sorry to come?” 

“YT dare say I shall not mind it soon; and 
Bertrand is to come and fetch me home to visit 
her every three months, if you will let me go, 
my Lord.” 

Richard was extremely delighted, and thought 
he could never do enough to make Rouen pleasant 
to Alberic, who after the first day or two cheered 
up, missed his mother less, managed to talk some- 
thing between French and Norman to Sir Eric 
and Fru Astrida, and became a very animated 
companion and friend. In one respect Alberic 
was a better playfellow for the Duke than Osmond 
de Centeville, for Osmond, playing as a grown up 
man, not for his own amusement, but the child’s, 
had left all the advantages of the game to 
Richard, who was growing not a little inclined to 
domineer. This Alberic did not like, unless, as 
he said, “it was to be always Lord and vassal, 
and then he did not care for the game,” and he 
played with so little animation that Richard grew 
vexed. 

“T can’t help it,’ said Alberic; “if you take all 


the best chances to yourself, ’tis no sport for me. 
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I will do your bidding, as you are the Duke, but I 
cannot like it.” 

“ Never mind my being Duke, but play as we 
used to do.” 

“Then let us play as I did with Bertrand’s sons 
at Montémar. I was their Baron, as you are my 
Duke, but my mother said there would be no sport 
unless we forgot all that at play.” 

“Then so we will. Come, begin again, Alberic, 
and you shall have the first turn.” 

However, Alberic was quite as courteous and 
respectful to the Duke when they were not at 
play, as the difference of their rank required ; 
indeed, he had learnt much more of grace and 
courtliness of demeanour from his mother, a 
Provengal lady, than was yet to be found among 
the Normans. The Chaplain of Montémar had 
begun to teach him to read and write, and he 
liked learning much better than Richard, who 
would not have gone on with Father Lucas’s 
lessons at all, if Abbot Martin of Jumiéges had 
not put him in mind that it had been his father’s 
especial desire. 


What Richard most disliked was, however, the 


iy he 
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being obliged to sit in council. The Count of 
Harcourt did in truth govern the dukedom, but 
nothing could be done without the Duke’s consent, 
and once a week at least, there was held in the 
great hall of Rollo’s tower, what was called a 
Parlement, or “a talkation,” where Count Bernard, 
the Archbishop, the Baron de Centeville, the Abbot 
of Jumiéges, and such other Bishops, Nobles, or 
Abbots, as might chance to be at Rouen, consulted 
on the affairs of Normandy; and there the little 
Duke always was forced to be present, sitting up 
in his chair of. state, and hearing rather than 
listening to, questions about the repairing and 
guarding of Castles, the asking of loans from the 
vassals, the appeals from the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, who were then Nobles sent through the 
duchy to administer justice, and the discussions 
about the proceedings of his neighbours, King 
Louis of France, Count Foulques of Anjou, and 
Count Herluin of Montreuil, and how far the 
friendship of Hugh of Paris, and Alan of Brittany 
might be trusted. 

Very tired of all this did Richard grow, es- 
pecially when he found that the Normans had 
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made up their minds not to attempt a war against 
the wicked Count of Flanders. He sighed most 
wearily, yawned again and again, and moved 
restlessly about in his chair; but whenever Count 
Bernard saw him doing so, he received so severe a 
look and sign that he grew perfectly to dread the 
eye of the fierce old Dane. Bernard never spoke 
to him to praise him, or to enter into any of his 
pursuits; he only treated him with the grave 
distant respect due to him as a Prince, or else now 
and then spoke a few. stern words to him of re- 
proof for this restlessness, or for some other 
childish folly. 

Used as Richard was to be petted and made 
much of by the whole house of Centeville, he 
resented this considerably in secret, disliked and 
feared the old Count, and more than once told 
Alberic de Montémar, that as soon as he was 
fourteen, when he would be declared of age, he 
should send Count Bernard to take care of his 
own Castle of Harcourt, instead of letting him sit 
gloomy and grim in the Castle hall in the evening, 
spoiling all their sport. 


Winter had set in, and Osmond used daily to 
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take the litthe Duke and Alberic to the nearest 
sheet of ice, for the Normans still prided them- 
selves on excelling in skating, though they had 
long since left the frost-bound streams and lakes 
of Norway. 

One day, as they were returning from the ice, 
they were surprised, even before they entered the 
Castle court, by hearing the trampling of horses’ 
feet, and a sound of voices. 

“What may this mean?” said Osmond. “ There 
must surely be a great arrival of the vassals. The 
Duke of Brittany, perhaps.” 

“Qh,” said Richard, piteously, “we have had 
one council already this week. I hope another is 
not coming !” 

“Tt must import something extraordinary,” pro- 
ceeded Osmond. ‘It is a mischance that the 
Count of Harcourt is not at Rouen just now.” 

Richard thought this no mischance at all, and 
just then, Alberic, who had run on a little before, 
came back exclaiming, ‘“‘ They are French. It 
is the Frank tongue, not the Norman, that they 
speak.” 

“So please you, my Lord,” said Osmond, 

Ay 
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stopping short, “we go not rashly into the 
midst of them, I would I knew what were best 
to: do.” 

Osmond rubbed his forehead and stood con- 
sidering, while the two boys looked at him anx- 
iously. In a few seconds, before he had come to 
any conclusion, there came forth from the gate a 
Norman Squire, accompanied by two strangers. 

“My Lord Duke,” said he to Richard, in French, 
“Sir Eric has sent me to bring you tidings that 
the King of France has arrived to receive your 
homage.” 

“The King!” exclaimed Osmond. 

“Ay!” proceeded the Norman, in his own 
tongue, “ Louis himself, and with a train looking 
bent on mischief. I wish it may portend good to 
my Lord here. You see I am accompanied. I 
believe from my heart that Louis meant to prevent 
you from receiving a warning, and taking the boy 
out of his clutches.” 

“Ha! what?” said Richard, anxiously. “Why 
is the King come? What must I do?” 

“Go on now, since there is no help for it,” said 


Osmond, 
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“ Greet the king as becomes you, bend the knee, 
and pay him homage.” 

Richard repeated over to himself the form of 
homage that he might be perfect in it, and walked 
on into the court ; Alberic, Osmond, and the rest 
falling back as he entered. The court was crowded 
with horses and men, and it was only by calling 
out loudly, “The Duke, the Duke,” that Osmond 
could get space enough made for them to pass. 
In a few moments Richard had mounted the steps 
and stood in the great hall. 

In the chair of state, at the upper end of the 
room, sat a small spare man, of about eight or 
nine-and-twenty, pale, and of a light complexion, 
with a rich dress of blue and gold. Sir Eric and 
several other persons stood respectfully round him, 
and he was conversing with the Archbishop, who, 
as well as Sir Eric, cast several anxious glances at 
the little Duke as he advanced up the hall. He 
came up to the King, put his knee to the ground, 
and was just beginning, “ Louis, King of France, 
‘I 


the ground in the King’s arms, and kissed on both 


”’ when he found himself suddenly lifted from 


cheeks, Then setting him on his knee, the King 
F 2 
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exclaimed, “And is this the son of my brave and 
noble friend, Duke William? Ah! I should have 
known it from his likeness. Let me embrace you 
again, dear child, for your father’s sake.” 

Richard was rather overwhelmed, but he thought 
the King very kind, especially when Louis began 
to admire his height and free-spirited bearing, and 
to lament that his own sons, Lothaire and Carlo- 
man, were so much smaller and more backward. 
He caressed Richard again and again, praised 
every word he said—Fru Astrida was nothing to 
him ; and Richard began to say to himself how 
strange and unkind it was of Bernard de Harcourt 
to like to find fault with him, when, on the con- 
trary, he deserved all this praise from the King . 
himself. 


CHAPTER V 


DUKE RICHARD of Normandy slept in the room 
which had been his father’s ; Alberic de Montémar, 
as his page, slept at his feet, and Osmond de 
Centeville had a bed on the floor, across the door, 
where he lay with his sword close at hand, as his 
young Lord’s guard and protector. 

All had been asleep for some little time, when 
Osmond was startled by a slight movement of 
the door, which could not be pushed open with- 
out awakening him. In an instant he had grasped 
his sword, while he pressed his shoulder to the 
door to keep it close; but it was his father’s voice 
that answered him with a few whispered words in 
the Norse tongue, “It is I, open.” He made way 
instantly, and old Sir Eric entered, treading 
cautiously with bare feet, and sat down on the 


bed motioning him to do the same, so that they 
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might be able to speak lower. “ Right, Osmond,” 
he said. ‘It is well to be on the alert, for peril 
enough is around him—The Frank means mischief! 
I know from a sure hand that Arnulf of Flanders 
was in council with him just before he came hither, 
with his false tongue, wiling and coaxing the 
poor child!” 

“Ungrateful traitor!’? murmured Osmond. 
“ Do you guess his purpose ?” 

“Yes, surely, to carry the boy off with him, 
and so he trusts doubtless to cut off all the race 
of Rollo! I know his purpose is to bear off the 
Duke, as a ward of the Crown forsooth. Did you 
not hear him luring the child with his promises 
of friendship with the Princes? I could not under- 
stand all his French words, but I saw it plain 
enough.” 

“You will never allow it ?” 

“If he does, it must be across our dead bodies ; 
but taken as we are by surprise, our resistance 
will little avail. The Castle is full of French, the 
hall and court swarm with them. Even if we 
could draw our Normans together, we should not 


be more than a dozen men, and what could we do 
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but die? That we are ready for, if it may not be 
otherwise, rather than let our charge be thus borne 
off without a pledge for his safety, and without the 
knowledge of the states.” 

“The king could not have come at a worse 
time,” said Osmond. 7 

“No, just when Bernard the Dane is absent. 
If he only knew what has befallen, he could raise 
the country, and come to the rescue.” 

“Could we not send some one to bear the 
tidings to-night ?” 

“IT know not,” said Sir Eric, musingly. “The 
French have taken the keeping of the doors; 
indeed they are so thick through the Castle 
that I can hardly reach one of our men, nor 
could I spare one hand that may avail to guard 
the boy to-morrow.” 

“Sir Eric ;” a bare little foot was heard on the 
floor, and Alberic de Montémar stood before him. 
“T did not mean to listen, but I could not help 
hearing you. I cannot fight for the Duke yet, but 
I could carry a message.” 

“How would that be?” said Osmond, eagerly. 


“Once out of the Castle, and in Rouen, he could 
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easily find means of sending to the Count. He 
might go either to the Convent of St. Ouen, or, 
which would be better, to the trusty armourer, 
Thibault, who would soon find. man and horse to 
send after the Count.” 

“Ha! let me see,” said Sir Eric. “It might be. 
But how is he to get out ?” 

“Tknow a way,” said Alberic. “I scrambled 
down that wide buttress by the east wall last 
week, when our ball was caught’ in a branch ot 
the ivy, and the drawbridge is down.” 

“Tf Bernard knew, it would be off my mind, at 
least!” said Sir Eric. ‘ Well, my young French- 
man, you may do good service.” . 

“Osmond,” whispered Alberic, as he began 
hastily to dress himself, “only ask one thing of 
Sir Eric—never to call me young Frenchman 
again!” 

- Sir Eric smiled, saying, “ Prove yourself Norman, 
my boy.” 

“ Then,” added Osmond, “if it were possible to 
get the Duke himself out of the castle to-morrow 


morning. If I could take him forth by the postern, 


and once bring him into the town, he would be .— 
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safe. It would be only to raise the burghers, or 
else to take refuge in the Church of Our Lady till 
the Count came up, and then Louis would find 
his prey out of his hands when he awoke and 
sought him.” 

“That might ‘be,’ replied Sir Eric; “but I 
doubt your success. The French are too eager to 
hold him fast, to let him slip out of their hands. 
You will find every door guarded.” 

“Yes, but all the French have not seen the 
Duke, and the sight of a squire and a little page 
going forth, will scarcely excite their suspicion.” 

“Ay, if the Duke would bear himself like a 
little page; but that you need not hope for. 
Besides, he is so taken with this King’s flatteries, 
that I doubt whether he would consent to leave 
him for the sake of Count Bernard. Poor child, 
he is like to be soon taught to know his true 
friends.” 
ee] am ready,” said Alberic, coming forward. 

The Baron de Centeville repeated his instructions, 
and then undertook to guard the door, while his 
son saw Alberic set off on his expedition. Osmond 


went with him softly down the stairs, then avoid- 
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ing the hall, which was filled with French, they 
crept silently to a narrow window, guarded by iron 
bars, placed at such short intervals apart that only 
so small and slim a form as Alberic’s could have 
squeezed out between them. The distance to the 
ground was not much more than twice his own 
height, and the wall was so covered with ivy, that 
it was not a very dangerous feat for an active boy, 
so that Alberic was soon safe on the ground, then 
looking up to wave his cap, he ran on along the 
side of the moat, and was soon lost to Osmond’s 
sight in the darkness. 

Osmond returned to the Duke’s chamber, and 
relieved his father’s guard, while Richard slept 
soundly on, little guessing at the plots of his 
enemies, or at the schemes of his faithful subjects 
for his protection. 

Osmond thought this all the better, for he had 
small trust in Richard’s patience and self-command, 
and thought there was much more chance of 
getting him unnoticed out of the Castle, if he did 
not know how much depended on it, and how 
dangerous his situation was. 


When Richard awoke, he was much surprised 
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at missing Alberic, but Osmond said he was gone 
into the town to Thibault the armourer, and this 
was a message on which he was so likely to be 
employed that Richard’s suspicion was not ex- 
cited. All the time he was dressing he talked 
about the King, and everything he meant to show 
him that day ; then, when he was ready, the first 
thing was as usual to go to attend morning mass. 

“Not by that way, to-day, my Lord,” said 
Osmond, as Richard was about to enter the great 
hall. “It is crowded with the French who have 
been sleeping there all night; come to the 
postern.” 

- Osmond turned, as he spoke, along the passage, 
walking fast, and not sorry that Richard was lin- 
gering a little, as it was safer for him to be first. 
The postern was, as he expected, guarded by two 
tall steel-cased figures, who immediately held their 
lances across the door-way, saying, “ None passes 
without warrant.” 

“You will surely let us of the Castle attend to 
our daily business,” said Osmond. “You will 
hardly break your fast this morning if you stop 


all communication with the town.” 
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“You must bring warrant,” repeated one of the 
men-at-arms. Osmond was beginning to say that 
he was the son of the Seneschal of the Castle, 
when Richard came hastily up. “What? Do 
these men want to stop us?” he exclaimed in the 
imperious manner he had begun to take up since 
his accession. “ Let us go on, sirs.” 

The men-at-arms looked at each other, and 
guarded the door more closely. Osmond saw it 
was hopeless, and only wanted to draw his young 
charge back without being recognised, but Richard 
exclaimed loudly, “What means this?” 

“The King has given orders that none should 
pass without warrant,’ was Osmond’s answer. 
“We must wait.” 

“T will pass!” said Richard, impatient at oppo- 
sition, to which he was little accustomed. “ What 
mean you, Osmond? This is my Castle, and no 
one has a right to stop me. Do you hear, 
grooms? let me go. I am the Duke!” 

The sentinels bowed, but all they said was, “Our 
orders are express.” 

“T tell you lam Duke of Normandy, and I will 


go where I please in my own city!” exclaimed 
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Richard, passionately pressing against the crossed 
staves of the weapons, to force his way between 
them, but he was caught and held fast in the 
powerful gauntlet of one of the men-at-arms, 
“Let me go, villain!” cried he, struggling with all 
his might. ‘Osmond, Osmond, help!” 

Even as he spoke Osmond had disengaged him 
from the grasp of the Frenchman, and putting his 
hand on his arm, said, “ Nay, my Lord, it is not 
for you to strive with such as these.” 

“T will strive!” cried the boy. “I will not have 
my way barred in my own Castle. I will tell the 
King how these rogues of his use me. I will have 
them in the dungeon. Sir Eric! where is Sir 
pric-?” 

Away he rushed to the stairs, Osmond hurrying 
after him, lest he should throw himself into some 
fresh danger, or by his loud calls attract the 
French, who might then easily make him prisoner. 
However, on the very first step of the stairs stood 
Sir Eric, who was too anxious for the success of 
the attempt to escape, to be very far off. Richard, 
too angry to heed where he was going, dashed up 


against him without seeing him, and as the old 
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Baron took hold of tae, began, “Sir Eric, Sir 
Eric, those French are villains! they will not let 
me pass—”’ 

“ Hush, hush! my Lord,” said Sir Eric. “ Silence! 
come here.” 

However imperious with others, Richard from 
force of habit always obeyed Sir Eric, and now 
allowed himself to be dragged hastily and silently 
by him, Osmond following closely, up the stairs, 
up asecond and a third winding flight, still nar- 
rower, and with broken steps, to a small round, 
thick-walled turret chamber, with an extremely 
small door, and loop-holes of windows high up 
in the tower. Here, to his great ‘surprise, he 
found Dame Astrida, kneeling and telling her 
beads, two or three of her maidens, and about four 
of the Norman Squires and men-at-arms. 

“So you have failed, Osmond ?” said the Baron. 

“But what is all this? How did Fru Astrida 
come up here? May I not go to the King and 
have those insolent Franks punished ?” 

“Listen to me, Lord Richard,” said Sir Eric: 
“that smooth-spoken King whose words so 


charmed you last night is an ungrateful deceiver, 
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The Franks have always hated and feared the 
-Normans, and not being able to conquer us fairly, 
they now take to foul means. Louis came hither 
from Flanders, he has brought this great troop ot 
French to surprise us, claim you as a ward of the 
crown, and carry you away with him to some 
prison of his own.” 

“You will not let me go?” said Richard. 

“Not while I live,” said Sir Eric. “ Alberic is 
gone to warn the Count of Harcourt, to call the 
Normans together, and here we are ready to 
defend this chamber to our last breath, but we 
are few, the French are many, and succour may 
be far off.” 

“Then you meant to have taken me out of 
their reach this morning, Osmond ?” 

PYes my Lord.” 

“And if I had not flown into a passion and 
told who I was, I might have been safe! O Sir 
Eric! Sir Eric! you will not let me be carried 
off to a French prison!” 

“Here, my child,” said Dame Astrida, holding 
out her arms, “Sir Eric will do all he can for you, 


but we are in God’s hands!” 
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Richard came and leant against her. “I wish 
I had not been in a passion!” said he, sadly, after _ 
a silence; then looking at her in wonder—“ But 
how came you up all this way ?” 

“Tt is a long way for my old limbs,” said Fru 
Astrida, smiling, “ but my son helped me, and he 
deems it the only safe place in the Castle.” 

“The safest,” said Sir Eric, “and that is not 
saying much for it.” 

“ Hark!” said Osmond, “what a tramping the 
Franks are making. They are beginning to 
wonder where the Duke is.” 

“To the ‘stairs, Osmond,” said Sir: Eric, “On 
that narrow step one man may keep them at 
bay a long time. You can speak their jargon too, 
and hold parley with them.” 

“Perhaps they will think I am gone,” whispered 
Richard, “if they cannot find me, and go away.” 

Osmond and two of the Normans were, as he 
spoke, taking their stand on the narrow spiral 
stair, where there was just room for one man on 
the step. Osmond was the lowest, the other two 
above him, and it would have been very hard for 


an enemy to force his way past them. 
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~ Osmond could plainly hear the sounds of the 
steps and voices of the French as they consulted 
together, and sought for the Duke. A man at 
length was heard clanking up these very stairs, 
till winding round, he suddenly found himself 
close upon young de Centeville. 

“Ha! Norman!” he cried, starting back in 
amazement, “ what are you doing here ?” 

“My duty,’ answered Osmond, shortly. “I 
am here to guard this stair;” and his drawn 
sword expressed the same intention. 

The Frenchman drew back, and presently a whis- 
pering below was heard, and soon after a voice came 
up the stairs, saying, “ Norman—good Norman—” 

“What would you say?” replied Osmond, and 
the head of another Frank appeared. “What 
means all this, my friend?” was the address. 
“Our King comes as a guest to you, and you re- 
ceived him last evening as loyal vassals. Where- 
fore have you now drawn out of the way, and 
striven to bear off your young Duke into secret 
places? Truly it looks not well that you should 
thus strive to keep him apart, and therefore the 


King requires to see him instantly.” 
G 
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“ Sir Frenchman,” replied Osmond, ‘“‘ your King 
claims the Duke as his ward. How that may be 
my father knows not, but as he was committed to 
his charge by the states of Normandy, he holds 
himself bound to keep him in his own hands until 
further orders from them.” 

“That means, insolent Norman, that you intend 
to shut the boy up and keep him in your own 
rebel hands. You had best yield—it will be the 
better for you and for him. The child is the King’s 
ward, and he shall not be left to be nurtured in 
rebellion by northern pirates.” 

At this moment a cry from without arose, so 
loud as almost to drown the voices of the speakers 
on the turret stair, a cry welcome to the ears of 
Osmond, repeated by a multitude of voices, “ Haro! 
Haro! our little Duke!” 

It was well known as a Norman shout. So just 
and so ready to redress all grievances had the old 
Duke Rollo been, that his very name was° an 
appeal against injustice, and whenever wrong was 
done, the Norman outcry against the injury was 
always “Ha Rollo!” or as it had become shortened, 


“Haro.” And now Osmond knew that those, - 
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whose affection had been won by the uprightness 
of Rollo, were gathering to protect his helpless 
grandchild. 

The cry was likewise heard by the little garrison 
in the turret chamber, bringing hope and joy. 
Richard thought himself already rescued, and 
springing from Fru Astrida, danced about in 
ecstasy, only longing to see the faithful Normans, 
whose voices he heard ringing out again and again, 
in calls for their little Duke, and outcries against 
the Franks. The windows were, however, so high, 
that nothing could be seen from them but the sky; 
and, like Richard, the old Baron de Centeville was 
almost beside himself with anxiety to know what 
force. was gathered together, and what measures 
were being taken. He opened the door, called to 
his son, and asked if he could tell what was pass- 
ing, but Osmond knew as little—he could see 
nothing but the black, cobwebbed, dusty steps 
winding above his head, while the clamours out-, 
side, waxing fiercer and louder, drowned all the 
sounds which might otherwise have come up to 
him from the French within the Castle. At last, 


however, Osmond called out to his father, in Norse, 
G2 
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“ There is a Frank Baron come to entreat, and this 
time very humbly, that the Duke may come to 
the King.” 

“Tell him,” replied Sir Eric, “that save with 
consent of the council of Normandy, the child 
leaves not my hands.” 

“ He says,’ called back Osmond, after a moment, 
“that you shall guard him yourself, with as many 
as you choose to bring with you. He declares on 
the faith of a free Baron, that the King has no 
thought of ill—he wants to show him to the 
Rouennais without, who are calling for him, and 
threaten to tear down the tower rather than not 
see their little Duke. Shall I bid him send a 
hostage ?” 

“Answer him,” returned the Baron, “that the 
Duke leaves not this chamber unless a pledge is 
put into our hands for his safety. There was an 
oily-tongued Count, who sat next the King at 
supper—let him come hither, and then perchance 
I may trust the Duke among them.” 

Osmond gave the desired reply, which was 
carried to the King. Meantime the uproar out- 


side grew louder than ever, and there were new 
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sounds, a horn was winded, and there was a shout 
of “ Drew atde !” the Norman war-cry, joined with 
“Notre Dame de Harcourt!” 

phere, there!” cried: Sir Eric, with a long 
breath, as if relieved of half his anxieties, “the 
boy has sped well. Bernard is here at last! Now 
his head and hand are there, I doubt no longer.” 

“Here comes the Count,” said Osmond, opening 
the door, and admitting a stout, burly man, who 
seemed sorely out of breath with the ascent of the 
steep, broken stair, and very little pleased to find 
himself in such a situation. The Baron de Cente- 
ville augured well from the speed with which he 
had been sent, thinking it proved great perplexity 
and distress on the part of Louis. Without wait- 
ing to hear his hostage speak, he pointed to a 
chest on which he had been sitting, and bade two 
of his men-at-arms stand on each side of the 
Count, saying at the same time to Fru Astrida, 
“Now, mother, if aught of evil befals the child, 
you know your part. Come, Lord Richard.” 

Richard moved forward. Sir Eric held his 
hand. Osmond kept close behind him, and 


with as many of the men-at-arms as could be 
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spared from guarding Fru <Astrida and _ her 
hostage, he descended the stairs, not by any 
means sorry to go, for he was weary of being 
besieged in that turret chamber, whence he could 
see nothing, and with those friendly cries in his 
ears, he could not be afraid. 

He was conducted to the large council-room 
which was above the hall. There, the King was 
walking up and down anxiously, looking paler 
than his wont, and no wonder, for the uproar 
sounded tremendous there—and now and then 
a stone dashed against the sides of the deep 
window. 

Nearly at the same moment as_ Richard 
entered by one door, Count Bernard de Harcourt 
came in from the other, and there was a slight 
lull in the tumult. 

“What means this, my Lords?” exclaimed 
the King. “Here am I come in all good will, 
in memory of my warm friendship with Duke 
William, to take on me the care of his orphan, 
and hold council with you for avenging his death, 
and is this the greeting you afford me? You 


steal away the child, and stir up the rascaille © 
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of Rouen against me. Is this the reception for 
your King ?” 

“Sir King,” replied Bernard, .“what your 
intentions may be, I know not. All I do know 
is, that the burghers of Rouen are fiercely in- 
censed against you—so much so, that they were 
almost ready to tear me to pieces for being 
absent at this juncture. They say that you are 
keeping the child prisoner in his own Castle and 
that they will have him restored if they tear it 
down to the foundations.” 

“You are a true man, a_ loyal man—you 
understand. my good intentions,” said Louis, 
trembling, for the Normans were extremely 
dreaded. “You would not bring the shame of 
rebellion -on your town and people. Advise me 
—TI will do just as you counsel me—how shall 
I appease them?” 

“Take the child, lead him to the window, 
swear that you mean him no evil, that you will 
not take him from us,” said Bernard. “Swear 
it-on the faith of a King.” . 

“As a King—as a Christian, it is true!” said 


Louis. “Here, my boy! Wherefore shrink from 
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me? What have I done, that you should fear 
me? You have been listening to evil tales of 
me, my child. Come hither.” 

At a sign from the Count de Harcourt, Sir 
Eric led Richard forward, and put his hand into 
the King’s. Louis took him to the window, lifted 
him upon the sill, and stood there with his arm 
round him, upon which the shout, “Long live 
Richard, our little Duke!” arose again. Mean- 
time, the two Centevilles looked in wonder at 
the old Harcourt, who shook his head and mut- 
tered in his own tongue, “I will do all I may, but 
our force is small, and the King has the best of it. 
We must not yet bring a war on ourselves.” 

“ Hark! he is going to speak,” said Osmond. 

“Fair Sirs!—excellent burgesses!” began the 
King, as the cries lulled a little. “TI rejoice to 
see the love ye bear to our young Prince! I 
would all my subjects were equally loyal! But 
wherefore dread me, as if I were come to injure 
him? I, who came but to take counsel how to 
avenge the death of his father, who brought me 
back from England when I was a friendless exile. 


Know ye not how deep is the debt of gratitude I 
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owe to Duke William? He it was who made me 
King—it was he who gained me the love of the 
King of Germany; he stood godfather for my 
son—to him I owe all my wealth and state, and all 
my care is to render guerdon for it to his child, 
since, alas! I may not to himself. Duke William 
rests in his bloody grave! It is for me to call his 
murderers to account, and to cherish his son, even 
as mine own!” 

So saying, Louis tenderly embraced the little 
‘boy, and the Rouennais below broke out into 
another cry, in which “Long live King Louis,” 
was joined with “Long live Richard !” 

“You will not let the child go?” said Eric, 
meanwhile, to Harcourt. 

“Not without provision for his safety, but we 
are not fit for war as yet, and to let him go is 
the only means of warding it off.” 

Eric groaned and shook his head; but the 
Count de Harcourt’s judgment was of such weight 
with him, that he never dreamt of disputing it. 

“Bring me here,” said the King, “all that you 
deem most holy, and you shall see me pledge 


myself to be your Duke’s most faithful friend.” 
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There was some delay, during which the Norman 
Nobles had time for further counsel together, and 
Richard looked wistfully at them, wondering what 
was to happen to him, and wishing he could 
venture to ask for Alberic. ; 

Several of the Clergy of the Cathedral presently 
appeared in procession, bringing with them the 
book of the Gospels on which Richard had taken 
his installation oath, with others of the sacred 
treasures of the Church, preserved in gold cases. 
The Priests were followed by a few of the Norman 
Knights and Nobles, some of the burgesses of 
Rouen, and, to Richard’s great joy, by Alberic de 
Montémar himself. The two boys stood looking 
eagerly at each other, while preparation was made 
for the ceremony of the King’s oath. 

The stone table in the middle of the room was 
cleared, and arranged so as in some degree to 
resemble the Altar in the Cathedral; then the 
Count de Harcourt, standing before it, and holding 
the King’s hand, demanded of him whether he 
would undertake to be the friend; protector, and 
good Lord of Richard, Duke of Normandy, guard- 


ing him from all his enemies, and ever seeking his . 
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welfare. Louis, with his hand on the Gospels, 
“swore that so he would.” 

“Amen!” returned Bernard the Dane, solemnly, 
“and as thou keepest that oath to the fatherless 
child, so may the Lord do unto thine house !” 

Then followed the ceremony, which had been 
interrupted the night before, of the homage and 
oath of allegiance which Richard owed to the 
King, and, on the other hand, the King’s formal 
reception of him as a vassal, holding, under him, 
the two dukedoms of Normandy and Brittany. 
“And,” said the King, raising him in his arms 
and kissing him, “no dearer vassal do I hold in 
all my realm than this fair child, son of my 
murdered friend and benefactor—precious to me 
as my own children, as soon my Queen and I 
hope to testify.” 

Richard did not much like all this embracing ; 
but he was sure the King really meant him no ill, 
and he wondered at all the distrust the Centevilles 
had shown. 

“Now, brave Normans, said the King, ‘‘be ye 
ready speedily, for an onset on the traitor Fleming. 


The cause of my ward is my own cause. . Soon 
' a. 
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shall the trumpet be sounded, the ban and. arriere 
ban of the realm be called forth, and Arnulf, in 


the flames of his cities, and the blood of his 


vassals, shall learn to rue the day when his foot 


trod the Isle of Pecquigny! How many Normans 
can you bring to the muster, Sir Count ?”’ 

“T cannot say, within a few hundreds of lances,” 
replied the old Dane, cautiously ; “it depends on 
the numbers that may be engaged in the Italian 
war with the Saracens, but of this be sure, Sir 
King, that every man in Normandy and Brittany 
who can draw a sword or bend a bow, will stand 
forth in the cause of our little Duke; ay, and 
that his blessed father’s memory is held so dear in 
our northern home, that it needs but a message to 
King Harold Blue-tooth to bring a fleet of long 
keels into the Seine, with stout Danes enough to 
carry fire and sword, not merely through Flanders, 
but through all France. We of the North are not 
apt to forget old friendships and favours, Sir 
King.” 


“Yes, yes, I know the Norman faith of old,” 


returned Louis, uneasily, “but we should scarcely 


need such wild allies as you propose; the Count 


oe 
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of Paris, and Hubert of Senlis may be reckoned 
on, I suppose.” 

“No truer friend to Normandy than gallant and 
wise old Hugh the White!” said Bernard, “and 
as to Senlis, he is uncle to the boy, and doubly 
bound to us.” 

“JT rejoice to see your confidence,” said Louis. 
“You shall soon hear from me. In the meantime 
I must return to gather my force together, and 
summon my great vassals, and I will, with your 
leave, brave Normans, take with me my dear 
young ward. His presence will plead better in his 
cause than the finest words; moreover, he will 
grow up in love and friendship with my two boys, 
and shall be nurtured with them in all good learn- 
ing and chivalry, nor shall he ever be reminded 
that he is an orphan while under the care of Queen 
Gerberge and myself.” 

“Let the child come to me, so please you, my 
Lord the King,” answered Harcourt, bluntly. “I 
must hold some converse with him, ere I can reply.” 

“Go then, Richard,” said Louis, “go to your 
trusty vassal—happy are you in possessing such a 


friend ; I hope you know his value.” 
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“Here then, young Sir,” said the Count, in his 
native tongue, when Richard had crossed from the 
King’s side, and stood beside him, ‘“ what say you 
to this proposal ?” 

“The King is very kind,” said Richard. ‘Iam 
sure he is kind; but I do not like to go from 
Rouen, or from Dame Astrida.” 

“Listen, my Lord,” said the Dane, stooping 
down and speaking low. ‘The King is resolved 
to have you away ; he has with him the best of his 
Franks, and has so taken us at unawares, that 
though I might yet rescue you from his hands, it 
would not be without a fierce struggle, wherein 
you might be harmed, and this castle and town 
certainly burnt, and wrested from us. A few 
weeks or months, and we shall have time to draw 
our force together, so that Normandy need fear 
no man, and for that time you must tarry with 
him.” 

“Must I—and all alone?” 

“No, not alone, not without the most trusty 
guardian that can be found for you. Friend Eric, 
what say you?” and he laid his hand on the old 


Baron’s shoulder. ‘Yet, I know not; true thou 
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art, as a Norwegian mountain, but I doubt me if 
thy brains are not too dull to see through the 
French wiles and disguises, sharp as thou didst 
show thyself last night.” 

= that was Osmond, not I,” said .Sir .Eric. 
“He knows their mincing tongue better than I. 
He were the best to go with the poor child, if go 
he must.” 

“Bethink you, Eric,” said the Count, in an 
under tone, “Osmond is the only hope of your 
good old house—if there is foul play, the guardian 
will be the first to suffer.” 

“Since you think fit to peril the only hope of 
all Normandy, I am not the man to hold back my 
son where he may aid him,” said old Eric, sadly. 
“The poor child will be lonely and uncared-for 
there, and it were hard he should not have one 
faithful comrade and friend with him.” 

*“*Tt is well,” said Bernard: “young as he is, I 
had rather trust Osmond with the child than any 
one else, for he is ready of counsel, and quick 
of hand.” 

“Ay, and a pretty pass it is come to,” muttered 


old. Centeville, “that we, whose business it is to 
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guard the boy, should send him where you scarcely 
like to trust my son.” 

Bernard paid no further attention to him, but, 
coming forward, required another oath from the 
King, that Richard should be as safe and free at 
his court as at Rouen, and that on no pretence 
whatsoever should he be taken from under the 
immediate care of his Esquire, Osmond Fitz Eric, 
heir of Centeville. 

After this, the King was impatient to depart, 
and all was preparation. Bernard called Osmond 
aside to give full instructions on his conduct, and 
the means of communicating with Normandy, and 
Richard was taking leave of Fru Astrida, who had 
now descended from her turret, bringing her 
hostage with her. She wept much over her little 
Duke, praying that he might safely be restored to 
Normandy, even though she might not live to see 
it; she exhorted him not to forget the good and 
holy learning in which he had been brought up, to 
rule his temper, and, above all, to say his prayers 
constantly, never leaving out one, as the beads of — 
his rosary reminded him of their order. As to 


her own grandson, anxiety for him seemed almost 
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lost in her fears. for Richard, and the chief things 
she said to him, when he came to take leave of 
her, were directions as to the care he was to take 
of the child, telling him the honour he now 
received was one which would make his name for 
ever esteemed if he did but fulfil his trust, the 
most precious that Norman had ever yet received. 

“J will, grandmother, to the very best of my 
power,” said Osmond; ‘“‘I may die in his cause, 
but never will I be faithless !” 

“ Alberic!” said Richard, “are you glad to be 
going back to Montémar ?” 

“Yes, my Lord,” answered Alberic, sturdily, 
“as glad as you will be to come back to 
Rouen.” 

“Then I shall send for you directly, Alberic, for 
I shall never love the Princes Carloman and 
Lothaire half as well as you!” 

“My Lord the King is waiting for the Duke,” 
said a Frenchman, coming forward. 

“Farewell then, Fru Astrida. Do not weep. 
I shall soon come back. Farewell, Alberic. 
Take the bar-tailed falcon back to Montémar, 


and keep him for my sake. Farewell, Sir Eric— 
H 
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Farewell, Count Bernard. When the Normans 
come to conquer Arnulf you will lead them. O 
dear, dear Fru Astrida, farewell again.” — 


“Farewell, my own darling. The blessing of 


Heaven go with you, and bring you safe home ! 
Farewell, Osmond. Heaven guard you and 
strengthen you to be his shield and his de- 


(2? 


fence 


CHAPTER VI 


AWAY from the tall narrow gateway of Rollo’s 
Tower, with the cluster of friendly, sorrowful faces 
looking forth from it, away from the booth-like 
shops of Rouen, and the stout burghers shouting 
with all the power of their lungs, “Long live Duke 
Richard! Long live King Louis! Death to the 
Fleming !”—away from the broad Seine—away 
from home and friends, rode the young Duke of 
Normandy, by the side of the palfrey of the King 
of France. 

The King took much notice of him, kept him by 
his side, talked to him, admired the beautiful cattle 
grazing in security in the green pastures, and, as he 
looked at the rich dark brown earth of the fields, 
the Castles towering above the woods, the Con- 
vents looking like great farms, the many villages 


round the rude Churches, and the numerous popu- 
H 2 
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lation who came out to gaze at the party, and 
repeat the cry of “ Long live the King! Blessings 
on the little Duke!” he told Richard, again and 
again, that his was the most goodly duchy in 
France and Germany to boot. 

When they crossed the Epte, the King would 
have Richard in the same boat with him, and 
sitting close to Louis, and talking eagerly about 
falcons and hounds, the little Duke passed the 
boundary of his own dukedom. 

The country beyond was not like Normandy. 
First they came to a great forest, which seemed to 
have no path through it. The King ordered that 
one of the men, who had rowed them across, 
should be made to serve as guide, and two of the 
men-at-arms took him between them, and forced 
him to lead the way, while others, with their 
swords and battle-axes, cut down and cleared away 
the tangled branches and briars that nearly choked 
the path. All the time, every one was sharply on 
the look-out for robbers, and the weapons were all 
held ready for use at a moment’s notice. On 
getting beyond the forest a Castle rose before them, 


and, though it was not yet late in the day, they . 
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resolved to rest there, as a marsh lay not far 
before them, which it would not have been safe to 
traverse in the evening twilight. 

The Baron of the Castle received them with 
great respect to the King, but without paying 
much attention to the Duke of Normandy, and 
Richard did not find the second place left for him 
at the board. He coloured violently, and looked 
first at the King, and then at Osmond, but Osmond 
held up his finger in warning; he remembered 
how he had lost his temper before, and what had 
come of it, and resolved to try to bear it better ; 
and just then the Baron’s daughter, a gentle- 
looking maiden of fifteen or sixteen, came and 
spoke to him, and entertained him so well, that he 
did not think much more of his offended dignity.— 
When they set off on their journey again, the 
Baron and several of his followers came with them 
to show the only safe way across the morass, and 
a very slippery, treacherous, quaking road it was, 
where the horses’ feet left pools of water wherever 


they trod. The Kingand the Baron rode together, 


-and the other French Nobles closed round them ; 


Richard was left quite in the background, and 
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though the French men-at-arms took care not to 
lose sight of him, no one offered him any assistance, 
excepting Osmond, who, giving his own horse 
to Sybald, one of the two Norman grooms who 
accompanied him, led Richard’s horse by the 
bridle along the whole distance of the marshy 
path, a business that could scarcely have been 
pleasant, as Osmond wore his heavy hauberk, and 
his pointed, iron-guarded boots sunk deep at every 
step into the bog. He spoke little, but seemed to 
be taking good heed of every stump of willow or 
stepping-stone that might serve as a note of 
remembrance of the path. 

At the other end of the morass began a long 
tract of dreary-looking, heathy waste, without a 
sign of life. The Baron took leave of the King, 
only sending three men-at-arms, to show him the 
way to a monastery, which was to be the next 
halting-place. He sent three, because it was not 
safe for one, even fully armed, to ride alone, for 
fear of the attacks of the followers of a certain 
marauding Baron, who was at deadly feud with 
him, and made all that border a most perilous 


region. Richard might well observe that he did 
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not like the Vexin half as well as Normandy, and 
that the people ought to learn Fru Astrida’s story 
of the golden bracelets, which, in his grandfather’s 
time, had hung untouched for a year, in a tree 
in a forest. 

It was pretty much the same through the whole 
journey, waste lands, marshes, and forests alter- 
nated. The Castles stood on high mounds frowning 
on the country round, and villages were clustered 
round them, where the people either fled away, 
driving off their cattle with them at the first sight 
of an armed band, or else, if they remained, proved 
to be thin, wretched-looking creatures, with wasted 
limbs, aguish faces, and often iron collars round 
their necks. Wherever there was anything of 
more prosperous appearance, such as a few corn- 
fields, vineyards on the slopes of the hills, fat 
cattle, and peasantry looking healthy and secure, 
there was sure to be seen a range of long low stone 
buildings, surmounted with crosses, with a short 
square Church tower rising in the midst, and in- 
terspersed with gnarled hoary old apple-trees, or 
with gardens of pot-herbs spreading before them 


to the meadows. If, instead of two or three men- 
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at-arms from a Castle, or of some trembling serf 
pressed into the service, and beaten, threatened, 
and watched to prevent treachery, the King asked 
for a guide at a Convent, some lay brother would 
take his staff, or else mount an ass, and proceed in 
perfect confidence and security as to his return 
homewards, sure that his poverty and his sacred 
character would alike protect him from any out- 
rage from the most lawless marauder of the 
neighbourhood. 

Thus they travelled until they reached the royal 
Castle of Laon, where the Fleur-de-Lys standard 
on the battlements announced the presence of 
Gerberge, Queen of France, and her two sons. 
The King rode first into the court with his Nobles, 
and before Richard could follow him through the 
narrow arched gateway, he had dismounted, en- 
tered the Castle, and was out of sight. Osmond 
held the Duke’s stirrup, and followed him up the 
steps which led to the Castle Hall. It was full of 
people, but no one made way, and Richard, holding 
his Squire’s hand, looked up in his face, inquiring 
and bewildered. 


“Sir Seneschal,’ said Osmond, seeing a broad 


= 
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portly old man, with grey hair and a golden chain, 
“this is the Duke of Normandy—I pray you 
conduct him to the King’s presence.” 

Richard had no longer any cause to complain 
of neglect, for the Seneschal instantly made him 
a very low bow, and calling “Place—place for 
the high and mighty Prince, my Lord Duke of 
Normandy!” ushered him up to the dais or raised 
part of the floor, where the King and Queen stood 
together talking. The Queen looked round, as 
Richard was announced, and he saw her face, which 
was sallow, and with a sharp sour expression that 
did not please him, and he backed and looked 
reluctant, while Osmond, with a warning hand 
pressed on his shoulder, was trying to remind him 
that he ought to go forward, kneel on one knee, 
and kiss her hand. 

“There he is,” said the King. 

“One thing secure!” said the Queen ; “ but what 
makes that northern giant keep close to his heels?” 

Louis answered something in a low voice, and, 
in the meantime, Osmond tried in a whisper to 
induce his young Lord to go forward and perform 


his obeisance. 
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“IT tell you I will not,” said Richard. “She 
looks cross, and I do not like her.” 

Luckily he spoke his own language ; but his look 
and air expressed a good deal of what he said, and 
Gerberge looked all the more unattractive. 

“A thorough little Norwegian bear,” said the 
King ; “fierce and unruly as the rest. Come, and 
perform your courtesy—do you forget where you 
are?” he added, sternly. 

Richard bowed, partly because Osmond forced 
down his shoulder ; but he thought of old Rollo 
and Charles the Simple, and his proud heart re- 
solved that he would never kiss the hand of that 
sour-looking Queen. It was a determination made 
in pride and defiance, and he suffered for it after- 
wards ; but no more passed now, for the Queen 
only saw in his behaviour that of an unmannerly 
young Northman: and though she disliked and 
despised him, she did not care enough about his 
courtesy to insist on its being paid. She sat down, 
and so did the King, and they went on talking; 
the King probably telling her his adventures at 
Rouen, while Richard stood on the step of the 


dais, swelling with sullen pride. 
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Nearly a quarter of an hour had passed in this 
manner when the servants came to set the table 
for supper, and Richard, in spite of his indignant 
looks, was forced to stand aside. He wondered 
that all this time he had not seen the two Princes, 
thinking how strange he should have thought it, 
to let his own dear father be in the house so long 
without coming to welcome him. At last, just as 
the supper had been served up,a side door opened, 
and the Seneschal called, “ Place for the high and 
mighty Princes, my Lord Lothaire and my Lord 
Carloman!” and in walked two boys, one about 
the same age as Richard, the other rather less 
than a year younger. They were both thin, pale, 
; sharp-featured children, and Richard drew himself 
up to his full height, with great satisfaction at 
being so much taller than Lothaire. 

They came up ceremoniously to their father 
and kissed his hand, while he kissed their fore- 
heads, and then said to them, ‘‘There is a new 
play-fellow for you.” 

“Ts that the little Northman?” said Carloman, 
turning to stare at Richard with a look of curiosity, 


while Richard in his turn felt considerably affronted 
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that a boy so much less than himself should call 
him little. 

“Yes,” said the Queen; “your father has 
brought him home with him.” 

Carloman stepped forward, shyly holding out 
his hand to the stranger, but his brother pushed 
him rudely aside. ‘‘I am the eldest; it is my 
business to be first. So, young Northman, you 
are come here for us to play with.” 

Richard was too much amazed at being spoken 
to in this imperious way to make any answer. 
He was completely taken by surprise, and only 
opened his great blue eyes to their utmost extent. 

“Ha! why don’t you answer? Don’t you hear? 
Can you speak only your own heathen tongue ?” 
continued Lothaire. 


{ 


“The Norman is no heathen tongue said 
Richard, at once breaking silence in a loud voice. 
“We are as good Christians as you are—ay, and 
better too.” 
“Hush ! hush! my Lord!” said Osmond. 
“What now, Sir Duke,’ again interfered the 
King, in an angry tone, “are you brawling already ? 


Time, indeed, I should take you from your own 
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savage court. Sir Squire, look to it, that you 
keep your charge in better rule, or I shall send 
him instantly to bed, supperless. ” 

“My Lord, my Lord,” whispered Osmond, 
“see you not that you are bringing discredit on 
all of us?” 

“JT would be courteous enough, if they would 

be courteous to me,” returned Richard, gazing 
with eyes full of defiance at Lothaire, who, re- 
turning an angry look, had nevertheless shrunk 
back to his mother. She meanwhile was saying, 
“So strong, so rough, the young savage is, he will 
surely harm our poor boys!” 
_ “Never fear,” said Louis ; “he shall be watched. 
And,” he added in a lower tone, “for the present, 
at least, we must keep up appearances. Hubert 
of Senlis, and Hugh of Paris, have their eyes on 
us, and were the boy to be missed, the grim old 
Harcourt would have all the pirates of his land on 
us in the twinkling of an eye. We have him, and 
there we must rest content for the present. Now 
to supper.” 

At supper, Richard sat next little Carloman, 


who peeped at him every now and then from 
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under his eyelashes, as if he was afraid of him ; 
and presently, when there was a good deal of 
talking going on, so that his voice could not be 
heard, half whispered, in a very grave tone, “ Do 
you like salt beef or fresh?” 

“T like fresh,’ answered Richard, with equal 
gravity, “only we eat salt all the winter.” 

There was another silence, and then Carloman, 
with the same solemnity, asked, ‘‘ How old are 
you?” 

‘*T shall be nine on the eve of St. Boniface. 
How old are you?” 

'“Kight. I was eight at Martinmas, and Lo- 
thaire was nine three days since.” 

Another silence; then, as Osmond waited on 
Richard, Carloman returned to the charge, “Is 
that your Squire?” 

“Yes, that is Osmond de Centeville.” 

“ How tall he is !” 

“We Normans are taller than you French.” 

“Don’t say so to Lothaire, or you will make 
him angry.” 

“Why ? it is true.” 


“Yes; but—” and Carloman sunk his voice— 


AA 
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“there are some things which Lothaire will not 
hear said. Do not make him cross, or he will 
make my mother displeased with you. She 
caused Thierry de Lincourt to be scourged, because 


his ball hit Lothaire’s face.” 


“She cannot scourge me—I am a free Duke,” 


Ssaid Richard. “But why? Did he do it on 


purpose ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ And was Lothaire hurt ?” 

“Hush! you must say Prince Lothaire. No; 
it was quite a soft ball.” 

“Why?” again asked Richard—* why was he 
scourged ?” 

“T told you, because he hit Lothaire.” 

“Well, but did he not laugh, and say it was 
nothing? Alberic quite knocked me down with 
a great snowball the other day, and Sir Eric 
laughed, and said I must stand firmer.” 

“Do you make snowballs ?” 

“To be sure I do! Do not you?” 

“ Oh, no! the snow is so cold.” 

“Ah! you are but a little boy,” said Richard, 


in a superior manner. Carloman asked how it 
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was done; and Richard gave an animated de- 
scription of the snowballing, a fortnight ago, at 
Rouen, when Osmond and some of the other 
young men built a snow fortress, and defended it 
against Richard, Alberic, and the other Squires. 
Carloman listened with delight, and declared that 
next time it snowed, they would have a snow 
castle ; and thus, by the time supper was over, the 
two little boys were very good friends. 

Bedtime came not long after supper. Richard’s 
was a smaller room than he had been used to at 
Rouen ; but it amazed him exceedingly when he 
first went into it: he stood gazing in wonder, 
because, as he said, “It was as if he had been 
in a church.” 

“Yes, truly!” said Osmond. “No wonder these 
poor creatures of French cannot stand before a 
Norman lance, if they cannot sleep without glass 
to their windows. Well! what would my father 
say to this ?” 

“And see! see, Osmond! they have put hang- 
ings up all round the walls, just like our Lady’s 
church on a great feast-day. They treat us just 


as if we were the holy saints ; and here are fresh 
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rushes strewn about the floor, too. This must be 
a mistake—it must be an oratory, instead of my 
chamber.” 

“No, no, my Lord; here is our gear, which I 
bade Sybald and Henry see bestowed in our 
chamber. Well, these Franks are come to a pass, 
indeed! My grandmother will never believe what 
we shall have to tell her. Glass windows and 
hangings to sleeping chambers! [I do not like it ; 
I am sure we shall never be able to sleep, closed 
up from the free air of heaven in this way: I shall 
be always waking, and fancying I am in the chapel 
at home, hearing Father Lucas chanting his matins. 
Besides, my father would blame me for letting you 
be made as tender asa Frank. I'll have out this 
precious window, if I can.” 

Luxurious as the young Norman thought the 
King, the glazing of Laon was not permanent. 
It consisted of casements, which could be put up 
or removed at pleasure ; for,as the court possessed 
only one set of glass windows, they were taken 
down, and carried from place to place, as often as 
Louis removed from Rheims to Soissons, Laon, or 


any other of his royal castles ; so that Osmond did 
I 
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not find much difficulty in displacing them, and 
letting in the sharp, cold, wintry breeze. The next 
thing he did was to give his young Lord a lecture 
on his want of courtesy, telling him that “no 
wonder the Franks thought he had no more 
culture than a Viking (or pirate), fresh caught from 
Norway. A fine notion he was giving them of the 
training he had at Centeville, if he could not even 
show common civility to the Queen—a lady! Was 
that the way Alberic had behaved when he came 
to Rouen ?” 

“Fru Astrida did not make sour faces at him, 
nor call him a young savage,” replied Richard. 

“No, and he gave her no reason to do so; he 
knew that the first teaching of a young Knight is 
to be courteous to ladies—never mind whether 
fair and young, or old and foul of favour. Till 
you learn and note that, Lord Richard, you will 
never be worthy of your golden spurs.” 

“And the King told me she would treat me as 
a mother,” exclaimed Richard. “Do you think 
the King speaks the truth, Osmond ?” 

“That we shall see by his deeds,” said Osmond. 


“He was very kind while we were in Normandy. . 


ae 
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[ loved him so much better than the Count de 
Harcourt ; but now I think that the Count is best! 
I'll tell you, Osmond, I will never call him grim 
old Bernard again.” 

“You had best not, sir, for you will never have 
a more true-hearted vassal.” 

“Well, I wish we were back in Normandy, with 
Fru Astrida and Alberic. I cannot bear that 
Lothaire. He is proud, and unknightly, and cruel. 
I am sure he is, and I will never love him.” 

“ Hush, my Lord !—beware of speaking so loud. 
You are not in your own Castle.” 

“ And Carloman is a chicken-heart,’ continued 
Richard, unheeding. “He does not like to touch 
snow, and he cannot even slide on the ice, and he 
is afraid to go near that great dog—that beautiful 
wolf-hound.” 

“He is very little,” said Osmond. 

“T am sure I was not as cowardly at his age, 
now was I, Osmond? Don’t you remember?” 

“Come, Lord Richard, I cannot let you wait to 
remember everything ; tell your beads and pray 
that we may be brought safe back to Rouen ; and 
that you may not forget all the good that Father 
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Lucas and holy Abbot Martin have laboured to 
teach you.” 

So Richard told the beads of his rosary—black 
polished wood, with amber at certain spaces—he 
repeated a prayer with every bead, and Osmond 
did the same; then the little Duke’ put himself 
into a narrow crib of richly carved walnut ; while 
Osmond, having stuck his dagger so as to form an 
additional bolt to secure the door, and examined 
the hangings that no secret entrance might be 
concealed behind them, gathered a heap of rushes 
together, and lay down on them, wrapped in his 
mantle, across the doorway. The Duke was soon 
asleep ; but the Squire lay long awake, musing on 
the possible dangers that surrounded his charge, 


and on the best way of guarding against them. 


CHAPTER °VII 


OSMOND DE CENTEVILLE was soon convinced that 
no immediate peril threatened his young Duke at 
the Court of Laon. Louis seemed to intend to 
fulfil his oaths to the Normans by allowing the 
child to be the companion of his own sons, and to 
be treated in every respect as became his rank. 
Richard had his proper place at table, and all due 
attendance; he learnt, rode, and played with the 
Princes, and there was nothing to complain of, 
excepting the coldness and inattention with which 
the King and Queen treated him, by no means 
fulfilling the promise of being as parents to their 
orphan ward. Gerberge, who had from the first 
dreaded his superior strength and his roughness 
with her puny boys, and who had been by no 
means won by his manners at their first meeting, 


was especially distant and severe with him, hardly 
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ever speaking to him except with some rebuke, 
which, it must be confessed, Richard often 
deserved. 

As to the boys, his constant companions, 
Richard was on very friendly terms with Carlo- 
man, a gentle, timid, weakly child. Richard 
looked down upon him; but he was kind, as a 
generous-tempered boy could not fail to be, to 
one younger and weaker than himself. He was 
so much kinder than Lothaire, that Carloman was 
fast growing very fond of him, and looked up to 
his strength and courage as something noble and 
marvellous. 

It was very different with Lothaire, the person 
from whom, above all others, Richard would have 
most expected to meet with affection, as_ his 
father’s god-son,a relationship which in those times 
was thought almost as near as kindred by blood. 
Lothaire had been brought up by an indulgent 
mother, and by courtiers who never ceased flatter- 
ing him, as the heir to the crown, and he had 
learnt to think that to give way to his naturally 
imperious and violent disposition was the way 


to prove his power and assert his rank. He had 
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always had his own way, and nothing had ever 
been done to check his faults ; somewhat weakly 
health had made him fretful and timid; and a 
latent consciousness of this fearfulness made him 
all the more cruel, sometimes because he was 
frightened, sometimes because he fancied it 
manly. 

He treated his little brother in a way which 
in these times boys would call bullying ; and, as 
no one ever dared to oppose the King’s eldest son, 
it was pretty much the same with every one else, 
except now and then some dumb creature, and 
then all Lothaire’s cruelty was shown. When his 
horse kicked, and ended by throwing him, he 
stood by, and caused it to be beaten till the poor 
creatures back streamed with blood; when his 
dog bit his hand in trying to seize the meat with 
which he was teazing it, he insisted on having it 
killed, and it was worse still when a falcon pecked 
one of his fingers. It really hurt him a good deal, 
and, in a furious rage, he caused two nails to be 
heated red hot in the fire, intending to have them 
thrust into the poor bird’s eyes. 

“T will not have it done!” exclaimed Richard, 
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expecting to be obeyed as he was at home; but 
Lothaire only laughed scornfully, saying, “Do you 
think you are master here, Sir pirate ?” 

‘“‘T will not have it done!” repeated Richard. 
“Shame on you, shame on you, for thinking of 
such an unkingly deed.” 

“Shame on me! Do you know to whom you 
speak, master savage?” cried Lothaire, red with 
passion. 

“JT know who is the savage now!” said Richard. 
“Hold!” to the servant who was bringing the 
red-hot irons in a pair of tongs. 

“Hold?” exclaimed Lothaire. ‘No one com- 
mands here but I and my father. Go on Charlot 
—where is the bird? Keep her fast, Giles.” 

“Osmond. You I can command——” 

“Come away, my Lord,’ said Osmond, inter- 
rupting Richard’s order, before it was issued. 
‘We have no right to interfere here, and cannot 
hinder it. Come away from such a foul sight.” 

“ Shame on you too, Osmond, to let such a deed 
be done without hindering it!” exclaimed Richard, 
breaking from him, and rushing on the man who 


carried the hot irons. The French servants were 


> 
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not very willing to exert their strength against the 
Duke of Normandy, and Richard’s onset, taking 
the man by surprise, made him drop the tongs. 
Lothaire, both afraid and enraged, caught them up 
as a weapon of defence, and, hardly knowing what 
he did, struck full at Richard’s face with the hot 
iron. Happily it missed his eye, and the heat had 
a little abated; but, as it touched his cheek, it 
burnt him sufficiently to cause considerable pain. 
With a cry of passion, he flew at Lothaire, shook 
him with all his might, and ended by throwing 
him at his length on the pavement. But this was 
the last of Richard’s exploits, for he was at the 
same moment captured by his Squire, and borne 
off, struggling and kicking as if Osmond had been 
his greatest foe; but the young Norman’s arms 
were like iron round him; and he gave over his 
resistance sooner, because at that moment a 
whirring flapping sound was heard, and the poor 
hawk rose high, higher, over their heads in ever 
lessening circles, far away from her enemies. The 
servant who held her, had relaxed his grasp in 
the consternation caused by Lothaire’s fall, and 


she was mounting up and up, spying, it might be, 
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her way to her native rocks in Iceland, with the 
yellow eyes which Richard had saved. 

“Safe! safe!” cried Richard, joyfully, ceasing 
his struggles. “Oh, how glad lam! That young 
villain should never have hurt her. Put me down, 
Osmond, what are you doing with me?” 

“Saving you from your——no, I cannot call it 
folly,—I would hardly have had you stand still to 
see such——but let me see your face.” 

“Tt is nothing. I don’t care now the hawk is 
safe,” said Richard, though he could hardly keep 
his lips in order, and was obliged to wink very 
hard with his eyes to keep the tears out, now that 
he had leisure to feel the smarting ; but it would 
have been far beneath a Northman to complain, 
and he stood bearing it gallantly, and pinching his 
fingers tightly together, while Osmond knelt down 
to examine the hurt. “’Tis not much,” said he, 
talking to himself, “half bruise, half burn—I wish 
my grandmother was here—however, it can’t last 
long! ’Tis right, you bear it like a little Berserkar, 
and it is no bad thing that you should have a scar 
to show, that they may not be able to say you did 


all the damage.” 
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“Will it always leave a mark?” said Richard. 
“T am afraid they will call me Richard of the 
scarred cheek, when we get back to Normandy.” 

“Never mind, if they do—it will not be a mark 
to be ashamed of, even if it does last, which I do 
not believe it will.” 

“Oh, no, I am so glad the gallant falcon is out 
of his reach!” replied Richard, in a somewhat 
quivering voice. 

“Does it smart much? Well, come and bathe 
it with cold water—or shall I take you to one of 
the Queen’s women ?” 

“ No—the water,’ said Richard, and to the 
fountain in the court they went; but Osmond had 
only just begun to splash the cheek with the half- 
frozen water, with a sort of rough kindness, afraid 
at once of teaching the Duke to be effeminate, and 
of not being as tender to him as Dame Astrida 
would have wished, when a messenger came in 
haste from the King, commanding the presence of 
the Duke of Normandy and his Squire. 

Lothaire was standing between his father and 
mother on their throne-like seat, leaning against 


the Queen, who had her arm round him; his face 
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was red and glazed with tears, and he still shook 
with subsiding sobs. It was evident he was just 
recovering from a passionate crying fit. 

“How is this?” began the King, as Richard 
entered. ‘“ What means this conduct, my Lord of 
Normandy? Know you what you have done in 
striking the heir of France? I might imprison you 
this instant in a dungeon where you would never 
see the light of day.” 

“Then Bernard de Harcourt would come and 
set me free,’ fearlessly answered Richard. 

“Do you bandy words with me, child? Ask 
Prince Lothaire’s pardon instantly, or you shall 
ruett. 

“T have done nothing to ask his pardon for. 
It would have been cruel and cowardly in me 
to let him put out the poor hawk’s eyes,” said 
Richard, with a Northman’s stern contempt for 
pain, disdaining to mention his own burnt cheek, 
which indeed the King might have seen plainly 
enough. 

“ Hawk’s eyes!” repeated the King. “Speak 
the truth, Sir Duke; do not add slander to your 
other faults.” 
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“T have spoken the truth—I always speak 
it!” cried Richard. “Whoever says otherwise 
lies in his throat.” 

Osmond here hastily interfered, and desired per- 
mission to tell the whole story. The hawk was a 
valuable bird, and Louis’s face darkened when he 
heard what Lothaire had purposed, for the Prince 
had, in telling his own story, made it appear that 
Richard had been the aggressor by insisting on 
letting the falcon fly. Osmond finished by point- 
ing to the mark on Richard’s cheek, so evidently 
a burn, as to be proof that hot iron had played a 
part in the matter. The King looked at one of 
his own Squires and asked his account, and he with 
some hesitation could not but reply that it was as 
the young Sieur de Centeville had said. There- 
upon Louis angrily reproved his own people for 
having assisted the Prince in trying to injure the 
hawk, called for the chief falconer, rated him for 
not better attending to his birds, and went forth 
with him to see if the hawk could yet be re- 
captured, leaving the two boys‘ neither punished 
nor pardoned. 


“So you have escaped for this once,” said 
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Gerberge, coldly, to Richard ; “you had better 
beware another time. Come with me, my poor 
darling Lothaire.” She led her son away to her 
own apartments, and the French Squires began to 
grumble to each other complaints of the impossi- 
bility of pleasing their Lords, since, if they con- 
tradicted Prince Lothaire, he was so spiteful that 
he was sure to set the Queen against them, and 
that was far worse in the end than the King’s 
displeasure. Osmond, in the meantime, took 
Richard to re-commence bathing his face, and 
presently Carloman ran out to pity him, wonder 
at him for not crying, and say he was glad the 
poor hawk had escaped. 

The cheek continued inflamed and painful for 
some time, and there was a deep scar long after 
the pain had ceased, but Richard thought little of 
it after the first, and would have scorned to bear 
ill-will to Lothaire for the injury. 

Lothaire left off taunting Richard with his 
Norman accent, and calling him a young Sea- 
king. He had felt his strength, and was afraid 
of him; but he did not like him the better—he 


never played with him willingly—scowled, and 
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looked dark and jealous, if his father, or if 
any of the great nobles took the least notice of 
the little Duke, and whenever he was out of 
hearing, talked against him with all his natural 
spitefulness. 

Richard liked Lothaire quite as little, contemn- 
ing almost equally his cowardly ways and _ his 
imperious disposition. Since he had been Duke, 
Richard had been somewhat inclined to grow im- 
perious himself, though always kept under restraint 
by Fru Astrida’s good training, and Count Ber- 
nard’s authority, and his whole generous nature 
would have revolted against treating Alberic, or 
indeed his meanest vassal, as Lothaire used the 
unfortunate children who were his playfellows. 
Perhaps this made him look on with great horror 
at the tyranny which Lothaire exercised ; at any 
rate he learnt to abhor it more, and to make many 
resolutions against ordering people about uncivilly 
when once he should be in Normandy again. He 
often interfered to protect the poor boys, and 
generally with success, for the Prince was afraid 
of provoking such another shake as Richard had 


once given him, and though he generally repaid 
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himself on his victim in the end, he yielded for 
the time. 

Carloman, whom Richard often saved from his 
brother’s unkindness, clung closer and closer to 
him, went with him everywhere, tried to do all he 
% did, grew very fond of Osmond, and liked nothing 
better than to sit by Richard in some wide window- 
seat, in the evening, after supper, and listen to 
Richard’s version of some of Fru Astrida’s favourite 
tales, or hear. the never-ending history of sports at 
Centeville, or at Rollo’s Tower, or settle what 
great things they would both do when they were 
grown up, and Richard was ruling Normandy— 
perhaps go to the Holy Land together, and 
slaughter an unheard-of host of giants and dragons 
on the way. In the meantime, however, poor 
Carloman gave small promise of being able to 
perform great exploits, for he was very small for 
his age and often ailing; soon tired, and never 
able to bear much rough play. Richard, who had 
never had any reason to learn to forbear, did not 
at first understand this, and made Carloman cry 
several times with his roughness and violence, but 


this always vexed him so much that he grew 
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careful to. avoid such things for the future, and 
gradually learnt to treat his poor little weakly 
friend with a gentleness and patience at which 
Osmond used to marvel, and which he would 
hardly have been taught in his prosperity at 
home. 

Between. Carloman and Osmond he was thus 
tolerably happy at Laon, but he missed his own 
dear friends, and the loving greetings of his 
vassals, and longed earnestly to be at Rouen, | 
asking Osmond almost every night when they 
should go back, to which Osmond could only 
answer that he must pray that Heaven would be 
pleased to bring them home safely. 
| Osmond, in the meantime, kept a vigilant watch 
for anything that might seem to threaten danger 
to his Lord ; but at present there was no token of 
any evil being intended ; the only point in which 
Louis did not seem to be fulfilling his promises to 
the Normans was, that no preparations were made 
for attacking the Count of Flanders. 

At Easter the court was visited by Hugh the 
White, the great Count of Paris, the most power- 


ful man in France, and who was only prevented by 
K 
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his own loyalty and forbearance, from taking the 
crown from the feeble and degenerate race of 
Charlemagne. He had been a firm friend of 
William Longsword, and Osmond remarked how, 
on his arrival, the King took care to bring Richard 
forward, talk of him affectionately, and caress him 
almost as much as he had done at Rouen. The 
Count himself was really kind and affectionate to 
the little Duke; he kept him by his side, and 
seemed to like to stroke down his long flaxen 
hair, looking in his face with a grave mournful ex- 
pression, as if seeking for a likeness to his father. 
He soon asked about the scar which the burn had 
left, and the King was obliged to answer hastily, 
it was an accident, a disaster that had chanced in 
a boyish quarrel. Louis, in fact, was uneasy, and 
appeared to be watching the Count of Paris the 
whole time of his visit, so as to prevent him from 
having any conversation in private with the other 
great vassals assembled at the court. Hugh did 
not seem to perceive this, and acted as if he was 
entirely at his ease, but at the same time he > 
watched his opportunity. One evening, after 


supper, he came up to the window where Richard 
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and Carloman were, as usual, deep in story telling ; 
he sat down on the stone seat, and taking Richard 
on his knee, he asked if he had any greetings for 
the Count de Harcourt. 

How Richard’s face lighted up! “Oh, Sir,” he 
cried, “are you going to Normandy ?” 

“Not yet, my boy, but it may be that I may 
have to meet old Harcourt at the Elm: of 
Gisors.” 

“Oh, if I was but going with you.” 

“J wish I could take you, but it would scarcely 
do for me to steal the heir of Normandy. What 
shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him,’ whispered Richard, edging himself 
‘close to the Count, and trying to reach his ear, 
“tell him that I am sorry, now, that I was sullen 
when he reproved me. I know he was right. 
And, sir, if he brings with him a certain huntsman 
with a long hooked nose, whose name is Walter,” 
tell him I am sorry I used to order him about so 
unkindly. And tell him to bear my greetings to 
Fru Astrida and Sir Eric, and to Alberic.” 

“Shall I tell him how you have marked your 


face?” 
Ie) 
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“No,” said Richard, “he would think me a baby 
to care about such a thing as that!” 

The Count asked how it happened, and Richard 
told the story, for he felt as if he could tell the 
_kind Count anything—it was almost like that last 
evening that he had sat on his father’s knee. 
Hugh ended by putting his arm round him, and 
saying, “ Well, my little Duke, I am as glad as you 
are the gallant bird is safe—it will be a tale for my 
own little Hugh and Eumacette! at home—and 
you must one day be friends with them as your 
father has been with me. And now, do you think 
your Squire could come to my chamber late this 
evening when the household is at rest ?” 

Richard undertook that Osmond should do so, 
and the Count, setting him down again, returned 
to the dais. Osmond, before going to the Count 
that evening, ordered Sybald to come and guard 
the Duke’s door. It was a long conference, for 
Hugh had come to Laon chiefly for the purpose 
of seeing how it went with his friend’s son, and 
was anxious to know what Osmond thought of 


the matter. They agreed that at present there 


did not seem to be any evil intended, and that 
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it rather appeared as if Louis wished only to 
keep him as a hostage for the tranquillity of the 
borders of Normandy; but Hugh advised that 
Osmond should maintain a careful watch, and 
send intelligence to him on the first token of 
mischief. 

The next morning the Count of Paris quitted 
Laon, and everything went on in the usual course 
till the feast of Whitsuntide, when there was 
always a great display of splendour at the French 
court. The crown vassals generally came to pay 
their duty and go with the King to Church; and 
there was a state banquet, at which the King 
and Queen wore their crowns, and every one 
sat in great magnificence according to their 
rank. 

The grand procession to Church was over. 
Richard had walked with Carloman, the Prince 
richly dressed in blue, embroidered with golden 
fleur-de-lys, and Richard in scarlet, with a gold . 
Cross on his breast ; the beautiful service was over, 
they had returned to the Castle, and there the 
Seneschal was marshalling the goodly and noble 


company to the banquet, when horses’ feet were 
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heard at the gate announcing some fresh arrival. 
The Seneschal went to receive the guests, and 
presently was heard ushering in the noble Prince, 
Arnulf, Count of Flanders. 

Richard’s face became pale—he turned from 
Carloman by whose side he had been standing, 
and walked straight out of the hall and up the 
stairs, closely followed by Osmond. In a few 
minutes there was a knock at the door of his 
chamber, and a French Knight stood there saying, 
“Comes not the Duke to the banquet ?” 

“No,” answered Osmond: “he eats not with the 
slayer of his father.” 

“The King will take it amiss; for the sake of 
the child you had better beware,” said the French- 
man, hesitating. 

“He had better beware himself,’ exclaimed 
Osmond, indignantly, “how he brings the trea- 
cherous murderer of William Longsword into the 
presence of a free-born Norman, unless he would 
see him slain where he stands. Were it not for 
the boy, I would challenge the traitor this instant 
to single combat.” 


“Well, I can scarce blame you,” said the Knight, 
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“but you had best have a care how you tread, 
Farewell.” 

Richard had hardly time to express his indig- 
nation, and his wishes that he was a man, before 
another message came through a groom of Lo- 
thaire’s train, that the Duke must fast, if he would 
not consent to feast with the rest. 

* Tell Prince Lothaire,” replied Richard, “that 
I am not such a glutton as he—I had rather fast 
than be choked with eating with Arnulf.” 

All the rest of the day, Richard remained in 
his own chamber, resolved not to run the risk of 
meeting with Arnulf. The Squire remained with 
-him, in this voluntary imprisonment, and they 
occupied themselves, as best they could, with 
furbishing Osmond’s armour, and helping each 
other out in repeating some of the Sagas. 
They once heard a great uproar in the court, 
and both were very anxious to learn its cause, 
but they did not know it till late in the after- 
noon. 

Carloman crept up to them—“ Here I am at 


tp 
! 


last he exclaimed. “Here, Richard, I have 


brought you some bread, as you had no dinner: 
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it was all I could bring. I saved it under the 
table lest Lothaire should see it.” 

Richard thanked Carloman with all his- heart, 
and being very hungry was glad to share the 
bread with Osmond. He asked how long the 
wicked Count was going to stay, and rejoiced to 
hear he was going away the next morning, and 
the King was going with him. 

“What was that great noise in the court?” 
the asked Richard. 

“T scarcely like to tell you,” returned Carloman. 

Richard, however, begged to hear, and Carlo- 
man was obliged to tell that the two Norman 
grooms, Sybald and Henry, had quarrelled with 
the Flemings of Arnulfs train; there had been a 
fray, which had ended in the death of three 
Flemings, a Frank, and of Sybald himself—— 
And where was Henry? Alas! there was more 
ill news—the King had sentenced Henry to die, 
and he had been hanged immediately. 

Dark with anger and sorrow grew young 
Richard’s face; he had been fond of his two 
Norman attendants, he trusted to their attachment, 


and he would have wept for their loss even if it 
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had happened in any other way ; but now, when it 
had been caused by their enmity to his father’s 
foes, the Flemings,—when one had fallen over- 
whelmed by numbers, and the other been con- 
-demnced hastily, cruelly, unjustly, it was too much, 
and he almost choked with grief and indignation. 
Why had he not been there, to claim Henry as his 
own vassal, and if he could not save him, at least 
bid him farewell? Then he would have broken 
out in angry threats, but he felt his own helpless- 
ness, and was ashamed, and he could only shed 
tears of passionate grief, refusing all Carloman’s 
attempts to comfort him. Osmond was even more 
~ concerned ; he valued the two Normans extremely 
for their courage and faithfulness, and had relied 
on sending intelligence by their means to Rouen, 
in case of need. It appeared to him as if the first 
opportunity had been seized of removing these 
protectors from the little Duke, and as if the 
designs, whatever they might be, which had been 
formed against him, were about to take effect. 
He had little doubt that his own turn would be 
the next ; but he was resolved to endure anything, 


rather than give the smallest opportunity of re- 
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moving him, to bear even insults with patience, 
and to remember that in his care rested the sole 
hope of safety for his charge. 

That danger was fast gathering around them 
became more evident every day, especially after 
the King and Arnulf had gone away together. It 
was very hot weather, and Richard began to weary 
after the broad cool river at Rouen, where he used 
to bathe last summer; and one evening he per- 
suaded his Squire to go down with him to the 
Oise, which flowed along some meadow ground 
about a quarter of a mile from the Castle ; but they 
had hardly set forth before three or four attendants 
came running after them, with express orders from 
the Queen that they should return immediately. 
They obeyed, and found her standing in the Castle 
hall, looking greatly incensed. f 

“What means this?” she . asked, angrily. 
“Knew you not that the King has left commands 
that the Duke quits not the Castle in his 
absence ?” 

“T was only going as far as the river——” began 
Richard, but Gerberge cut him short. “ Silence, 


child—I will hear no excuses. Perhaps you think, 
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Sieur de Centeville, that you may take liberties in 
the King’s absence, but I tell you that if you -are 
found without the walls again, it shall be at your 
peril; ay, and his! I'll have those haughty eyes 
put out, if you disobey !” 

She turned away, and Lothaire looked at them 
with his air of gratified malice. “ You will not 
lord it over your betters much longer, young 
pirate!” said he, as he followed his mother, afraid 
to stay to meet the anger he might have excited 
by the taunt he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of making; but Richard, who, six months ago 
could not brook a slight disappointment or oppo- 
sition, had, in his present life of restraint, danger, 
and vexation, learnt to curb the first outbreak of 
_ temper, and to bear patiently instead of breaking 
out into passion and threats, and now his only 
thought was of his beloved Squire. 

“Oh, Osmond! Osmond!” he exclaimed, “ they 
shall not hurt you. I will never go out again. 
I will never speak another hasty word. I will 
never. affront. the Prince, if they will but leave 


you with me!” 


CHAPTER eVIiITt 


IT was a fine summer evening, and Richard and 
Carloman were playing at ball on the steps of the 
Castle-gate, when a voice was heard from beneath, 
begging for alms from the noble Princes in the 
name of the blessed Virgin, and the two boys saw 
a pilgrim standing at the gate, wrapt in a long 
robe of serge, with a staff in his hand, surmounted 
by a Cross, a scrip at his girdle, and a broad shady 
hat, which he had taken off, as he stood, making 
low obeisances, and asking charity. 

“Come in, holy pilgrim,” said Carloman. “ It 
is late, and you shall sup and rest here to- 
night.” 

“Blessings from Heaven light on you, noble 
Prince,” replied the pilgrim, and at that moment 
Richard shouted joyfully, “A Norman,a Norman! 


‘tis my own dear speech! Oh, are you not from 
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Normandy? Osmond, Osmond! he comes from 
home!” 

“My Lord! my own Lord!” exclaimed the 
pilgrim, and, kneeling on one knee at the foot of 
the steps, he kissed the hand which his young Duke 
held out to him—* This is joy unlooked for !” 

“Walter! —Walter, the huntsman!” cried 
Richard. “Is it you? Oh, how is Fru Astrida, 
and all at home?” 

“Well, my Lord, and wearying to know how it 
is with you—” began Walter—but a very different 
tone exclaimed from behind the pilgrim, “What 
is all this? Who is stopping my way? What! 
Richard would be King, and more, would he? 
More insolence!” It was Lothaire, returning 
with his attendants from the chase, in by no 
means an amiable mood, for he had been dis- 
appointed of his game. 

“He isa Norman—a vassal of Richard’s own,” 
said Carloman. 

“A Norman, is he? I thought we had got rid 
of the robbers! We want no robbers here! 
Scourge him soundly, Perron, and teach him how 


to stop my way!” 
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“He is a pilgrim, my Lord,” suggested one of 
the followers. 

“I care not; I'll have no Normans here, 
coming spying in disguise. Scourge him, I say, 
dog that he is!| Away with him! A spy, a spy!” 

“No Norman is scourged in my sight!” said 
Richard, darting forwards, and throwing himself 
between Walter and the woodsman, who was pre- 
paring to obey Lothaire, just in time to receive on 
his own bare neck the sharp, cutting leathern 
thong, which raised a long red streak along its 
course. Lothaire laughed. 

“My Lord Duke! What have you done? Oh, 
leave me—this befits you not!” cried Walter, 
extremely distressed; but Richard had caught 
hold of the whip, and called out, “Away, away ! 
run! haste, haste!” and the words were repeated 
at once by Osmond, Carloman, and many of the 
French, who, though afraid to disobey the Prince, 
were unwilling to violate the sanctity of a pil- 
grim’s person; and the Norman, seeing there was 
no help for it, obeyed: the French made way for 
him and he effected his escape; while Lothaire, 


after a great deal of storming and raging, went up 
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to his mother to triumph in the cleverness with 
which he had detected a Norman spy in disguise. 

Lothaire was not far wrong ; Walter had really 
come to satisfy himself as to the safety of the 
little Duke, and try to gain an interview with 
Osmond. In the latter purpose he failed, though 
he lingered in the neighbourhood of Laon for 
several days; for Osmond never left the Duke 
for an instant, and he was, as has been shown, a 
close prisoner, in all but the name, within the 
walls of the Castle. The pilgrim had, however, 
the opportunity of picking up tidings which made 
him perceive the true state of things: he learnt 
the deaths of Sybald and Henry, the alliance 
between the King and Arnulf, and the restraint 
and harshness with which the Duke was treated ; 
and with this intelligence he went in haste to 
Normandy. 

Soon after his arrival, a three days’ fast was 
observed throughout the dukedom, and in every 
church, from the Cathedral of Bayeux to the 
smallest and rudest village shrine, crowds of 
worshippers were kneeling, imploring, many of 


them with tears, that God would look on them in 
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His mercy, restore to them their Prince, and 
deliver the child out of the hands of his enemies. 
How earnest and sorrowful were the prayers 
offered at Centeville may well be imagined ; and 
at Montémar sur Epte the anxiety was scarcely 
less. Indeed, from the time the evil tidings 
arrived, Alberic grew so restless and unhappy, and 
so anxious to do something, that at last his 
mother set out with him on a pilgrimage to 
the Abbey of Jumicges, to pray for the rescue of 
his dear little Duke. 

In the meantime, Louis had sent notice to 
Laon that he should return home in a week’s 
time ; and Richard rejoiced at the prospect, for 
the King had always been less unkind to him 
than the Queen, and he hoped to be, released 
from his captivity within the Castle. Just at this 
time he became very unwell ; it might have been 
only the effect of the life of unwonted confinement 
which he had lately led that was beginning to tell 
on his health ; but, after being heavy and uncom- 
fortable for a day or two, without knowing what 
was the matter with him, he was one night at- 


tacked with high fever. 
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Osmond was dreadfully alarmed, knowing 
nothing at all of the treatment of illness, and, 
what was worse, fully persuaded that the poor 
child had been poisoned, and therefore resolved 
not to call any assistance ; he hung over him all 
night, expecting each moment to see him expire 
—ready to tear his hair with despair and fury, 
and yet obliged to restrain himself to the utmost 
quietness and gentleness, to soothe the suffering of 
the sick chiid. 

Through that night, Richard either tossed 
about on his narrow bed, or, when his restlessness 
desired the change, sat, leaning his aching head on 
Osmond’s breast, too oppressed and miserable to 
speak or think. When the day dawned on them, 
and he was still too ill to leave the room, 
messengers were sent for him, and Osmond could 
no longer conceal the fact of his sickness, but 
parleyed at the door, keeping out every one he 
could, and refusing all offers of attendance. He 
would not even admit Carloman, though Richard, 
hearing his voice, begged to see him ; and when a 
proposal was sent from the Queen, that a skilful 


old nurse should visit and prescribe for the 
L 
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patient, he refused with all his might, and when he 
had shut the door, walked up and down, mutter- 
ing, “Ay, ay, the witch! coming to finish what 
she has begun!” 

All that day and the next, Richard continued 
very ill, and Osmond waited on him very assidu- 
ously, never closing his eyes for a moment, but 
constantly telling his beads whenever the boy did 
not require his attendance. At last Richard fell 
asleep, slept long and soundly for some hours, 
and waked much better. Osmond was in a trans- 
port of joy: “ Thanks to Heaven, they shall fail for 
this time and they shall never have another chance! 
May Heaven be with us still!” Richard was too 
weak and weary to ask what he meant, and for 
the next few days Osmond watched him with the 
utmost care. As for food, now that Richard could 
eat again, Osmond would not hear of his touching 
what was sent for him from the royal table, but 
always went down himself to procure foed in the 
kitchen, where he said he had a friend among the 
cooks, who would, he thought, scarcely poison him 
intentionally. When Richard was able to cross 
the room, he insisted on his always fastening the 
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door with his dagger, and never opening to any 
summons but his own, not even Prince Carloman’s. 
Richard wondered, but he was obliged to obey; 
and he knew enough of the perils around him to 
perceive the reasonableness of Osmond’s caution. 

Thus several days had passed, the King had 
returned, and Richard was so much recovered, 
that he had become very anxious to be allowed to 
go down stairs again, instead of remaining shut up 
there ; but still Osmond would not consent, though 
Richard had done nothing all day but walk round 
the room, to show how strong he was. 

“Now, my Lord, guard the door—take care, 
said Osmond ; “you have no loss to-day, for the 
King has brought home Herluin of Montrueil, 
whom you would be almost as loth to meet as 
the Fleming. And tell your beads while I am 
gone, that the Saints may bring us out of our 
peril.” 

Osmond was absent nearly half an hour, and, 
when he returned, brought on his shoulders a huge 
bundle of straw. “ What is this for?” exclaimed 
Richard. “I wanted my supper, and you have 


brought straw !” 
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“Here is your supper,” said Osmond, throwing 
down the straw, and producing a bag with some 
bread and meat. “What should you say, my 
Lord, if we should sup in Normandy to-morrow 
night ?” 

“In Normandy!” cried Richard, springing up 
and clapping his hands. “In Normandy! Oh, 
Osmond, did you say in Normandy? Shall we, 
shall we really ? Oh, joy! joy! Is Count Bernard 
come? Will the King let us go?” 

“Hush ! hush, sir! It must be our own doing; it 
will all fail if you are not silent and prudent, and 
we shall be undone.” 

“JT will do anything to get home again !” - 

“ Fat first,” said Osmond. 

“But what are you going to do? I will not be 
as foolish as I was when you tried to get me safe 
out of Rollo’s tower. But I should like to wish 
Carloman farewell.” 

“That must not be,” said Osmond ; “we should 
not have time to escape, if they did not still believe 
you very ill in bed.” 

“T am sorry not to wish Carloman good-bye,” 


repeated Richard ; “but we shall see Fru Astrida_ 
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again, and Sir Eric; and Alberic must come 
back! Oh, do let us go! O Normandy, dear 
Normandy !” 

Richard could hardly eat for excitement, while 
Osmond hastily made his arrangements, girding 
on his sword, and giving Richard his dagger to 
put into his belt. He placed the remainder of 
the provisions in his wallet, threw a thick purple 
cloth mantle over the Duke, and then desired him 
to lie down on the straw which he had brought in. 
“TJ shall hide you in it,” he said, “and carry you 
through the hall, as if I was going to feed my 
horse.” 

“Oh, they will never guess!” cried Richard, 
laughing. “I will be quite still—I will make no 
noise—I will hold my breath,” 

“Yes, mind you do not move hand or foot, 
or rustle the straw. It is no play—it is life 
or death,” said Osmond, as he disposed the 
straw round the little boy. “There, can you 
breathe ?” 


“Ves,” said Richard’s voice from the midst. 


fAm-I quite hidden ?.” 


“Entirely. Now, remember, whatever happens, 
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do not move. May Heaven protect us! Now, 
the Saints be with us!” 

Richard, from the interior of the bundle heard 
Osmond set open the door ; then he felt himself 
raised from the ground; Osmond was carrying 
him along down the stairs, the ends of the straw 
crushing and sweeping against the wall. The 
only way to the outer door was through the hall, 
and here was the danger. Richard heard voices, 
steps, loud singing and laughter, as if feasting was 
going on; then some one said, “Tending your 
horse, Sieur dé Centeville ?” 

“Yes,” Osmond made answer. “You know, 
since we lost our grooms, the poor black would 
come off badly, did I not attend to him.” 

Presently came Carloman’s voice: “O Osmond 
de Centeville! is Richard better ?” 

“He is better, my Lord, I thank you; ime 
hardly yet out of danger.” 

“Oh, I wish he was well! And when will you 
let me come to him, Osmond? Indeed, I would 
sit quiet, and not disturb him.” 

“It may not be yet, my Lord, though the 


Duke loves you well—he told me so but now.” 


x 
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“Did he? Qh, tell him I love him very much 
—better than any one here—and it is very dull 
without him. Tell him so, Osmond.” 

Richard could hardly help calling out to his 
dear little Carloman; but he remembered the 
peril of Osmond’s eyes and the Queen’s threat, 
and held his peace, with some vague notion that 
some day he would make Carloman King of 
France. In the meantime, half stifled with the 
straw, he felt himself carried on, down the steps, 
across the court; and then he knew, from the 
darkness and the changed sound: of Osmond’s 
tread, that they were in the stable. Osmond laid 
him carefully down, and whispered— 

“All right so far. You can breathe?” 

“Not well. Can’t you let me out?” 

“Not yet—not for worlds. Now tell me if I 
put you face downwards, for I cannot see.” 

He laid the living heap of straw across the 
saddle, bound it on, then led out the horse, gazing 
round cautiously as he did so ; but the whole of 
the people of the Castle were feasting, and there 
was no one to watch the gates. Richard heard the 


hollow sound of the hoofs, as the drawbridge was 


‘\, 
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crossed, and knew that he was free; but still 
Osmond held his arm over him, and would not let 
him move, for some distance. Then, just as 
Richard felt as if he could endure the stifling of 
the straw, and his uncomfortable position, not a 
moment longer, Osmond stopped the horse, took 
him down, laid him on the grass, and released 
him. He gazed around; they were in a little 
wood ; evening twilight was just coming on, and 
the birds sang sweetly. 

“Free! free !—this is freedom!” cried Richard, 
leaping up in the delicious cool evening breeze ; 
“the Queen and Lothaire, and that grim room, 
all far behind.” 

“Not so far yet,” said Osmond; “ you must 
not call yourself safe till the Epte is between us 
and them. Into the saddle, my Lord ; we must 
ride for our lives.” 

Osmond helped the Duke to mount, and sprang 
to the saddle behind him, set spurs to the horse, 
and rode on at a quick rate, though not at full 
speed, as he wished to spare the horse. The twi- 
light faded, the stars came out, and still he rode, 


his arm round the child, who, as night advanced, 


py ; 


ESCAPE FROM CAPTIVITY. 
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grew weary, and often sunk into a sort of half 
doze, conscious all the time of the trot of the horse. 
But each step was taking him further from Queen 
Gerberge, and nearer to Normandy ; and what 
recked he of weariness? On—on; the stars grew 
pale again, and the first pink light of dawn showed 
in the eastern sky ; the sun rose, mounted higher 
and higher, and the day grew hotter; the horse 
went more slowly, stumbled, and though Osmond 
halted and loosed the girth, he only mended his 
pace for a little while. 

‘Osmond looked grievously perplexed; but they 
had not gone much further before a party of 
merchants came in sight, winding their way with a 
long train of loaded mules, and stout men to guard 
them, across the plains, like an eastern caravan in 
the desert. They gazed in surprise at the tall 
young Norman holding the child upon the worn- 
out war-horse. 

“Sir merchant,’ said Osmond to the first, “see 
you this steed? Better horse never was ridden ; 
but he is sorely -spent, and we must make 
speed. Let me barter him with you for yonder 


stout palfrey. He is worth twice as much, 
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but I cannot stop to chaffer—ay or no at 
once.” 

The merchant, seeing the value of Osmond’s 
gallant black, accepted the offer ; and Osmond re- 
moving his saddle, and placing Richard on his new 
steed, again mounted, and on they went through 
the country which Osmond’s eye had marked with 
the sagacity men acquire by living in wild, un- 
settled places. The great marshes were now far 
less dangerous than in the winter, and they safely 
crossed them. There had, as yet, been no pursuit, 
and Osmond’s only fear was for his little charge, 
who, not having recovered his full strength since his 
illness, began to suffer greatly from fatigue in the 
heat of that broiling summer day, and leant against 
Osmond patiently, but very wearily, without mov- 
ing or looking up. He scarcely revived when the 
sun went down, and a cool breeze sprang up, which 
much refreshed Osmond himself; and still more 
did it refresh the Squire to see, at length, winding 
through the green pastures, a blue river, on the 
opposite bank of which rose a_ high rocky 
mound, bearing a castle with many a turret and 


battlement. 
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“The Epte! the Epte! There is Normandy, sir! 
Look up, and see your own dukedom.” “ Nor- 
mandy !” cried Richard, sitting upright. “Oh, my 
own home!” Still the Epte was wide and deep, 
and the peril was not yet ended. Osmond looked 
anxiously, and rejoiced to see marks of cattle, as if 
it had been forded. “We must try it,” he said, and 
dismounting, he waded in, leading the horse, and 
firmly holding Richard in the saddle. Deep they 
went ; the water rose to Richard’s feet, then to the 
horse’s neck; then the horse was swimming, and 
Osmond too, still keeping his firm hold ; then there 
was ground again, the force of the current was less, 
and they were gaining the bank. At that instant, 
however, they perceived two men aiming at them 
with cross-bows from the castle, and another 
standing on the bank above them, who called out, 
“Hold! None pass the ford of Montémar without 
permission of the noble Dame Yolande.” “Ha! 
Bertrand, the Seneschal, is that you?” returned 
Osmond. “Who calls me by my name?” replied 
the Seneschal. “It is I, Osmond de Centeville. 
Open your gates quickly, Sir Seneschal ; for here is 


the Duke, sorely in need of rest and refreshment.” 
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“The Duke!” exclaimed Bertrand, hurrying 
down to the landing-place, and throwing off his 
cap. “The Duke! the Duke!” rang out the shout 
from the men-at-arms on the battlements above ; 
and in an instant more Osmond had led the horse 
up from the water, and was exclaiming, “ Look up, 
my Lord, look up! You are in your own dukedom 
again, and this is Alberic’s castle.” 

“Welcome, indeed, most noble Lord Duke! 
Blessings on the day!” cried the Seneschal. 
“What joy for my Lady and my young Lord!” 

“ He is sorely weary,’ said Osmond, looking 
anxiously at Richard, who, even at the welcome 
cries that showed so plainly that he was in his own 
Normandy, scarcely raised himself or spoke. ‘ He 
had been very sick ere I brought him away. I 
doubt me they sought to poison him, and I vowed 
not to tarry at Laon another hour after he was fit 
to move. But cheer up, my Lord ; you are safe 
and free now, and here is the good Dame de 
Montémar to tend you, far better than a rude 
squire like me.” 

“Alas, no!” said the Seneschal ; “our Dame is 


gone with young Alberic on a_ pilgrimage to 
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Jumieges to pray for the Duke’s safety. What joy 
for them to know that their prayers have been 
granted !” 

Osmond, however, could scarcely rejoice, so 
alarmed was he at the extreme weariness and 
exhaustion of his charge, who, when they brought 
him into the Castle hall, hardly spoke or looked, 
and could not eat. They carried him up to 
Alberic’s bed, where he tossed about restlessly, too 
tired to sleep. 

“ Alas! alas!” said Osmond, “I have been too 
hasty. I have but saved him from the Franks to 
be his death by my own imprudence.” 

“Hush! Sieur de Centeville,” said the Sene- 
-schal’s wife, coming into the room. “To talk in 
that manner is the way to be his death, indeed. 
Leave the child to me—he is only over-weary.” 

Osmond was sure his Duke was among friends, 
and would have been glad to trust him to a 
woman; but Richard had but one instinct left 
in all his weakness and exhaustion—to cling close 
to Osmond, as if he felt him his only friend and 
protector; for he was, as yet, too much worn out 


to understand that he was in Normandy and 
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safe. For two or three hours, therefore, Osmond 
and the Seneschal’s wife watched on each side 
of his bed, soothing his restlessness, until at 
length he became quiet, and at last dropped 
sound asleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens when Richard 
awoke. He turned on his straw-filled crib, and 
looked up. It was not the tapestried walls 
of his chamber at Laon that met his opening 
eyes, but the rugged stone and _ tall loop-hole 
window of a turret chamber. Osmond de Cen- 
teville lay on the floor by his side, in the sound 
sleep of one overcome by long watching and 
weariness. And what more did Richard see? 

It was the bright face and sparkling eyes of 
Alberic de Montémar, who was leaning against the 
foot of his bed, gazing earnestly, as he watched 
for his waking. There was a cry— Alberic! 
Alberic!” “My Lord! my Lord!” Richard sat 
up and held out both arms, and Alberic flung 
himself into them. They hugged each other, and 
uttered broken exclamations and screams of joy, 
enough to have awakened any sleeper but one so 


wearied out as Osmond, 
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“ And is it true? Oh, am I really in Normandy 
again?” cried Richard. 

“Yes, yes!—oh, yes, my Lord! You are at 
Montémar. Everything here is yours. The bar- 
tailed hawk is quite well, and my mother will be 
here this evening; she let me ride on the instant 
we heard the news.” 

“We rode long and late, and I was very weary,” 
said Richard! “but I don’t care, now we are at 
home. But I can hardly believe it! Oh, Alberic, 
it has been very dreary!” 

“See here, my Lord!” said Alberic, standing by 
the window. “ Look here, and you will know you 
are at home again!” 

Richard bounded to the window, and what a 
sight met his eyes! The Castle court was thronged 
with men-at-arms and horses, the morning sun 
sparkling on many a burnished hauberk and tall 
conical helmet, and above them waved many a 
banner and pennon that Richard knew full well. 
“There! there!” he shouted aloud with glee. 
“Oh, there is the horse-shoe of Ferri¢res!. and 
there the chequers of Warenne! Oh, and best of 


all, there is—there is our own red pennon of 
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Centeville! O  Alberic! Alberic ! is Sir Eric 
here ? I must go down to him!” 

“ Bertrand sent out notice to them all, as soon 
as you came, to come and guard our Castle,” 
said Alberic, “lest the Franks should pursue you ; 
but you are safe now—safe as Norman spears can 
make you—thanks be to God !” 

“Yes, thanks to God!” said Richard, crossing 
himself, and kneeling reverently for some minutes, 
while he repeated his Latin prayer; then, rising 
and looking at Alberic, he said, “I must thank 
Him, indeed, for he has saved Osmond and me 
from the cruel King and Queen, and I must try 
to be a less hasty and overbearing boy than I was 
when I went away; for I vowed that so I would 
be, if ever I came back. Poor Osmond, how 
soundly he sleeps! Come, Alberic, show me the 
way to Sir Eric!” 

And, holding Alberic’s hand, Richard left the 
room, and descended the stairs to the Castle hall. 
Many of the Norman knights and barons, in full 
armour, were gathered there; but Richard looked 
only for one. He knew Sir Eric’s grizzled hair, 


and blue inlaid armour, though his back was to- 
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wards him, and in a moment, before his entrance 
had been perceived, he sprang towards him, and, 
with outstretched arms, exclaimed : “ Sir Eric—dear 
Sir Eric, here I am! Osmond is safe! And is 
Fru Astrida well?” 

The old Baron turned. “My child!” he 
exclaimed, and clasped him in his mailed arms, 
while the tears flowed down his rugged cheeks. 
“Blessed be God that you are safe, and that my 
son has done his duty!” 

“ And is Fru Astrida well ?” 

“Yes, right well, since she heard of your safety. 
But look round, my Lord ; it befits not a Duke to 
be clinging thus round an old man’s neck. See 
how many of your true vassals be here, to guard 
you from the villain Franks.” 

Richard stood up, and held out his hand, bow- 
ing courteously and acknowledging the greetings 
of each bold baron, with a grace and readiness he 
certainly had not when he left Normandy. He 
was taller too; and though still pale, and not 
dressed with much care (since he had hurried on 
his clothes with no help but Alberic’s)—though 


his hair was rough and disordered, and the scar of 
M 


a 
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the burn had not yet faded from his cheek—yet still, 
with his bright blue eyes, glad face, and upright 
form, he was a princely, promising boy, and the 
Norman knights looked at him with pride and joy, 
more especially when, unprompted, he said: “I 
thank you, gallant knights, for coming to guard 
me. I do not fear the whole French host now I 
am among my own true Normans.” 

Sir Eric led him to the door of the hall to the 
top of the steps, that the men-at-arms might see 
him; and then such a shout rang out of “ Long 
live Duke Richard!”—“ Blessings on the little 
‘Duke !”—that it echoed and came back again 
from the hills around—it pealed from the old 
tower—it roused Osmond from his sleep—and, if 
anything more had been wanting to do so, it made 
Richard feel that he was indeed in a land where 
every heart glowed with loyal love for him. | 

Before the shout had died away, a bugle-horn 
was heard winding before the gate; and Sir Eric, 
saying, “It is the Count of Harcourt’s note,” sent _ 
Bertrand to open the gates in haste, while Alberic 
followed, as Lord of the Castle, to receive the 


Count. 
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The old Count rode into the court, and to the 
foot of the steps, where he dismounted, Alberic 
holding his stirrup. He had not taken many steps 
upwards before Richard came voluntarily to meet 
him (which he had never done before), held out 
his hand, and said, “Welcome, Count Bernard, 
welcome. Thank you for coming to guard me. 
I am very glad to see you once more.” 

“ Ah, my young Lord,” said Bernard, “I am 
right glad to see you out of the clutches of the 
Franks ! You know friend from foe now, methinks!” 
_ “Yes, indeed I do, Count Bernard. I know you 
meant kindly by me, and that I ought to have 
thanked you, and not been angry, when you re- 
proved me. Wait one moment, Sir Count ; there is 
one thing that I promised mysclf to say if ever I 
came safe to my own dear home. Walter— 
Maurice—Jeannot—all you of my household, and 
of Sir Eric’s—I know, before I went away, I was 
often no good Lord to you; I was passionate, and 
proud, and overbearing; but God has punished me 
for it, when I was far away among my enemies, 
and sick and lonely. I am very sorry for it, and I 
hope you will pardon me; for I will strive, and I 
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hope God will help me, never to be proud and 
passionate again.” 

“There, Sir Eric,’ said Bernard, “you hear 
what the boy says. If he speaks it out so bold 
and free, without bidding, and if he holds to 
what he says, I doubt it not that he shall not grieve 
for his journey to France, and that we shall see 
him, in all things, such a Prince as his father of 
blessed memory.” ; 

“You must thank Osmond for me,” said 
Richard, as Osmond came down, awakened at 
length. “It is Osmond who has helped me to 
bear my troubles; and as to saving me, why he 
flew away with me even like an old eagle with its 
eaglet. I say, Osmond, you must ever after this 
wear a pair of wings on shield and pennon, to 
show how well we managed our flight.” 

“As you will, my Lord,” said Osmond, half 
asleep ; “but ’twas a good long flight at a stretch, 
and I trust never to have to fly before your foes 
or mine again.” 

What a glad summer’s day was that! Even the 
three hours spent in council did but renew the 
relish with which Richard visited Alberic’s 


, 
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treasures, told his adventures, and showed the 
accomplishments he had learnt at Laon. The 
evening was more joyous still; for the Castle 
gates were opened, first to receive Dame Yolande 
Montémar, and not above a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, the drawbridge was lowered to admit 
the followers of Centeville ; and in front of them 
appeared Fru Astrida’s own high cap. Richard 
made but one bound into her arms, and was 
clasped to her breast; then held off at arm’s- 
length, that she might see how much he was 
grown, and pity his scar; then hugged closer than 
ever: but, taking another look, she declared that 
Osmond left his hair like King Harald Horrid- 
locks ; 1° and, drawing an ivory comb from her 
pouch, began to pull out the thick tangles, hurting 
him to a degree that would once have made him 
rebel, but now he only fondled her the more. 

As to Osmond, when he knelt before her, she 
blessed him, and sobbed over him, and blamed 
him for over-tiring her darling, all in one; and 
assuredly, when night closed in and Richard had, 
as of old, told his beads beside her knee, the 
happiest boy in Normandy was its little Duke. 


CHAPTER. [x 


MONTEMAR was too near the frontier to be a safe 
abode for the little Duke, and his uncle, Count 
Hubert of Senlis, agreed with Bernard the Dane 
that he would be more secure beyond the limits 
of his own duchy, which was likely soon to be the 
scene of war; and, sorely against his will, he was 
sent in secret, under a strong escort, first to the 
Castle of Coucy, and afterwards to Senlis. 

His consolation was, that he was not again 
separated from his friends ; Alberic, Sir Eric, and 
even Fru Astrida, accompanied him, as well as his 
constant follower, Osmond. Indeed, the Baron 
would hardly bear that he should be out of his 
sight ; and he was still so carefully watched, that 
it was almost like a captivity. Never, even in the 
summer days, was he allowed to go beyond the 


Castle walls ; and his guardians would fain have 
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had it supposed that the Castle did not contain 
any such guest. 

Osmond did not give him so much of his com- 
pany as usual, but was always at work in the 
armourer’s forge—a low, vaulted chamber, opening 
into the Castle court. Richard and Alberic were 
very curious to know what he did there ; but he 
fastened the door with an iron bar, and they were 
forced to content themselves with listening to the 
strokes of the hammer, keeping time to the voice 
that sang out, loud and cheerily, the song of 
“Sigurd’s sword, and the maiden sleeping within 
the ring of flame.” Fru Astrida said Osmond was 
quite right—no good weapon-smith ever toiled 
with open doors; and when the boys asked him 
questions as to his work, he only smiled, and said 
that they would see what it was when the call to 
arms should come. 

They thought it near at hand, for tidings came 
that Louis had assembled his army, and marched 
into Normandy to recover the person of the young 
Duke, and to seize the country. No summons, 
however, arrived, but a message came instead, that 


Rouen had been surrendered into the hands of 
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the King. Richard shed indignant tears. “My 


1 


father’s Castle! My own city in the hands of the ~ 


foe! Bernard is a traitor then! None shall hinder 
me from so calling him. Why did we trust him?” 

“ Never fear, Lord Duke,” said Osmond. “ When 
you come to the years of Knighthood, your own 
sword shall right you, in spite of all the false 
Danes, and falser Franks, in the land.” 

“What! you too, son Osmond? I deemed you 
carried a cooler brain than to miscall one who was 
true to Rollo’s race before you or yon varlet were 
born!” said the old Baron. 

“He has yielded my dukedom! It is mis-call- 
ing to say he is aught but a traitor!” cried Richard. 
“ Vile, treacherous, favour-seeking—” 

“ Peace, peace, my Lord,” said the Baron. “Ber- 
nard has more in that wary head of his than your 
young wits, or my old ones, can unwind. What he 
is doing I may not guess, but I gage my life his 
heart is right.” ; 

Richard was silent, remembering he had been 
once unjust, but he grieved heartily when he 


thought of the French in Rollo’s tower, and it 


was further reported that the King was about to 
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share Normandy among his French vassals. <A 
fresh outcry broke out in the little garrison of 
Senlis, but Sir Eric still persisted in his trust in 
his friend Bernard, even when he heard that Cente- 
ville was marked out as the prey of the fat French 
Count who had served for a hostage at Rouen. 

“What say you now, my Lord ?” said he, after 
a conference with a messenger at the gate. “ The 
Black Raven has spread its wings. Fifty keels are 
in the Seine, and Harald Blue-tooth’s Long Serpent 
at the head of them.” 

“The King of Denmark! Come to my aid!” 

“Ay, that he is! Come at Bernard’s secret call, 
to right you, and put you on your father’s seat. 
Now call honest Harcourt a traitor, because he 
gave not up your fair dukedom to the flame and 
sword!” 

“No traitor to me,” said Richard, pausing. 

“No, verily, but what more would you say ?” 

“J think, when I come to my dukedom, I will 
not be so politic,” said Richard. “I will be an 
open friend or an open foe.” 

“The boy grows too sharp for us,” said Sir 


Eric, smiling, “but it was spoken like his father.” 
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“He grows more like his blessed father each 
day, ” said Fru Astrida. 

“But the Danes, father, the Danes!” said Os- 
mond. “Blows will be passing now. I may join 
the host and win my spurs?” 

“With all my heart,’ returned the Baron, “so 
my Lord here gives you leave : would that I could 
leave him and go with you. It would do my very 
spirit good but to set foot in a Northern keel once 
more.” 

“T would fain see what these men of the 
North are,” said Osmond. 

“Oh! they are only Danes, not Norsemen, and 
there are no Vikings, such as once were when 
Ragnar laid waste—” ; 

“Son, son, what talk is this for the child’s ears ?” 
broke in Fru Astrida, “are these words for a 
Christian Baron ?” 

“Your pardon, mother,” said the grey warrior, 
in all humility, “ but my blood thrills to hear of a 
Northern fleet at hand, and to think of Osmond 
drawing sword under a Sea-King. ” 

The next morning, Osmond’s steed was led to 


the door, and such men-at-arms as could be spared 
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from the garrison of Senlis were drawn up in readi- 
ness to accompany him. The boys stood on the 
steps, wishing they were old enough to be warriors, 
and wondering what had become of him, until at 
length the sound of an opening door startled them, 
and there, in the low archway of the smithy, the 
red furnace glowing behind him, stood Osmond, 
clad in bright steel, the links of his hauberk reflect- 
ing the light, and on his helmet a pair of golden 
wings, while the same device adorned his long 
pointed kite-shaped shield. 

“Your wings! our wings!’ cried Richard, “ the 
bearing of Centeville ! ” 

“May they fly after the foe, not before him,” 
said Sir Eric.“ Speed thee well, my son—let not 
our Danish cousins say we learn Frank graces 
instead of Northern blows.” 

With such farewells, Osmond quitted Senlis, 
while the two boys hastened to the battle- 
ments to watch him as long as he remained in 
view. 

The highest tower became their principal resort, 
and their eyes were constantly on the heath where 


he had disappeared ; but days passed, and they 
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grew weary of the watch, and betook themselves 
to games in the Castle court. 

One day, Alberic, in the character of a Dragon, 
was lying on his back, panting hard so as to be 
supposed to cast out volumes of flame and smoke 
at Richard, the Knight, who with a stick for a 
lance, and a wooden sword, was waging fierce war ; 
when suddenly the Dragon paused, sat up, and 
pointed towards the warder on the tower. His 
horn was at his lips, and in another moment, the 
blast rang out through the Castle. 

With a loud shout, both boys rushed headlong 
up the turret stairs, and came to the top so breath- 
less, that they could not even ask the warder what 
he saw. He pointed, and the keen-eyed Alberic 
exclaimed, “I see! Look, my Lord, a speck there 
on the heath!” 

“T do not see! where, oh where ?” 

“He is behind the hillock now, but 
again! How fast he comes !” 

“It is like the flight of a bird,” said Richard, 
“fast, fast 


oh, there 


“Tf only it be not flight in earnest,” said Alberic, 


a little anxiously, looking into the warder’s face, 
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for he was a borderer, and tales of terror of the 
inroad of the Vicomte du Contentin were rife on 
the marches of the Epte. 

“No, young Sir,” said the warder, “no fear of 
that. I know how men ride when they flee from 
the battle.” 

“ No, indeed, there is no discomfiture in the pace 
of that steed,” said Sir Eric, who had by this time 
joined them. 

“T see him clearer! I see the horse,” cried 
Richard, dancing with eagerness, so that Sir Eric 
caught hold of him, exclaiming, “ You will be over 
the battlements ! hold still! better hear of a battle 
lost than that!” 

“ He bears somewhat in his hand,” said Alberic. 

“A banner or pennon,” said the warder ; “me- 
thinks he rides like the young Baron.” 

“He does! My brave boy! He has done good 
service,’ exclaimed Sir Eric, as the figure became 
more developed. ‘“ The Danes have seen how we 
train our young men.” 

“His wings bring good tidings,” said Richard. 
“Let me go, Sir Eric, I must tell Fru Astrida.” 


The drawbridge was lowered, the portcullis 
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raised, and as all the dwellers in the Castle stood 
gathered in the court, in rode the warrior with 
the winged helm, bearing in his hand a drooping 
banner ; lowering it as he entered, it unfolded, and 
displayed, trailing on the ground at the feet of 
the little Duke of Normandy, the golden lilies of 
France. 

A shout of amazement arose, and all gathered 
round him, asking hurried questions. “A great 
victory—the King a prisoner—Montreuil slain !” 

Richard would not be denied holding his hand, 
and leading him to the hall, and there, sitting 
around him, they heard his tidings. His father’s 
first question was, what he thought of their 
kinsmen, the Danes? 

“Rude comrades, father, I must own,” said 
Osmond, smiling, and shaking his head. “I could 
not pledge them in a skull-goblet—set in gold 
though it were.” 

“None the worse warriors,” said Sir Eric. “Ay, 
ay, and you were dainty, and brooked not the 
hearty old fashion of tearing the whole sheep to 
pieces. You must needs cut your portion with the 


fine French knife at your girdle.” 
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Osmond could not see that a man was braver 
for being a savage, but he held his peace; and 
Richard impatiently begged to hear how the battle 
had gone, and where it had been fought. 

“On the bank of the Dive,’ said Osmond. 
“Ah, father, you might well call old Harcourt 
wary—his name might better have been Fox-heart 
than Bear-heart! He had sent to the Franks a 
message of distress, that the Danes were on him in 
full force, and to pray them to come to his aid.” 

“J trust there was no treachery. No foul deal- 
ing shall be wrought in my name,” exclaimed 
Richard, with such dignity of tone and manner, 
as made all feel he was indeed their Duke, and 
forget his tender years. 

“No, or should I tell the tale with joy like 
this?” said Osmond. “ Bernard’s view was to 
bring the Kings together, and let Louis see you 
had friends to maintain your right. He sought but 
to avoid bloodshed.” 

“ And how chanced it ?”’ 

“The Danes were encamped on the Dive, and 
so soon as the French came in sight, Blue-tooth 


sent a messenger to Louis, to summon him to 
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quit Neustria, and leave it to you, its lawful 
owner. Thereupon, Louis, hoping to win him 
over with wily words, invited him to hold a 
personal conference. ” 

“Where were you, Osmond?” 

“ Where I had scarce patience to be. Bernard 
had gathered all of us honest Normans together, 
and arranged us beneath that standard of the 
King, as if to repel his Danish inroad. Oh, he 
was, in all seeming, hand-and-glove with Louis, 
guiding him by his counsel, and, verily, seeming 
his friend and best adviser! But in one thing he 
could not prevail. That ungrateful recreant, 
Herluin of Montreuil, came with the King, hoping, 
it seems, to get his share of our spoils ; and when 
Bernard advised the King to send him home, since 
no true Norman could bear the sight of him, the 
hot-headed Franks vowed no Norman she ld 
hinder them from bringing whom they chose. 
So a tent was set up by the riverside, wherein 
the two Kings, with Bernard, Alan of Brittany, 
and. Count Hugh, held their meeting. We all 
stood without, and the two hosts began to mingle 


together, we Normans making acquaintance with 
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the Danes. There was a red-haired, wild-looking 
fellow, who told me he had been with Anlaff in 
England, and spoke much of the doings of Hako 
in Norway; when, suddenly, he pointed to a 
Knight who was near, speaking to a Cotentinois, 
and asked me his name. My blood boiled as I 
answered, for it was Montreuil himself! ‘The 
cause of your Duke’s death!’ said the Dane. ‘ Ha, 
ye Normans are fallen sons of Odin, to see him 
met live |?” 

“You said, ! trust, my son, that we follow 
not the laws of Odin?” said Fru Astrida. 

“JT had no space for a word, grandmother ; 
the Danes took the vengeance on themselves. In 
one moment they rushed on Herluin with their 
axes, and the unhappy man was dead. All was 
tumult ; every one struck without knowing at 
w. 9m, or for what. Some shouted, ‘ Thor Hulfe!’ 
some ‘ Dieu aide!’ others -‘ Montjote St. Denis !’ 
Northern blood against French, that was all our 
cuide. I found myself at the foot of this standard, 
and had a hard combat for it ; but I bore it away 
at last.” . 

« And the Kings?” 
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“ They hurried out of the tent, it seems, to rejoin 
their men. Louis mounted, but you know of old, 
my Lord, he is but an indifferent horseman, and 
the beast carried him into the midst of the Danes, 
where King Harald caught his bridle, and delivered 
him to four Knights to keep. Whether he dealt 
secretly with them, or whether they, as they de- 
clared, lost sight of him whilst plundering his tent, | 
I cannot say ; but when Harald demanded him of 
them, he was gone.” 

“Gone! is this what you call having the King 
prisoner ?”’ / 

“You shall hear. He rode four leagues, and 
met one of the baser sort of Rouennais, whom he 
bribed to hide him in the Isle of Willows. How- 
ever, Bernard made close inquiries, found the 
fellow had been seen in speech with a French 
horseman, pounced on his wife and children, and 
threatened they should die if he did not disclose | 
the secret. So the King was forced to come out 
of his hiding-place, and is now fast guarded in 
Rollo’s tower—a Dane, with a battle-axe on his 
shoulder, keeping guard at every turn of the 


stairs.” 


« 
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“Ha! ha!” cried Richard. “I wonder how he 
likes it. I wonder if he remembers holding me 
up to the window, and vowing that he meant me 
only good !” 

“When you believed him, my Lord,” said 
Osmond, slyly. 

“T was a little boy then,” said Richard, proudly. 
“ Why, the very walls must remind him of his oath, 
and how Count Bernard said, as he dealt with me, 
so might Heaven deal with him.” 

“Remember it, my child—beware of broken 
vows,” said Father Lucas ; “but remember it not 
in triumph over a fallen foe. It were better that 
all came at once to the chapel, to bestow their 


thanksgivings where alone they are due.” 


CHAPTER X 


AFTER nearly a year’s captivity, the King engaged 
to pay a ransom, and, until the terms could be 
arranged, his two sons were to be placed as hos- 
tages in the hands of the Normans, whilst he re- 
turned to his own domains. The Princes were to 
be sent to Bayeux ; whither Richard had returned, 
under the charge of the Centevilles, and was now 
allowed to ride and walk abroad freely, provided 
he was accompanied by a guard. 

“T shall rejoice to have Carloman, and make 
him happy,” said Richard ; “but I wish Lothaire 
were not coming.” 

“Perhaps,” said good Father Lucas, “he comes 
that you may have a first trial in. your father’s 
last lesson, and Abbot Martin’s, and return good 
for.evil.: 


The Duke’s cheek flushed, and he made no answer. 


‘ 
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He and Alberic betook themselves to the watch- 
tower, and, by and by, saw a cavalcade approaching, 
with a curtained vehicle in the midst, slung be- 
tween two horses. “ That cannot be the Princes,” 
said Alberic ; “that must surely be some sick lady.” 

“T only hope it is not the Queen,” exclaimed 
Richard, in dismay. “But no; Lothaire is sucha 
coward, no doubt he was afraid to ride, and she 
would not trust her darling without shutting him up 
like a demoiselle. But come down, Alberic ; I will 
say nothing unkind of Lothaire, if I can help it.” 

Richard met the Princes in the court, his sunny 
hair uncovered, and bowing with such becoming 
courtesy, that Fru Astrida pressed her son’s arm, 
and bade him say if their little Duke was not the 
fairest and noblest child in Christendom. 

With black looks, Lothaire stepped from the 
litter, took no heed of the little Duke, but, roughly 
calling his attendant, Charlot, to follow him, he 
marched into the hall, vouchsafing neither word 
nor look to any as he passed, threw himself into 
the highest seat, and ordered Charlot to bring him 
some wine. 

Meanwhile, Richard, looking into the litter, 
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saw Carloman crouching in a corner, sobbing 
with fright. 

“ Carloman !—dear Carloman!—do not cry. 
Come out! It is I—your own Richard! Will you 
not let me welcome you ?” 

Carloman looked, caught at the outstretched 
hand, and clung to his neck. 

“Oh, Richard, send us back! Do not let the 
savage Danes kill us!” 

“No one will hurt you. There are no Danes 
here. You are my guest, my friend, my brother. 
Look up! here is my own Fru Astrida.” 

“But my mother said the Northmen would 
‘kill us for keeping you captive. She wept and 
raved, and the cruel men dragged us away by 
force. Oh, let us go back!” 

“T cannot do that,” said Richard; “for you 
are the King of Denmark’s captives, not mine; 
but I will love you, and you shall have all that is 
mine, if you will only not cry, dear Carloman. 
Oh, Fru Astrida, what shall I do? You comfort 
him——” as the poor boy clung sobbing to him. 
Fru Astrida advanced to take his hand, speak- 


ing in a soothing voice, but he shrank and started 
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with a fresh cry of terror—her tall figure, high 
cap, and wrinkled face, were to him weiteh like, 
and as she knew no French, he understood not 
her kind words. However, he let Richard lead 
him into the hall, where Lothaire sat moodily in 
the chair, with one leg tucked under him, and 
his finger in his mouth. 

“T say, Sir Duke,” said he, “is there nothing 
to be had in this old den of yours? Not a drop 
of Bordeaux ?” 

Richard tried to repress his anger at this very 
uncivil way of speaking, and answered, that he 
thought there was none, but there was plenty of 
Norman cider. 

“As if I would taste your mean peasant drinks! 
I bade them bring my supper—why does it not 
come?” 

~“ Because you are not master here,’ trembled on 
Richard’s lips, but he forced it back, and answered 
that it would soon be ready, and Carloman looked 
imploringly at his brother, and said, “Do not 
make them angry, Lothaire.” 

“What, crying still, foolish child?” said 
Lothaire. “Do you not know that if they dare to 
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cross us, my father will treat them as they de- 
serve? Bring supper, I say, and let me have a 
pasty of ortolans.” 

“There are none—they are not in season,” said 
Richard. 

“Do you mean to give me nothing I like? I 
tell you it shall be the worse for you.” 

“There is a pullet roasting,” began Richard. 

“TI tell you, I do not care for pullets—I will 
have ortolans.” 

“Tf I do not take order with that boy, my name 
is not Eric,’ muttered the Baron. 

“What must he not have made our poor child 
suffer!” returned Fru Astrida, “ but the little-one 
moves my heart. How small and weakly he is, but 
it is worth anything to see our little Duke so tender 
to him.” 

“He is too brave not to be gentle,” said 
Osmond ; and, indeed, the high-spirited, impetuous 
boy was as soft and kind as a maiden, with that 
feeble, timid child. He coaxed him to eat, con- 
soled him, and, instead of laughing at his fears, 
kept between him and the great bloodhound 


Hardigras, and drove it off when it came too near. 
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“Take that dog away,” said Lothaire, im- 
periously. No one moved to obey him, and the 
dog, in seeking for scraps, again came towards 
him. 

“Take it away,” he repeated, and struck it with 
his foot. The dog growled, and Richard started 
up in indignation. 

“Prince Lothaire,” he said, “I care not what 
else you do, but my dogs and my people you 
shall not maltreat.” 

“JT tell you I am Prince! I do what I will! 
Ha! who laughs there?” cried the passionate 
boy, stamping on the floor. 
~ “Tt is not so easy for French Princes to scourge 
free-born Normans here,” said the rough voice of 
Walter the huntsman: “there is a reckoning for 
the stripe my Lord Duke bore for me.” 

“Hush, hush, Walter,” began Richard ; but 
Lothaire had caught up a footstool, and was aiming 
it at the huntsman, when his arm was caught. 
Osmond, who knew him well enough to be pre- 
pared for such outbreaks, held him fast by both 
hands, in spite of his passionate screams and 


struggles, which were like those of one frantic. 
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Sir Eric, meanwhile, thundered forth in his 
Norman patois, “I would have you to know, 
young Sir, Prince though you be, you are our 
prisoner, and shall taste of a dungeon, and bread 
and water, unless you behave yourself.” 

Either Lothaire did not hear, or did not believe, 
and fought more furiously in Osmond’s arms, 
but he had little chance with the stalwart young 
warrior, and, in spite of Richard’s remonstrances, 
he was carried from the hall, roaring and kicking, 
and locked up alone in an empty room. 

“Let him alone for the present,” said Sir Eric, 
putting the Duke aside, “when he knows his 
master, we shall have peace.” 

Here Richard had to turn, to re-assure Carlo- 
man, who had taken refuge in a dark corner, and 
there shook like an aspen leaf, crying bitterly, 
and starting with fright, when Richard touched 
him. 

“Oh, do not put me in the dungeon. I cannot 
bear the dark.” 

Richard again tried to comfort him, but he did 
not seem to hear or heed. “Oh! they said you 
would beat and hurt us for what we did to 
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you! but, indeed, it was not I that burnt your 
cheek!” 

“We would not hurt you for worlds, dear 
Carloman; Lothaire is not in the dungeon—he is 
only shut up till he is good.” 

“It was Lothaire that did it,” repeated Carlo- 
man, “and, indeed, you must not be angry with 
me, for my mother was so cross with me for not 
having stopped Osmond when I met him with 
the bundle of straw, that she gave me a blow, 
that knocked me down. And were you really 

there, Richard ?” 

Richard told his story, and was glad to find 
Carloman could smile at it ; and then Fru Astrida 
advised him to take his little friend to bed. 
Carloman would not lie down without still holding 
Richard’s hand, and the little Duke spared no 
pains to set him at rest, knowing what it was to 
be a desolate captive far from home. 

“T thought you would be good to me,” said 
Carloman. “As to Lothaire, it serves him right, 
that you should use him as he used you.” 

“Oh, no, Carloman ; if I had a brother I would 


never speak so of him.” 
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“ But Lothaire is so unkind.” 

“Ah! but we must be kind to those who are 
unkind to us.” 

The child rose on his elbow, and looked into 
Richard’s face. “No one ever told me so before.” 

“Oh, Carloman, not Brother Hilary ?” 

“T never heed Brother Hilary—he is so lengthy, 
and wearisome; besides, no one is ever kind to 
those that hate them.” 

“My father was,” said Richard. 

“ And they killed him!” said Carloman. 

“Yes,” said Richard, crossing himself, “but he 
is gone to be in peace.” 

“T wonder if it is happier there, than here,” said 
Carloman. “I am not happy. But tell me why 
should we be good to those that hate us?” 

“Because the holy Saints were—and look at the 
Crucifix, Carloman. That was for them that hated 
Him. And, don’t you know what our Pater Noster 
says?” 

Poor little Carloman could only repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer in Latin—he had not the least 
notion of its meaning—in which Richard had 


been carefully instructed by Father Lucas. He 
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began to explain it, but before many words had 
passed his lips, little Carloman was asleep. 

The Duke crept softly away to beg to be al- 
lowed to go to Lothaire ; he entered the room, 
already dark, with a pine torch in his hand, that 
so flickered in the wind, that he could at first see 
nothing, but presently beheld a dark lump on the 
floor. 

Prince Lothaire,”’ he said, ‘here is——” 

Lothaire cut him short. ‘“ Get away,” he said. 
“Tf it is your turn now, it will be mine by and by. 
I wish my mother had kept her word, and put 
your eyes out.” 

Richard’s temper did not serve for such a reply. 
“Tt is a foul shame of you to speak so, when I 
only came out of kindness to you—so I shall leave 
you here all night, and not ask Sir Eric to let 
you out.” 

And he swung back the heavy door with a 
‘resounding clang. But his heart smote him when 
he told his beads, and remembered what he had 
said to Carloman. .He knew he could not sleep in 
his warm bed when Lothaire was in that cold 


gusty room. To be sure, Sir Eric said it would do 
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him good, but Sir Eric little knew how tender the 
French Princes were. 

So Richard crept down in the dark, slid back 
the bolt, and called, “ Prince, Prince, I am sorry 
I was angry. Come out, and let us try to be 
friends.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Lothaire. 

“Come out of the cold and dark. Here am I. 
I will show you the way. Where is your hand? 
Oh, how cold itis. Let me lead you down to the 
hall fire.” 

Lothaire was subdued by fright, cold, and 
darkness, and quietly allowed Richard to lead 
him down. Round the fire, at the lower end of 
the hall, snored half-a-dozen men-at-arms ; at the 
upper hearth there was only Hardigras, who 
raised his head as the boys came in. Richard’s 
whisper and soft pat quieted him instantly, and 
the two little Princes sat on the hearth together, 
Lothaire surprised, but sullen. Richard stirred 
the embers, so as to bring out more heat, then 
spoke: “ Prince, will you let us be friends ?” 

“T must, if I am in your power.” 


“TI wish you would be my guest and comrade.” 


Sa ee : 
_ THE LITTLE DUKE 


UT will; I can’t help it? 


CHAPTER AL 


As the Baron had said, there was more peace now 
that Lothaire had learnt to know that he must 
submit, and that no one cared for his threats 
of his father’s or his mother’s vengeance. He 
was very sulky and disagreeable, and severely 
tried Richard’s forbearance; but there were no 
fresh outbursts, and, on the whole, from one 
week to another, there might be said to be an 
improvement. He could not always hold aloof 
from one so good-natured and good-humoured 
as the little Duke ; and the fact of being kept in 
order could not but have some beneficial effect on 
him, after such spoiling as his had been at home. 
Indeed, Osmond was once heard to say, it was a 
pity the boy was not to be a hostage for life; to 
which Sir Eric replied, “So long as we have not 


the training of him.” 
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Little Carloman, meanwhile, recovered from 
his fears of all the inmates of the Castle ex- 
cepting Hardigras, at whose approach he al- 
ways shrank and trembled. 

He renewed his friendship with Osmond, no 
longer started at the entrance of Sir Eric, laughed 
at Alberic’s merry ways, and liked to sit on Fru 
Astrida’s lap, and hear her sing, though he un- 
derstood not one word; but his especial love was 
still for his first friend, Duke Richard. Hand-in- 
hand they went about together, Richard some- 
times lifting him up the steep steps, and, out of 
consideration for him, refraining from rough play; 
and Richard led him to join with him in those 
lessons that Father Lucas gave the children of 
the Castle, every Friday and Sunday evening in 
- the Chapel. The good Priest stood on the Altar 
steps, with the children in a half circle round 
him—the son and daughter of the armourer, the 
_huntsman’s little son, the young Baron de Monteé- 
mar, the Duke of Normandy, and the Prince 
of France, all were equal there—and together 
they learnt, as he explained to them the things 


most needful to believe; and thus Carloman 
O 
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left off wondering why Richard thought it right 
to be good to his enemies; and though at 
first he had known less than even the little 
leather-coated huntsman, he seemed to take the 
holy lessons in faster than any of them—yes, 
and act on them, too. His feeble health seemed 
to make him enter into their comfort and mean- 
ing more than even Richard; and Alberic and 
Father Lucas soon told Fru Astrida that it was 
a saintly-minded child. 

Indeed, Carloman was more disposed to 
thoughtfulness, because he was incapable of 
joining in the sports of the other boys. A race 
round the court was beyond his strength, the fresh 
wind on the battlements made him shiver and 
cower, and loud shouting play was dreadful to 
him. In old times, he used to cry when Lothaire 
told him he must have his hair cut, and be a 
priest; now, he only said quietly, he should like 
it very much, if he could be good enough. 

Fru Astrida sighed and shook her head, and 
feared the poor child would never grow up to be 
anything on this earth. Great as had been the 
difference at first between him and Richard, it was 
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now far greater. Richard was an unusually strong 
boy for ten years old, upright and broad-chested, 
and growing very fast ; while Carloman seemed to 
dwindle, stooped forward from weakness, had thin 
pinched features, and sallow cheeks, looking like a 
plant kept in the dark. 

The old Baron said that hardy, healthy habits 
would restore the puny children; and Lothaire 
improved in health, and therewith in temper ; but 
his little brother had not strength enough to bear 
the seasoning. He pined and drooped more each 
day ; and as the autumn came on, and the wind 
was chilly, he grew worse, and was scarcely ever 
off the lap of the kind Lady Astrida It was not 
a settled sickness, but he grew weaker, and wasted 
away. They made up a little couch for him by 
the fire, with the high settle between it and the 
door, to keep off the draughts; and there he used 
patiently to lie, hour after hour, speaking feebly, 
or smiling and seeming pleased, when any one 
of those he loved approached. He liked Father 
Lucas to come and say prayers with him ; and he 
never failed to have a glad look, when his dear 


little Duke came to talk to him, in his cheerful 
OR? 
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voice, about his rides and his hunting and hawking 
adventures. Richard’s sick guest took up much of 
his thoughts, and he never willingly spent many 
hours at a distance from him, softening his step 
and lowering his voice, as he entered the hall, lest 
Carloman should be asleep. 

“ Richard, is it you?” said the little boy, as the 
young figure came round the settle in the darkening 
twilight. 

“Yes. How do you feel now, Carloman; are 
you better ?” 

“No better, thanks, dear Richard;” and the 
little wasted fingers were put into his. 

“Has the pain come again ?” 

“No; I have been lying still, musing ; Richard, 
I shall never be better.” 

“Oh, do not say so! You will, indeed you will, 
when spring comes.” 

“JT feel as if I should die,” said the little boy ; 
“T think I shall. But do not grieve, Richard. I 
do not feel much afraid. You said it was happier 
there than here, and I know it now.” 

“Where my blessed father is,” said Richard, 
thoughtfully. “But oh, Carloman, you are so 
young to die!” | 
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“T do not want to live. This is a fighting, hard 
world, full of cruel people; and it is peace there. 
You are strong and brave, and will make them 
better ; but I am weak and fearful—I could only 
sigh and grieve.” 

“Oh, Carloman! Carloman! I cannot spare 
you. I love you like my own brother. You must 
not die—you must live to see your father and 
mother again!” 

“Commend me to them,” said Carloman. “I 
am going to my Father in heaven. I am glad I 
am here, Richard; I never was so happy before. 
I should have been afraid indeed to die, if Father 
Lucas had not taught me how my sins are par- 
doned. Now, I think the Saints and Angels are 
waiting for me.” 

He spoke feebly, and his last words faltered into 
sleep. He slept on ; and when supper was brought, 
and the lamps were lighted, Fru Astrida thought 
the little face looked unusually pale and waxen ; 
but he did not awake. At night, they carried him 
to his bed, and he was roused into a half conscious 
state, moaning at being disturbed. Fru Astridawould 


not leave him, and Father Lucas shared her watch. 
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At midnight, all were wakened by the slow notes, 
falling one by one on the ear, of the solemn 
passing-bell, calling them to waken, that their 
prayers might speed a soul on its way. Richard 
and Lothaire were soon at the bedside, Carloman 
lay still asleep, his hands folded on his breast, but 
his breath came in long gasps. Father Lucas was 
praying over him, and candles were placed on each 
side of the bed. All was still, the boys not daring 
to speak or move. There came a longer breath— 
then they heard no more. He was, indeed, gone 
to a happier home—a truer royalty than ever had . 
been his on earth. 

Then the boys’ grief burst out. Lothaire 
screamed for his mother, and sobbed out that 
he should die too—he must go home. Richard 
stood by the bed, large silent tears rolling down his 
cheeks, and his chest heaving with suppressed sobs. 

Fru Astrida led them from the room, back to 
their beds. Lothaire soon cried himself to sleep. 
Richard lay awake, sorrowful, and in deep thought ; 
while that scene in St. Mary’s, at Rouen, returned 
before his eyes, and though it had passed nearly 


two years ago, its meaning and its teaching had 
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sunk deep into his mind, and now stood before 
him more completely. 

“Where shall I go, when I come to die, if I 
have not returned good for evil?” And a resolu- 
tion was taken in the mind of the little Duke. 

Morning came, and brought back the sense that 
his gentle little companion was gone from him; 
and Richard wept again, as if he could not be 
consoled, as he beheld the screened couch where 
the patient smile would never again greet him. 
He now knew that he had loved Carloman all 
the more for his weakness and helplessness ; but 
his grief was not like Lothaire’s, for with the 
Prince’s was still joined a selfish fear: his cry 
was still, that he should die too, if not set free, and 
violent weeping really made him heavy and ill. 

The little corpse, embalmed and lapped in lead, 
was to be. sent back to France, that it might rest with 
its forefathers in the city of Rheims; and Lothaire 
seemed to feel this as an additional stroke of 
desertion. He was almost beside himself with 
despair, imploring every one, in turn, to send him 
home, though he well knew they were unable to 


do so. 


CHAPTER x1! 


“Srr ERIc,” said Richard, “you told me there 
was a Parlement to be held at Falaise, between 
Count Bernard and the King of Denmark. I 
mean to attend it. Will you come with me, or 
shall Osmond go, and you remain in charge of 
the Prince: ? * 

“How now, Lord Richard, you were not wont 
to love a Parlement ?” 

“T have something to say,” replied Richard. 

The Baron made no objection, only telling his 
mother that the Duke was a marvellous wise 
child, and that he would soon be fit to take the 
government himself. 

Lothaire lamented the more when he found 
that Richard was going away; his presence 
seemed to him a protection, and he fancied, now 


Carloman was dead, that his former injuries 
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were about to be revenged. The Duke assured 
him, repeatedly, that he meant him nothing but 
kindness, adding, “When I return, you will see, 
Lothaire ;” then, commending him to the care and 
kindness of Fru Astrida, Osmond, and Alberic, 
Richard set forth upon his pony, attended by 
Sir Eric and three men-at-arms. 

Richard felt sad when he looked: back at 
Bayeux, and thought that it no longer contained 
his dear little friend; but it was a fresh bright 
frosty morning, the fields were covered with a 
silvery-white coating, the flakes of hoar-frost 
sparkled on every bush, and the hard ground 
rung cheerily to the tread of the horses’ feet. As 
the yellow sun fought his way through the grey 
mists that dimmed his brightness, and shone out 
merrily in the blue heights of the sky, Richard’s 
spirits rose, and he laughed and shouted, as hare 
or rabbit rushed across the heath, or as the plover 
rose screaming above his head, flapping her broad 
wings across the wintry sky. 

One night they slept at a Convent, where they 
heard that Hugh of Paris had passed on to join 


the conference at Falaise. The next day they 
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rode on, and, towards the afternoon, the Baron 
pointed to a sharp rocky range of hills, crowned 
by a tall solid tower, and told Richard, yonder 
was his keep of Falaise, the strongest Castle in 
Normandy. 

The country was far more broken as they 
advanced—narrow valleys and sharp hills, each 
little vale full of wood, and interspersed with 
rocks. “A choice place for game,” Sir Eric said ; 
and Richard, as he saw a herd of deer dash down 
a forest glade, exclaimed, “that they must come — 
here to stay, for some autumn sport.” 

There seemed to be huntsmen abroad in the 
woods; for through the frosty air came the 
baying of dogs, the shouts and calls of men, and, 
now and then, the echoing, ringing notes ofa 
bugle. Richard’s eyes and cheeks glowed with 
excitement, and he pushed his brisk little pony 
on faster and faster, unheeding that the heavier 
men and horses of his suite were not keeping pace 
with him on the rough ground and seen the 
tangled boughs. 

Presently, a strange sound of growling and 


snarling was heard close at hand: his pony 
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swerved aside, and could not be made to ad- 
vance ; so Richard, dismounting, dashed through 
some briars, and there, on an open space, be- 
neath a precipice of dark ivy-covered rock, that 
rose like a wall, he beheld a huge grey wolf and 
a large dog in mortal combat. It was as if they 
had fallen or rolled down the precipice together, 
not heeding it in their fury. Both were bleeding, 
and the eyes of both glared like red fiery glass 
in the dark shadow of the rock. The dog lay 
undermost, almost overpowered, making but a 
feeble resistance ; and the wolf would, in another 
moment, be at liberty to spring on the lonely 
child. 
- But not a thought of fear passed through his 
breast; to save the dog was Richard’s only idea. 
In one moment he had drawn the dagger he wore 
at his girdle, ran to the two struggling animals, 
and with all his force, plunged it into the throat 
of the wolf, which, happily, was still held by the 
teeth of the hound. 
The struggles relaxed, the wolf rolled heavily 
aside, dead; the dog lay panting and bleeding, 


and Richard feared he was cruelly torn. “ Poor 
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fellow! noble dog! what shall I do to help 
you?” and he gently smoothed the dark. brin- 
dled head. | 

A voice was now heard shouting aloud, at 
which the dog raised and crested his head, as a 
figure in a hunting dress was coming down a 
rocky pathway, an extremely tall, well-made 
man, of noble features. “Ha! holla! Vige! 
Vige! How now, my brave hound?” he said 
in the Northern tongue, though not quite with 
the accent Richard was accustomed to hear 
Art hurt?” 

“Much torn, I fear,” Richard called out, as 
the faithful creature wagged his tail, and strove 
to rise and meet his master. 

“Ha, lad! what art thou?” exclaimed the 
hunter, amazed at seeing the boy between the 
dead wolf and wounded dog. “You look like 
one of those Frenchified Norman gentilesse, with 
your smooth locks and gilded baldrick, yet your 
words are Norse. By the hammer of Thor! that 
is a dagger in the wolf’s throat!” 

“Tt is mine,” said Richard. “I found your dog 


nearly spent, and I made in to the rescue.” 
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“You did? Well done! I would not have 
lost Vige for all the plunder of Italy. I am 
beholden to you, my brave young lad,” said the 
stranger, all the time examining and caressing 
the hound. “What is your name? You cannot 
be Southern bred ?” 

As he spoke, more shouts came near; and the 
Baron de Centeville rushed through the trees 
holding Richard’s pony by the bridle: “My Lord, 
my Lord !—oh, thank Heaven, I see you safe!” 
At the same moment a party of hunters also 
approached by the path, and at the head of them 
Bernard the Dane. . | 

* Ha!”-exclaimed he, “what do I see?. My 
young Lord! what brought you here?” And 
with a hasty obeisance, Bernard took Richard’s 
outstretched hand. 

“T came hither to attend your council,” replied 
Richard. “TI have a boon to ask of the King of 
Denmark.” 

“Any boon the King of Denmark has in his 
power will be yours,” 
ping his hand on the little Duke’s shoulder, with 


said the dog’s master, slap- 


a rude, hearty faimiliarity, that took him by sur- 
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prise ; and he looked up with a shade of offence, 
till, on a sudden flash of perception, he took off 
his cap, exclaiming, “King Harald himself! 
Pardon me, Sir King!” 

“Pardon, Jarl Richart! What would you have 
me pardon ?—your saving the life of Vige here ? 
No French politeness for me. Tell me your boon, 
and it is yours. Shall I take you a voyage, and 
harry the fat monks of Ireland ?” 

Richard recoiled a little from his new friend. 

“Oh, ha! I forgot. They have made a Christ- 
ian of you—more’s the pity. You have the 
Northern spirit so strong. I had forgotten it. 
Come, walk by my side,and let me hear what you 
would ask. Holla, you Sweyn! carry Vige up to 
the Castle, and look to his wounds. Now for it, 
young Jarl.” 

“My boon is, that you would set free Prince 
Lothaire.” 

“What ?—the young Frank? Why they kept 
you captive, burnt your face, and would have made 
an end of you but for your clever Bonder.” 

“That is long past, and Lothaire is so wretched. 
His brother is dead, and he is sick with grief, 
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and he says he shall die, if he does not go 
home.” 

“A good thing too for the treacherous race to 
die out in him! What should you care for him? 
he is your foe.” 

“T am a Christian,” was Richard’s answer. 

“Well, I promised you whatever you might ask 
All my share of his ransom, or his person, bond or 
free, is yours. You have only to prevail with your 
own Jarls and Bonders.” 

Richard feared this would be more difficult ; 
but Abbot Martin came to the meeting, and took 
his part. Moreover, the idea of their hostage 
dying in their hands, so as to leave them without 
hold upon the King, had much weight with them ; 
and, after long deliberation, they consented that 
Lothaire should be restored to his father, without 
ransom but only on condition that Louis should 
guarantee to the Duke the peaceable possession of 
the country, as far as St. Clair sur Epte, which had 
been long in dispute; so that Alberic became, 
indisputably, a vassal of Normandy. 

Perhaps it was the happiest day in Richard’s 


life when he rode back to Bayeux, to desire 
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Lothaire to prepare to come with him to St. 
Clair, there to be given back into the hands of 
his father. 

And then they met King Louis, grave and 
sorrowful for the loss of his little Carloman, and, 
for the time, repenting of his misdeeds towards 
the orphan heir of Normandy. 

He pressed the Duke in his arms, and his kiss 
was a genuine one as he said, “Duke Richard, we 
have not deserved this of you. I did not treat you 
as you have treated my children. We will be true 
lord and vassal from henceforth.” 

Lothaire’s last words were, “ Farewell, Richard. 
If I lived with you, I might be good like you. I 
will never forget what you have done for me.” 

When Richard once more entered Rouen in 
state, his subjects shouting round him in trans- 
ports of joy, better than all his honour and glory 
was the being able to enter the Church of our 
Lady, and kneel by his father’s grave, with a clear 
conscience, and the sense that he had tried to keep 


that last injunction. 


CONCLUSION. 


YEARS had passed away. The oaths of Louis, 
and promises of Lothaire, had been broken ; and 
Arnulf of Flanders, the murderer of Duke William, 
had incited them to repeated and treacherous in- 
roads on Normandy ; so that Richard’s life, from 
fourteen to five or six-and-twenty, had been one 
long war in defence of his country. But it had 
been a glorious war for him, and his gallant deeds 
had well earned for him the title of “Richard the 
Fearless”—a name well deserved; for there was 
but one thing he feared, and that was, to do 
wrong. 

By and by, success and peace came; and then 
Arnulf of Flanders, finding open force would not 
destroy him, three times made attempts to assas- 
sinate him, like his father, by treachery. But all 


these had failed ; and now Richard had enjoyed 
ip 
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many years of peace and honour, whilst his 
enemies had vanished from his sight. 

King Louis was killed by a fall from his horse ; 
Lothaire died in early youth, and in him ended 
the degenerate line of Charlemagne ; Hugh Capet, 
the son of Richard’s old friend, Hugh the White, 
was on the throne of France, his sure ally and 
brother-in-law, looking to him for advice and aid 
in all his undertakings. 

Fru Astrida and Sir Eric had long been in their 
quiet graves; Osmond and Alberic were among 
Richard’s most trusty councillors and warriors ; 
Abbot Martin, in extreme old age, still ruled the 
Abbey of Jumieges, where Richard, like his father, 


loved to visit him, hold converse with him, and | 


refresh himself in the peaceful cloister, after the 
affairs of state and war. 

And Richard himself was a grey-headed man, 
of lofty stature and majestic bearing. His eldest 
son was older than he had been himself when he 
became the little Duke, and he had even begun to 
remember his father’s project, of an old age to be 
spent in retirement and peace. 3 


It was on a summer eve, that Duke Richard sat 


ty 
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beside the white-bearded old Abbot, within the 
porch, looking at the sun shining with soft declining 
beams on the arches and columns. They spoke 
together of that burial at Rouen, and of the silver 
key ; the Abbot delighting to tell, over and over 
again, all the good deeds and good sayings of 
William Longsword. 

As they sat, a man, also very old and _ shriv- 
elled and bent, came up to the cloister gate, 
with the tottering, feeble step of one pursued 
beyond his strength, coming to take sanctuary. 

“What can be the crime of one so aged and 

feeble?” said the Duke, in surprise. 
_ At the sight of him, a look of terror shot from 
the old man’s eye. He clasped his hands to- 
gether, and turned as if to flee; then, finding 
himself incapable of escape, he threw himself on 
the ground before him. 

“Mercy, mercy! noble, most noble Duke!” 
was all he said. 

“Rise up—kneel not to me. I cannot brook 
this from one who might be my father,” said 
Richard, trying to raise him ; but at those words 


the old man groaned and crouched lower still. 
P 2 
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“Who art thou?” said the Duke. “In this 
holy place thou art secure, be thy deed what it 
may. Speak !—who art thou ?” 

“Dost thou not know me?” said the sup- 
pliant. “Promise mercy, ere thou dost hear my 
name.” 

“T have seen that face under a helmet,” said 
the Duke. “Thou art Arnulf of Flanders!” 

There was a deep silence. 

“ And wherefore art thou here ?” 

“T delayed to own the French King Hugh. 
He has taken my towns and ravaged my lands. 
Each Frenchman and each Norman vows to 
slay me, in revenge for your wrongs, Lord Duke. 
I have been driven hither and thither, in fear of 
my life, till I thought of the renown of Duke 
Richard, not merely the most fearless, but the 
most merciful of Princes. I sought to come 
hither, trusting that, when the holy Father Abbot 
beheld my bitter repentance, he would intercede 
for me with you, most noble Prince, for my 
safety and forgiveness. Oh, gallant Duke, for- 
give and spare!” 

“Rise up, Arnulf,’ said Richard. “Where the 
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hand of the Lord hath stricken, it is not for man 
to exact his own reckoning. My father’s death 
has been long forgiven, and what you may have 
planned against myself has, by the blessing of 
Heaven, been brought to nought. From Normans 
at least you are safe ; and it shall be my work to 
ensure your pardon from my brother the King. 
Come into the refectory: you need refreshment. 
The Lord Abbot makes you welcome.” W 

Tears of gratitude and true repentance choked 
Arnulf’s speech, and he allowed himself to be 
raised from the ground, and was forced to accept 
the support of the Duke’s arm. 

The venerable Abbot slowly rose, and held up 
his hand in an attitude of blessing: 

“The blessing of a merciful God be upon the 
sinner who turneth from his evil way; and ten 
thousand blessings of pardon and peace are 
already on the head of him who hath stretched 
out his hand to forgive and aid him who was 


once his most grievous foe!” 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I. 


PAGE 5 


1. Richard’s place of education was Bayeaux; for, 
as Duke William says in the rhymed Chronicle of 
Normandy,— 


“Si a Roem le faz garder 
E norir, gaires longement 
I] ne saura parlier neiant 
Daneis, kar nul n Ii parole. 
Si voil qu'il seit 4 tele escole 
Qu Ven le sache endoctriner 
Que as Daneis sache parler. 
Ci ne sevent riens fors Romanz 
Mais a Baieux en a tanz 


Qui ne sevent si Daneis. non,” 


PAGE 9. 


2. Bernard was founder of the family of Harcourt of 


Nuneham, Ferriéres, the ancestor of that of Ferrars, 
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PAGE Il. 


3. In the same Chronicle, William Longsword directs 


that,— 
“Tant seit apris qu'il lise un bref 


Kar ceo ne li ert pas trop gref.” 


PAGE 13. 


4. Hako of Norway was educated by Ethelstane of 
England. It was Foulques le Bon, the contemporary 
Count of Anjou, who, when derided by Louis IV. for 
serving in the choir of Tours, wrote the following retort : 
“The Count of Anjou to the King of France. Apprenez, 


Monseigneur, qu’un roi sans lettres est une 4ne couronné.” 


PAGE I5. 


5. The Banner of Normandy was a cross till William 
the Conqueror adopted the lion. 


CHAPTER II: 


PAGE 25. 


6. “Sire, soiés mon escus, soiés mes defendemens,” 
> 


Histoire des Ducs de Normandie (MICHEL). 


PAGE 32. 


7. The Cathedral was afterwards built by Richard 
himself. ji 
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CHAPTER III. 


PAGE 4I. 


8. Sus le maistre autel del iglise 


Li unt sa feauté jurée. 


PAGE 48. 


g. Une clef d'argent unt trovee 
A sun braiol estreit noee. 
Tout la gent se merveillont 
Que cete clef signifiont. 
* * = * 
Ni la cuoule e l’estamine 
En aveit il en un archete, 
Que disfermeront ceste clavete 
De sol itant ert tresorier 
Kar nul tresor n’vait plus cher. 
The history of the adventures of Jumiéges is literally 
true, as is Martin’s refusal to admit the Duke to the 


cloister :— 
Dun ne t’a Deus mis e posé 


Prince gardain de sainte iglise 


E pur tenir leial justise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PAGE 53 


to. An attack, in which Riouf, Vicomte du Cotentin, 
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placed Normandy in the utmost danger. He was defeated 
on the banks of the Seine, in a field still called the “ Pré 
de Battaille,” on the very day of Richard’s birth ; so that 
the Ze Deum was sung at once for the victory and the 
birth of the heir of Normandy. 


CHAPTER V: 


PAGE 88. 


11. “ Biaus Segnors, vées chi vo segneur, je ne le vous 
voel tolir, mais je estoie venus en ceste ville, prendre consel 
a vous, comment je poroie vengier la mort son pére, qui me 
rapiela d’Engletiére. I] me fist roi, il me fist avoir ’amour 
le roi d’Alemaigne, il leva mon fil de fons, il me fist toz les 
biens, et jou en renderai au fill le guerredon se je puis.”— 
MICHEL. 


GEA? TE Re Vile 


PAGE 131. 


12. In a battle fought with Lothaire at Charmenil, Richard” 
saved the life of Walter the huntsman, who had been with 


him from his youth, 


PAGE 132. 


13. At fourteen years of age, Richard was betrothed to 
Eumacette of Paris, then but eight years old. In such es- 
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teem did Hugues la Blanc hold his son-in-law, that, on his 
death-bed, he committed his son Hugues Capet to his 
guardianship, though the Duke was then scarcely above 


twenty, proposing him as the model of wisdom and of 
chivalry. 


PAGE 139. 


14. “ Osmons, qui l’ enfant ensengnoit l’ en mena i jour en 
riviere, et quant il revint, la reine Gerberge dist que se il 
jamais lenmenait fors des murs, elle li ferait les jeix 
crever.”— MICHEL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PAGE 164. 


15. “Gules, two wings conjoined in lure, or,” is the 
original coat of St. Maur, or Seymour, said to be derived 
from Osmond de Centeville, who assumed them in honour of 
his flight with Duke Richard. His direct descendants in 
Normandy were the Marquises of Osmond, whose arms 
were gules, two wings ermine. In 1789 there were two 
survivors of the line of Centeville, one a Canon of Notre 
Dame, the other a Chevalier de St. Louis, who died 
childless. 


PAGE 165. 


16. Harald of Norway, who made a vow never to trim his 
hair till he had made himself sole king of the country. The 
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war lasted ten years, and he thus might well come to 
deserve the title of Horrid-locks, which was changed to that 
of Harfagre, or fair-haired, when he celebrated his final 
victory, by going into a bath at Mére, and committing his 
shaggy hair to be cut and arranged by his friend Jarl 
Rognwald, father of Rollo. 


CONCLUSION, 


PAGE 213. 


17. Richard obtained for Arnulf the restitution of Arras, 
and several other Flemish towns, He died eight years 
afterwards, in 996, leaving several children, among- whom 
his daughter Emma is connected with English history, by 
her marriage, first, with Ethelred the Unready, and secondly, 
with Knute, the grandson of his firm friend and ally, Harald 
Blue-tooth. His son was Richard, called the Good ; his 
grandson, Robert the Magnificent; his great-grandson, 
William the Conqueror, who brought the Norman race to 
England. Few names in history shine with so consistent a 
lustre as that of Richard ; at first the little Duke, afterwards 
Richard aux longues jambes, but always Richard sans 
peur. . This little sketch has only brought forward the 
perils of his childhood, but his early manhood was likewise 
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By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

ANTI-J ACOBIN—“ Powerful, striking, and fascinating romances.” 

John Inglesant. The Countess Eve. 

Sir Percival. A Teacher of the Violin. 

The Little Schoolmaster Mark. 


By THE MARCHESA THEODOLI. 
Under Pressure. 


Tim 


By WALTER C. RHOADES, 
John Trevennick. 


By JOHN ROY. 


Helen Treveryan. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Miss Bretherton. 


By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 
Leaves of a Life. | Later Leaves. 


By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. Unknown to History. 
Heartsease. Stray Pearls. 

Hopes and Fears. The Armourer’s ’Prentices. . 
Dynevor Terrace. The Two Sides of the Shield. 
The Daisy Chain. Nuttie’s Father. 

The Trial: More Links of the Daisy | Scenes and Characters. 


Chain, Chantry House. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. I. A Modern Telemachus. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. II. Bye-Words. 


The Young Stepmother. 

The Clever Woman of the Family. 
The Three Brides. 

My Young Alcides. 

The Caged Lion. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
The Chaplet of Pearls. 


Beechcroft at Rockstone. 

More Bywords. 

A Reputed Changeling. 

The Little Duke. 

The Lances of Lynwood. 

The Prince and the Page. 

P’s and Q’s, and Little Lucy’s Wonderful 


Lady Hester, and the Danvers Papers. Globe. 
Magnum Bonum. The Two Penniless Princesses. 
Love and Life. That Stick. 


An Old Woman’s Outlook. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


Seekers after God. Saintly Workers. 

Eternal Hope. Ephphatha. 

The Fall of Man. Mercyjand Judgment. 

The Witness of History to Christ. Sermons and Addresses Delivered in 
The Silence and Voices of God. America. 


In the Days of thy Youth. 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 


Christmas Day and Other Sermons. 
Theological Essays. 

Prophets and Kings. 

Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Gospel of St. John. 


In 6 vols. 


Epistle of St. John. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
Friendship of Books. 

Social Morality. 

Prayer Book and Lord’s Prayer. 
The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 


STRAND, 


LONDON. 
50-7-93. 
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A CLASSIFIED 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


IN GENERAL LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN 


AND CO. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
For purely Educational Works see MACMILLAN AND Co,’s Educational Catalogue. 


AGRICULTURE. 
(See also BoTANY; GARDENING.) 


FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.).—A HanpsBook 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


LAURIE (A. P.).—THE Foop oF Pants. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 


NICHOLLS (H. A. A.).—Text Book oF 
TropicaL AGRICULTURE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TANNER (Henry).—E.Lementary Lessons 
IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PrRac- 
TICE. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— First PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 
Pott 8vo. ts. 

— THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. For 
Use in Elementary Schools. Ext. fcp. 8vo.— 
Tue ALPHABET OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE. 6d.— FURTHER STEPS IN 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. IS.— 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
THIRD STAGE. Is. 

—— Tue Assor’s Farm; or, Practice with 
Science. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ANATOMY, Human. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


BROWN (J. Allen).—PaL#o.ituic Man tn 
NortTH-WEstT MIppLESEXx. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).—Earty Man 
IN BRITAIN AND HIS PLACE IN THE TER- 
TIARY PERioD. Med. 8vo. 255. 


FINCK (Henry T.).—Romantic Love anpb 
PERSONAL BEAUTY. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.).—Kamt- 
LAROI AND Kurnar Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship, and Marriage by 
Elopement. 8vo. r5s. 


FRAZER (J. G.).—THE Go.tp=n BoucH: A 
. Study in Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 


GALTON (Francis).—Enciisn MEn oF Scri- 
ENCE: THEIR NATURE AND NURTURE. 
Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

— Inquririzs InTO HuMAN FacuLTY AND 
iTs DEVELOPMENT. 8vo. 16s. 

—— Lire-History ALBuM: Being a Personal 
Note-book, combining Diary, Photograph 
Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and 
other Anthropometrical Observations, and a 
Record of Illnesses. 4tc. 35.6¢.--Or with Cards 
of Wool for Testing Colour Vision. 4s. 6d. 


(See PHysro.oey.) 


GALTON (Francis). -NaTURAL 
ANCE. 8vo. 9s. 

Recorp oF Famity Facurtiss. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data. 4to. 25. 6d. 

— Herepirary Genius: An Enquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
7s. net. 

— FIncer Prints. 8vo. 6s. net. 

— BLuRRED FINGER PRinTs. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

M’LENNAN (J. F.).—THE PATRIARCHAL 
THEORY. Edited and completed by DonaLp 
M’Lennan, M.A. °8vo. 145. 

— Srupies 1n Ancient History. Com: 
prising ‘‘ Primitive Marriage.” 8vo. 16s. 
MONTELIUS—WOODS. — THE CiviLisa: 
TION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. 
By Prof. Oscar Monretius. Translated 
by Rev. F. H. Woops. Tllustr. 8vo. 14s, 
ORR (H. B.).—THEoryY oF DEVELOPMENT 

AND Herepiry. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 

TURNER (Rev. Geo.).—Samoa, a HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO AND LONG BEFORE. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


TYLOR (KE. B.).— ANTHROPOLOGY. Witb 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WESTERMARCK (Dr, Edward).—Tue His- 
ToRY oF Human MarriaGe. With Preface 
by Dr. A. R. WaLLAcE. 8vo. 14s. net. 


WILSON (Sir Daniel).— PREHISTORIC ANNALS 
oF SCOTLAND. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

PREHISTORIC Man: Researches into the 
Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
World. Illustrated. 2vols. 8vo. 36s. 

— Tue Ricut Hanp: Lert-HANDEDNEsS, 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
(See also ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).—Forty Years IN 
A MoorLAND PaRISH. Ext. cr. 8vo. 85. 64, 
net.—J/llustrated Edition. 12s. net. 
BURN (Robert).—Roman LITERATURE IN 

RELATION TO Roman ArT. With Illustra: 

tions. Ext. cr. 8vo. 14s. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY'S PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 

AnTIQuiTiEs OF Ionta. Vols. I.—III. 2/2. 25. 
each, or 52. ss. the set, net.—Vol. IV. Folio, 
half morocco, 3é. 135. 6@. net. 

An INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE. By F. C. 
Penrose. Illustrated. Folio. 7é. 7s. net. 

SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE: EGyp» 
TIAN, ETRUSCAN, GREEK, AND RoMAN. 
Vol. II. Folio. 52. 5s. net. 


INHERIT- 
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ANTIQUITIES—continued. 


DYER (Louis).—Stupizs oF THE Gops IN 
GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RE 
CENTLY ExcaAvaTED. Ext. cr. 8vo. 85.6d. net. 


FOWLER (W. W.).—THE City-STATE OF 
THE GREEKS AND Romans. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


GARDNER (Percy).—Samos AND SAMIAN 
Coins: An Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOW (J., Litt.D.).—A Companion TO SCHOOL 
Crassics. Illustrated. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 


(Mrs.).—MyTHOLoGy AnD MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 


HELLENICSOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 
—ExcavaTIONS AT MEGALOPOLIS, 1890— 
1891. By Messrs. E. A. GARDNER, W. 
Lorine, G. C. RicHarps, and W. J. Woop- 
HOUSE. With an Architectural Description 
by R. W. ScHuLTz. 4to. 255. 

— EccLEsIASTICAL SITEs 1n IsauRta (CILI- 
cIA TRACHEA), By the Rev. A. C. HEap- 
LAM. Imp. 4to.° 5s. 

LANCIANI (Prof. R.).—ANcIENT RoME IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 4to. 245. 

—— PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 4to. 248. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—A PRIMER oF 
GREEK ANTiguITIES. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

— Socirat Lirg 1n GREECE FROM HOMER 
To MENANDER. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 
— Ramescgs anv STuDIES IN GREECE, II- 
lustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

(See also History, p. 11.) 

NEWTON (Sir C. f.).—Essays on ART AND 
ARCHMOLOGY. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

SCHUCHHARDT (C.).—Dr. ScHLIEMANN’S 
ExcavaTions aT Troy, Tiryns, Mycenag, 
OrcHOMENOS, ITHACA, IN THE LIGHT OF 
Recent KNowLepcGeE. Trans. by EUGENIE 
SELLERS. Preface by WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 18s. net. 


STRANGFORD. (See Vovaces & TRAVELS.) 


WALDSTEIN (C.).—CataLocur or Casts 
IN THE Museum oF CrassicaAL ARCHAO- 
LoGy, CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d.— 
Large Paper Edition. Small 4to. 55. 

WHITE (Gilbert). (See Natura. History.) 


WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—A Primer or Ro- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES. Pott 8vo. 15. 


ARCHAOLOGY. (See ANTIQUITIES.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).—HisTory oF THE 
CaTHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a, 

HULL (E.).—A TREATISE ON ORNAMENTAL 
AND BuILpING STONEs or GrEaT BRITAIN 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 8yvo. 125. 

MOORE (Prof. C. H.).—Tue DrvELopmENT 
AND CHARACTER OF GoTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 185. 

PENROSE (F. C.). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 

STEVENSON Gi J.):\—House Arcuitec- 
TURE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Roy. 
8vo. x8s. each.—Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE; 
Vol. Il. House PLANNING. 


ART. 
(See also Music.) 


ART AT HOME SERIES. Edited by 
W. J. Lorrie, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
Tue BErpRoom anp Boupoir. By Lady 


BARKER. 25. 6d. 

NEEDLEWorRK. By EvizaseTH GLAISTER. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Music In THE House. 

4th edit. 25. 6d. 
Tue Dr1n1nc-Room. 
With Illustrations. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
Pottocx and Lapy PoLLock. 
by Kate Grernaway. 2s. 6d. 

ATKINSON (J. B.).—An Arr Tour To 
NorTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 8vo. 125. 

BURN (Robert). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 

CARR(J.C.)—Papers on Art. Cr.8vo. 85.6d. 

COLLIER (Hon. John).—A PRIMER oF ART. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 

COOK (E. T.).—A Porutar HanpBook TO 
THE NaTIONAL GALLERY. Including Notes 
collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo, half morocco. 14s.— 
Large paper Edition, 250 copies. 2 vols. 8vo. 

DELAMOTTE (Prof. P. H.).—A BEGINNER'S 
Drawinc-Boox. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ELLIS (Tristram).—SkETCHING FROM Wa- 
TURE. Illustr. by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
and the Author. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HAMED FON (P. G.).—THoucHTs azouT 
ArT. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. 

HOOPER(W. H.) and PHILLIPS (W. C ).— 
A Manvuat oF Marks ON POTTERY AND 
PoRCELAIN. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

HUNT (W.).—Tatks azpouT ArT. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Mizuais, Bart., R.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (G. W. C.). —Some Hints 
on LEARNING TO Draw. Roy. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON ART. By Reco. Stuart 
Pootez, Professor W. B. Ricumonp, EH. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. T. MickLETHWAITE, 
and Witi1am Morris. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

NEWTON (Sir C. T.).—(See ANTIQUITIES.) 

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).—Essavs on ART. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

PATER (W.).—THE RENAISSANCE: Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

PROPERT (J. Lumsden).—A History oF 
Miniature Art. Illustrated. Super roy. 
4to.32. 13s. 64.—Bound in vellum. 42. 14s. 6a. 

TAYLOR (E. R.).—Drawine anp DESIGN. 
Ob. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DESCRIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Rawuiinson. Med. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

TYRWHITT (Rev. R. St. John).—Ovur 
SKETCHING CLUB. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WYATT (Sir M. Digby).—Fine Art: A 
Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and 
Application to Industry. 8vo. 5s. 


ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY (Sir G. B.).—Porutar AsTRONOMY. 
Illustrated. 7th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—— Gravitation. An Elementary Explana- 
tion of the Principal Perturbations in the 
Solar System. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Joun Hutiau. 


By Mrs. Lorrie. 
and Edit. 2s. 6a. 
By Water H. 
Illustrated 
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BLAKE (J. F.).—AstronomicaL Myrus. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


CHEYNE (C. H. H.).—An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H.).—Tue Star 
Guive. Roy. 8vo. 5s. 


CROSSLEY (E.), GLEDHILL (J.), and 
WILSON (J. M.).—A Hanpsoox or Dov- 
BLE STARS. 8yo. 21s. 


—— CORRECTIONS To THE HANDBOOK OF 
Douste Stars. 8vo, ts. 


FORBES (Prof. George).—THE TRANSIT OF 
Venus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GODFRAY (Hugh).—AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON THE LuNAR THEORY. and 
Edit. Cr. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, FOR THE 
USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
or Astronomy. Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

— Exvementary Lessons In ASTRONOMY. 
Iliustr. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. By J. ForBEsS 
Rogertson. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

— THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. 
trated. 8vo. 14s. 


— Tue Mereoritic HypoTHEsiIs OF THE 
OricIn oF CosMIcAL SysTEMs. Illustrated. 
8vo. 17s. net. 


— THE EvoLuTion oF THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EARTH. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


— Star-Gazinc Past AND PRESENT. Ex- 
panded from Notes with the assistance of 
G. M. Szasroxe. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 


LODGE (0. J.).—PIoNEERS OF SciENCE. Ex. 
cr. 8vo. 75. 62. 


MILLER (R. Kalley).—THe RoMANCE OF 
AsTRoNomy. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NEWCOMB (Prof. Simon).—Porutar As- 
TRoNomy. Engravingsand Maps. 8vo. 18s. 


RADCLIFFE (Charles B.).—BEHIND THE 
Tipes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ROSCOE—SCHUSTER. (See CHEMISTRY.) 


Illus- 


ATLASES. 
(See also GEOGRAPHY). 
BARTHOLOMEW (J. G.).—ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Attias. 4to. 1s. 


— PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOLATLAS. 
80 maps. 4to. 8s. 6d.; half mor. ros. 6d. 
—— Liprary REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
Woritp. With Index to 100,000 places. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net.—Also in 7 parts. 55. net ; 

Geographical Index. 7s. 6d. net. 


LABBERTON (R. H.).—NeEw HisToricau 
ATLAS AND GENERAL History. 4to. 155. 
BIBLE. (See under THEOLOGY, p. 33.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843—89. Med. 8vo. tos. net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—-continued. 


MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).—A BisiioGRa- 
PHICAL CLUE TO LaTIN LITERATURE. Cr. 
8vo. 10s. 6a. 


RYLAND (F.).—CnrronoLocicat OuTLInEs 
oF EnGiisu LireratTurg. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
(See also History.) 

For other sudjects of B1OGRAPHY, see ENGLISH 
Men oF Letrers, ENGLISH MEN oF 
AcTiIon, TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN, 

ABBOTT (EF. A.).—THE ANGLICAN CAREER 

oF CARDINAL NEWMAN. zvols. 8vo. 25s.net. 

AGASSIZ (Louis): His Lirz anp Corres- 

PONDENCE. Edited by ExLizasreTH CARY 
Acassiz 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 185. 
ALBEMARLE (Earl of).—Firry YEARS OF 
My Lire. 3rd Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 
HucuHes. Cr. 8vo. -6s. 


AMIEL(H.F.)-THE JournaLIntTiIME. Trans. 
Mrs. HumpHry WARD. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas). (See Puysics.) 


ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Frances 
Martin. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ARTEVELDE. James AND PHILIP VAN 
ARTEVELDE. By W. J. ASHLEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BACON (Francis): AN AccounrT OF HIS LIFE 
AND Works. By E. A. AppoTT. 8vo. 145, 


BARNES. Lire or WILLIAM Barnes, PoET 
AND PHILoLocist. By his Daughter, Lucy 
Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott”). Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BERLIOZ (Hector): AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Trns. by R.& E. Homes. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 


BERNARD (St.). THe Lire anp TIMES oF 
St. BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. By 
J. C. Morison, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BLACKBURNE. Lire oF THE Ricut Hon, 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Epwarp Brack: 
BURNE. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


BLAKE. Lire oF Witiiam Brake. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. Illustr. from 
Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GIL- 
CHRIST. 2vols. Med. 8vo. 42s. 


BOLEYN (Anne): A CuarTER or ENGLISH 
History, 1527—36. By Paut FRIEDMANN, 
2vols. 8vo. 28s. 


BROOKE (Sir Jas.), THE Rajya oF Sara: 
wax (Life of). By GerTRUDE L. Jacos. 
2vols. 8vo. 255. 


BURKE. By Joun Morey. Globe 8vo. 55. 
CALVIN. (See SELECT BioGRAPHy, p. 6.) 


CAMPBELL (Sir G.).—Memotrs or my In- 
DIAN CAREER. Edited by Sir C. E. Brr- 
NARD. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by CHarLEs 
E. Norton. Cr. 8vo. 

—— REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 12s. 

— Earty LetrTers, 1814—26. 2vols. 18s. 

— LETTERS, 1826—36. 2 vols. 18s. 

— CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE 
AND CARLYLE. 95. 


By THomas 
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CARSTARES (Wm.): A CHARACTER AND 
CAREER OF THE VOLUTIONARY Epocu 
(1649—1715). By R. H. Story. 8vo. 12s. 


CAVOUR. (See SzetecT BioGrapny, p. 6.) 


CHATTERTON: A Story oF THE YEAR 
1770. By Prof. Davin Masson. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


— A BioGRAPHICAL Stupy. By Sir DANIEL 
Witson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CLARK. MemoriALts FROM JOURNALS AND 
LETTERS OF SAMUEL CLARK, M.A. Edited 
by His Wire. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLEVELAND (Duchess of).—TRuE SToRyY 
oF Kaspar Hauser. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.). (See LITERATURE, p. 21.) 


COMBE. Lire or GEORGE ComBE. By 
CHARLES GiBBoN. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 


CROMWELL. (SeeSELect BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


DAMIEN (Father): A JourNEy From Casu- 
MERE TO HIS HoME IN Hawai. By Epwarp 
Cuirrorp. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DANTE: anv oTHER Essays. By Dean 
CuurcH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


DARWIN (Charles): Memortat Norticzs, 
By T. H. Huxtey, G. J. Romanss, Sir 
ArcH. GEIKIE, and W. THISELTON DyEr. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DEAK (Francis): HUNGARIAN STATESMAN. 
A Memoir. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof. D. Masson. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


EADIE. Lire or Joun Eapiz, D.D. By 
James Brown, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


ELLIOTT. Lire or H. V. ELtiort, oF 
Bricuton. By J. BATEMAN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


EMERSON. Lire or RaLtpH WALDO EMER- 
son. By J. L. Casor. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. 

With Portraits. 2s. 6d. each. 

Cutve. By Colonel Sir CuarLtes WILson. 

Cook (CAPTAIN, By WaLTER BESANT. 

DaAmpPieER. W. CLark RUSSELL. 

Drake. By Viton CoRBETT. 

Gorpvon (GENERAL). By Col. Sir W. BuTLER. 

HasTincs (WaRREN). By Sir A, Lyatt. 

Have tock (Sir Henry). By A. Forsss. 

Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH. 

Lawrence (Lorp). By Sir Ricu. TEMPLE. 

LivinestonE. By THomas Hueungs. 

Monx. By JuLian CorBett. 

Montrose. By Mowsray Morris. 

Moore(SirJoun). ByCol.Maurics.[/nzprep. 

Napier (Sir CuHarwes). By Colonel Sir 
Wma. BuT_er. 

PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING. 

Ropney. By Davip Hannay. 

Simon DE Montrort. By G. W. Pro- 
THERO. Un prep. 

STRAFFORD, By H. D. Trai. 

Warwick, THE Kinc-Maxer. By C. W. 

By Grorce Hooprr. 


Oman. 
WELLINGTON. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
by Joun Moriey. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, rs. 
Appison. By W. J. CouRTHOPE, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—contd. 


Bacon’ By Dean CuurcH. 
Bentley. By Prof. Jess. 
Bunyan. By J. A. FROUDE. 
Burke. By Joun MoRLeEy. 
Burns. By Principal SHarrp. 
Byron. By Joun NicHo.t. 
CarLyLE. By JoHN NICHOL. 
Cuaucer. By Prof. A. W. WarRD. 
CoLeripGE. By H. D. TRAILL. 
CowrER. By GoLDWwIN SMITH. 
Deroz. By W. MinTo. 
DE ented. By Prof. Masson. 
Dickens. By A. W. Warp. 
DrypEen. By G. SAINTSBURY. 
Fietp1nGc. By Austin Dosson. 
Gipson. By J. CoTTER Morison. 
Gotpsm1TH. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Gray. By Epmunpb GossE. 
HAWTHORNE. By HENRY JAMES. 
Hume. By T. H. Hux.ey. 
OHNSON. By Lesiix STEPHEN. 
EATS. By SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Lams. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
Lanvor. By Sipney Co_vin. 
Locke. By Prof. FowLer. 
Macautay. By J. CoTreER Morison, 
Mitton. By Mark PatTTIson. 
Pore. By LEsLiz STEPHEN. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 
SHELLEY. “ J. A. Symonps. 
SHERIDAN. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Sipney. By v A. Symonps. 
SoutHry. By Prof. DowpEn. 


SPENSER. By Dean CHURCH. 
Sterne. By H. D. TraiLt. 
Swirt. By Lzsiiz STEPHEN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


TWELVE. 


THACKERAY. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, 

Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

WiLtiamM THE CONQUEROR. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Henry Il. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

EpwarplI. By T. F. Tout, M.A. 

Henry VII. By James GAIRDNER. 

CaRDINAL WoLsEyY. By Bp. CREIGHTON. 

ELIZABETH. By E. S. BEESLY. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. HARRISON. 

Witttam III. By H. D. TRAILL. 

WatpoLte. By JoHn Mortey. 

CHATHAM. By JoHN Mor.ey. [J the Press. 

Pirr. By Lorp RosEBERY. 

Peer. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 


EPICTETUS. (See SELEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 
FAIRFAX. Lire oF RoBertT FAIRFAX OF 


STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a.p. 1666-1725. By Cis: 
MENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A ai, (Edward). (See LITERATURE, 

p. 21. 

FORBES (Edward): Memoir or. By GnorGE 
Witson, M.P., and Sir ARCHIBALD GrIKIn, 
F.R.S., etc. 8vo. 14s. 

FORBES.-MITCHELI{W.}-RemINISCcENCES 
OF THE GREAT Mutiny. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs, OLipHant. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRASER. James Fraser, SECOND BISHOP 
or MancuEesterR: A Memoir. By T. 
HuGues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GARIBALDI. (See SELEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 
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GOETHE: Lire or. 
Dinrzer. Translated by T. W. LysrEx 
2vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 

GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (See CaRtyLe.) 

GORDON (General): ASxetcu. By Rxci- 
NALD H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

— Lerters or Generar C. G. Gorpon 
TO HIs Sister, M. A. Gorpon. 4th Eait. 
Cr. 8v0. 39. 6d. 

HANDEL: Lire or. By W. S. RocxstRo. 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

_ HOBART. (See Cottectep Works, p. 22.) 

HODGSON. Memorr or Rev. FRANCIS 
Honpeson, B.D. By his Son, Rev. Jamxs T. 
Hopcson, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

JEVONS (W. Stanley).—Lerrers anp Jour- 
NAL. Edited by His Wire. 8vo. 14s. 

KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough): A 
BioGRarry. From papers chiefly unpub- 
lished, compiled by his Cousin, Saran L. 
STEELE. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 

KINGSLEY: His Letrers, anD MEMORIES 
OF His Lire. Edited by His Wirz. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. x1as.—Cheap Edition. 1vol. 6s. 

LAMB. Tue Lire oF CuHartes Lams. By 
Rey. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 55. 

LETHBRIDGE (Sir R.).—GoLtpEn Book oF 
Inp1a. Royal 8vo. 40s. 

LOUIS (St.). (See Sztect Brocrapny, p. 6.) 

MACMILLAN (D.). Memorr oF DaniEL 
Macmititan. By THomas Huacuss, Q.C. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6¢.—Cheap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 

MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 
Bonar. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 
GRAPHY, p. 6.) 

MATHEWS. Tue Lire or Cuar_es J. 
MaAtTuHeEws. Edited by CHartes DICKENS. 
With Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 

MAURICE. Lirs oF FREDERICK DENISON 
Maovricsz. Byhis Son, FREDERICK MAuRICE, 
Two Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 36s.—Popular 
Edit. (4th Thousand). 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

MAXWELL. Proressor CLERK MaxwELt, 
a Lirg or. By Prof. L. CampBe tt, M.A., 
and W. Garnstt, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAZZINI. (See SELEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 

MELBOURNE. Memoirs oF VISCOUNT 
MexLzpourne. By W. M. Torrens. With 
Portrait. 2nd Edit. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MILTON. Tne Lire or Joun MILTON. 
By Prof. Davip Masson. Vol. I., ats. ; 
Vol. III., 18s. ; Vols. IV. and V., 32s.; Vol. 
VI., with Portrait, 21s. (See also p. 16.) 

MILTON, JOHNSON’S LIFE OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by K, DEIGHTON. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. 9d. 

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. 
LanFrey. 4vols. Cr. 8vo. 305. 

NELSON. Sovuruey’s Lire or NELson. 
With Introduction and Notes by MIcHaEL 
Macmitian, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH (M.).—Reco.iectTions or A Happy 
Lire. Being the Autobiography of MARIANNE 
Nortu. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. SyMonps. 2nd 
Edit. 2 vols. Se cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

—— Somer FurTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
Happy Lire. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. Heiner 


(See SELEcT Bro- 


OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833—45. 
By Dean Cuurcn. Gl. 8vo. 55. 
PARKER(W. K.)—A BioGRAPHICALSKETCH. 
By His Son. Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 
PATTESON. Lire anp Letters oF JOHN 
CoLermpcE Parteson, D.D., Missionary 
BisHop. ByC.M.YonGe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. (See a/so Books FOR THE YOUNG, P. 41.) 
PATTISON (M.).—Memorrs. Cr. 8vo. 8s.6d. 
PITT. (See SEtEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 
POLLOCK (Sir Frdk., znd Bart.).—PERSONAL 
REMEMBRANCES. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 
POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. SANDFORD. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RENAN (Ernest).—In Memoriam. By Sir 
M. E. Grant Durr. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RITCHIE (Mrs.),—Recorps oF TENNYSON, 
RUSKIN, AND UROWNING. Globe 8vo. 59. 
ROBINSON (Matthew): AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. Fep. 8vo. 53. 
ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel) : A RecorD AND 
AStupy. By W. SHarp. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
RUMFORD. (See CoLLecTED Works, p. 24.) 
SCHILLER, Lireor. By Prof. H. DUNTZER. 
Trans. by P. E. PINKERTON. Cr. 8vo. r1os.6d. 


SHELBURNE. Lire or Wiliam, EARL 
OF SHELBURNE. By Lord Epmonp Fitz- 


MAURICE. In 3 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. 125.— 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s.—Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. 
SIBSON. (See MepicINE.) 


SMETHAM (Jas.).: Letrers or. Ed. by 
SarAH SMETHAM and W. Daviss. Portrait. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 

— Tue Literary Works. Gl. 8vo. 55. 


TAIT. Tue Lire oF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tait, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
the BisHop oF RocHESTER and Rev. W. 
BrenHaAmM, B.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s, net. 

— CATHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAIT, 
WIFE AND Son oF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: A Memoir, 
Ed. by Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—Popular Edit., abridged. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THRING (Edward): A Memory or. By 
J. H. Sxrine. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TUCKWELL (W.).—THE ANcIENT Ways; 
WINCHESTER Firty YEARS Aco. Globe 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 2 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Gopxkin. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WARD. Wi ri1am GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OxFoRD MovemMEnT. By his Son, WILFRID 
Warp. With Portrait. 8vo. 145. 

— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHO- 
Lic REvivaL. 8vo. 145. 


WATSON. A ReEcorD oF ELLEN Watson. 
By Anna Buckianp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WHEWELL. Dr. Witt1am WHEWELL, late 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. An 
Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. 
By I. TopHunTER, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 2558 


WILLIAMS (Montagu).—LEavEs oF A LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Later Leaves. Being further Reminis- 

cences. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Rounp Lonpon, DOWN EasT AND UP 

West. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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WILSON. Memoir oF Pror. GEorGE WIL» 
son, M.D. By His Sister. With Portrait. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. DoveCortrace, Worps- 
worTu’s Home 1800—8. Gl. 8vo,swd. 1s. 
Select Biography. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PER- 


SONS. Reprinted from the Times. 4 vols. 
Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. each. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon).—SEEKERS AFTER 
Gop. Cr. 8yo. 35. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.). —Some Eminent 
Women oF ouR Times. Cr. 8yo 2s. 6d. 


GUIZOT.—Great CurIsTIANS OF FRANCE: 
St. Louis anp Carvin. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON (Frederic).—Tur New CaLrEn- 
DAR OF GREAT Men. Ex.cr.8vo. 7s.6d. net. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).—THE MAKERS OF 
Movern ItTary: Mazzini, Cavour, GARE 
BALDI. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MARTINEAU (Harriet). — BloGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 
1892. Reprinted from the 7z#zes. 16mo. 15. 

SMITH (Goldwin).—TuHreEE ENGLISH STATES- 
MEN : CROMWELL, Pym, Pitt. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

STEVENSON (fF. S.).—Historic PrErRson- 
ALITY. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
WINKWORTH (Catharine). — CHRISTIAN 
SincerRs oF GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
YONGE (Charlotte M.),—Tue Purits or St. 
Joun. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Pioneers anp Founpers; or, Recent 
Workers in the Mission Field. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— A Book oF WortuiIEs. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

— A Book or GoLpEN DeEEDs. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 64. net.--Globe Readings Edition. Globe 
8vo. 25.—Abridged Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


BIOLOGY. 

(See also Botany ; Natura History; 
PuysioLtocy; ZooLoey.) 
BALFOUR (F. M.).—ComparaTivE Em- 
BRYOLOGY. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 

18s. Vol. II. ers. 

BALL (W. P.).—ARE THE ErrFects oF UsE 
AND DisusE INHERITED? Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BASTIAN (H. Charlton).—THe BEGINNINGS 

oF Lire. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 28s. 

— EVoLUTION AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

BATESON (W.).—MarTERIALS FOR THE 
STupy oF VARIATION IN ANIMALS. Part I. 
Discontinuous VARIATION. Illustr. 8vo. 

BERNARD (H. M.).—Tue Aropipar. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BIRKS (T. R.).—Moprrn Puysicat Fa- 
TALISM, AND THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's “‘ First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CALDERWOOD (H.).—Evo.tuTion anp 
Man’s PLace in Nature. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DE VARIGNY (H.).—ExrerimMenTa Evo- 
LUTION. Cr. 8vo. 59. 

EIMER (G. H. T.).—OrGanic EvoLuTIon 
AS THE RESULT OF THE INHERITANCE OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE 
Laws or OrGanic GrowTu. Translated by 
J. T. Cunnincuam, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6a. 


FISKE (John).—Our.ines or Cosmic PHILO- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DocTRINE oF Evo- 
LUTION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 

— Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.). 
—Tue ELEMENTS oF Empryotocy. Ed. A. 
SEpGwIcK, and WALTER HEAPE. Illus. 3rd 
Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr.8vo. 10s.6d. 


HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
(See under ZOOLOGY, Pp. 43- 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-ORGANISMS AND 
Disease. With 121 Engravings. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).—Compara- 
TIVE LONGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER 
Antmats. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— Sc1ENTIFIC 
Lecrures. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MURPHY (J. J.).—NarTuraL SELECTION. 
Gl. 8vo. 5s. 


PARKER (T. Jeffery).—Lzssons In ELE- 
MENTARY BioLoGy. Illustr. Cr.8vo. ros.6d. 


ROMANES (G. J.).—SctmntTiric EVIDENCES 
oF ORGANIC EvoLuTion. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WALLACE (Alfred R.).—Darwinism: An 
Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 
Natura SELECTION, AND TropicaL Na- 
TURE: and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
Animats. Illustrated. 2vols. 8vo. 42s, 

— IsLanp Lire. LIllustr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIRDS. (See Zootocy; ORNITHOLOGY.) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
THORNTON (J.).—First Lessons in Book 


KEEPING. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Key. Oblong ato. tos. 6d. 
— PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
— Key. Demy 8vo. as. 6d. 
— Exercises IN BOooxK-KEEPING. Pott 
8vo. Is. 
BOTANY. 


(See also AGRICULTURE; GARDENING.) 


ALLEN (Grant)— On THE CoLouRS oF 
FLowers. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof 
H. M.).— A GenerRAL Text-Book oF 
Botany. 8vc. (ln preparation 

BETTANY (G. T.).—First Lessons IN PRAC- 
TICAL Botany. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


BOWER (Prof. F. O.).—A Cours oF Prac: 
TICAL INSTRUCTION IN Botany. Cr. 8vo. 
tos.6d.—Abridged Edition, [J preparation 

CHURCH (Prof. A. H.) and VINES (S. H.). 
—ManuaL oF VEGETABLE PuHysIoLoGy. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. [J preparation. 

GOODALE (Prof. G. L.).—PuHystoLoGicat 
Botany.—1. OUTLINES OF THE HISTOLOGY 
oF PHANOGAMOUS PLANTS; 2. VEGETABLE 
PuysioLocy. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


GRAY (Prof. Asa).—STructuraL BoTaNny} 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor- 
phology. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ParEers oF Asa GRAY. 

Selected by C. S. SARGENT. 2vols. 8vo. 2z8. 


CHEMISTRY. 7 


HANBURY (Daniel). —Scimnce Paprrs, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BoTANI- 
CAL. Med. 8vo. ras. 

HARTIG (Dr. Robert).—Trxt-Book OF THE 
Diseases oF TreES. Transl. by Prof. Wm. 
SomMERVILLE, B.Sc. With Introduction by 
Prof. H. MarsHaty Warp. 8vo. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.).—Tue Stupsnt's 
FLORA OF THE BrITISH ISLANDS. 3rd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— A Primer oF Botany. Pott 8vo. rs. 

LASLETT (Thomas).—TImBER AND TIMBER 
TREES, NaTivE AND Foreicn. Cr, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—On BriTIsH 
WiLD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
to Insects. Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— FtLowenrs, Fruits, anD LEAvEs. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MULLER—THOMPSON.—Tue FERTILI- 
SATION OF FLowers. By Prof. H. MULLER. 
Transl. by D'Arcy W. THompson. Preface 
by Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. ars. 

NISBET (J.).—Bririsu Forest TREES AND 
THEIR SYLVICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND TREATMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).—Lrssons 1n ELE- 
MENTARY BoTany. Illustr. Fep.8vo. 45.64. 

— Frrst Boox oF InprAN Botany. IIlus- 
trated. Ext. fcp.8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—THE Puystotocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
LowErR ANIMALS, ANDIN MAN. 8vo. 123. 

SMITH (J.).—Economic Pants, DictTion 
ARY OF PopuLAR NAMES OF; THEIR His- 
TORY, PRoDUCTS, AND USES. 8vo. 145. 

SMITH (W. G.).—DisEeases oF FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED By FuneI. Illust. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WARD (Prof. H. M.).—TIMBER AND SOME OF 
Its Diseases. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

YONGE (C. M.).—Tue Hers oF THE FIE: & 
New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


BREWING AND WINE. 


PASTEUR — FAULKNER. — Stupizs ow 
FERMENTATION : THE DISEASES OF BEER, 
THEIR CAUSES, AND THE MEANS OF PRE- 
VENTING THEM. By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
lated by FRANK FAULKNER. 8vo. 215. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(See also METALLURGY.) 
BRODIE (Sir Benjamin).—IDEAL CHEMISTRY. 


Cr. 8vo. as. 

COHEN (J. B.).— THE Owens COLLEGE 
Course oF PracTicaAL ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
Try. Fcp. 8vo. as. 6d. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).— PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMICAL PHILosoPpHY. New Ed. 8vo. 19s. 

DOBBIN (L.) and WALKER (Jas.) —CHEm1- 
CAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

FLEISCHER (Emil).—A System or Votu- 
METRIC ANALYysis. ‘Transl. with Additions 
by M. M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr.8vo. 75.6d. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.). (See AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 


GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.),— 
Tue CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY Bat: 
TERIES OF PLANTE AND Faure. Cr. 8vo. 25.6. 


HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).—A Course or 
UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
lobe 8vo. 5s. 


HEMPEL (Dr. W.).—MetHops or Gas 
Anatysis. Translated by L. M. DENNiIs 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).—THE Lire Work 
oF LigBIG iN EXPERIMENTAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 5s. 


JONES (Francis)—THE Owrns COLLEGE 
UNIOR CouRSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. Fcp.8vo. 35. 


LANDAUER (J.). — BLowrrrE ANALYSIS. 
Translated by J. Taytor. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.). — THE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE Sun. Illustr. 8vo. 14s, 


LUPTON (S.).— CHEmicaL ARITHMETIC 
With 1200 Problems. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MANSFIELD (C. B.).—A THeEory oF Satts, 
Cr. 8vo. 145. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PuHotTocrapHy. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MEYER (E. von).—History oF CHEMISTRY 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. Trans.G. McGowan. 8vo. 14s. net. 

MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).—An ELEMENTARY 
TextT-Booxk oF CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8yvo. 7s. 6a. 

MUIR (M. M. P.).—Pracricat CHEMISTRY 
FOR MEDICAL STUDENTs (First M.B. Course), 
Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.).— 
ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. 125.64. 


OSTWALD (Prof.).—OvuTLines oF GENERAL 
Cuemistry. Trans. Dr. J. WALKER. ros. net. 


RAMSAY (Prof. William).—ExPERIMENTAL 
Proors oF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGIN: 
NERS. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 


REMSEN (Prof. Ira).—THe ELEMENTS oF 
CHEMISTRY. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP 
CuEMIsTRY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY). Cr 


8vo. 6s. 6d. 
— A Text-Boox oF Inorcanic CHEMIS- 
TRY. 8vo. 16s. 


—- Compounpbs oF Carson; or, An Intro: 
-duction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
oF CHEmistTrRY. Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
— LEssons IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6a. 


ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. C.).—A Complete TREATISE ON INn- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Illustr. 
8vo.—Vols. I. and II, InorGaNnic CHEMIS- 
Try: Vol. I. THe Non-MetTatiic ELE: 
MENTS, 2nd Edit., 2xs. Vol. II. Parts I. 
and II. Merats, 18s. each.—Vol. III. Or- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY: THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
Hypro-CARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 
Parts I. Il. IV. and VI. 2rs.; Parts III. and 
V. 18s. each. 


8 DICTIONARIES—EDUCATION. 


ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and ag gt es (A.). 
—Spectrum ANALYSIS. Sir Henry E. 
Roscor. 4th Edit., ie by the Author 
and A. Scuuster, F.R.S. With Coloured 
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Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s.6d. each, 

— Tue CoLitecTteED Works OF FRANCIS 
Parkman. Popular Edition. In ro vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each ; or complete, 37.135.6d. 
—PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD, 
rvol.; THE Jesuirs In NortTH AMERICA, 
zr vol.; La SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE GREAT WEsT, 1 vol.; THE OREGON 
Trait, 1 vol.; THe OLtp R&Gime in CANADA 
UNDER Louis XIV., 1 vol.; CounT FRON- 
TENAC AND New FRANCE UNDER Louis 
XIV., x vol.; MonrcaLtm AND WOLFE, 2 
vols. ; THE ConsPIRACY OF PonrTIAC, 2 vols. 

A Harr Century oF ConFLIcT. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 

— THE OREGON TRAIL. Illustrated. Med. 
8vo. 2ts. 


PERKINS (J. B.).—FRANCE UNDER THE 
Recency. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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POOLE (R. L.).—A History or THE HuGUE- 
NOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE RECALL 
OF THE Epict or NanTEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RHODES (J. F.),—Huistory or THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO 
1880. 2vols. 8vo. 245. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. Thorold).—HisTorIcaL 
Guieanincs. Cr. 8vo.—1st Series. 45. 6¢.— 
aud Series. 6s. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).—Tue Ancient Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SEELEY (Prof. J. R.).—Lecrures AnD 
Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— THE Expansion of ENGLAND. Two 
Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Our CoroniaL Expansion. Extracts 


from the above. Cr. 8vo. 15. 


SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).— 
EvuRopEAN HISTORY, NARRATED IN A 
Srrizes oF HisTorRicAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 2 vols. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).—A Scuoo.t His- 
TORY OF Rome. Cr. 8vo. [lu preparation. 


SMITH (G.). (See under Pouirics, p. 32.) 


STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).—Tus 
Story or NuncoMAR AND THE IMPEACH- 
MENT OF SiR ExrijaH Impey. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 55. 

TAIT (C. W. A.).—ANALYsiIs OF ENGLISH 
History, BASED ON GREEN’s ‘‘SHort His- 
TORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

TOUT (T. F.).—Anatysis oF ENGLISH His- 
ToRY. Pott 8vo. rs. 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto).—CAWNPoRE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEELER (J. Talboys).—Primer oF In- 
pian History, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 

— Co.Ltece History or Innis, ASsIATIC 
AND EuROPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 35.; swd. 2s. 6d. 

ASuort History or Inp1a. With Maps. 

Cr. 8vo. res. 

INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 8vo., 125.6d. 


WOOD (Rev. E. G.).—THE REGAL PowER 
OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte).—CamEos FROM ENGLISH 
History. Ext. fcp. 8vo. ss. each.—Vol. 1. 
From Rotto To Epwarp II.; Vol. 2. THs 
Wars IN FRANCE; Vol. 3. THE Wars oF 
THE Roses; Vol. 4. REFORMATION TIMES} 
Vol. 5. ENGLAND AND SPAIN; Vol. 6. ForTy 
YEARS OF STEWART RULE (1603—43) ; Vol. 7. 
SaeRaL ane AND RESTORATION (1642— 
1678). 

— Tue Victorian Harr-Century. Cr. 
8vo. 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 

— THE Srory OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 


Moors In Spain. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
HORTICULTURE, (See GarvEnina.) 
HYGIENE. 


BERNERS (J.)}—First Lessons on HEALTH. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 

BLYTH (A. Wynter).—A Manuat or Pustic 
HEALTH. 8vo. 175. net. 


— Lecrures on SaniTary Law.  8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).—WaTER SupPty. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CORFIELD (Dr. W. H.).—TuEe TREATMENT 
AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 3rd Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Lovurs C. 
Parkes, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 

GOODFELLOW().).—THE DizTteEtTIc VALUE 
oF Breap. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—SaniTary AND So- 
c1AL Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— HEALTH AND EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MIERS (H. A.) and CROSSKEY (R.).—THE 
Som 1n RELATIONTO HEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


REYNOLDS (Prof. Osborne).—SEWER Gas, 
AND How To KEEP IT OUT OF Housxs. 3rd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—Hycui1a: A 
City or HeattH. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

Tue Future oF SANITARY SCIENCE 

Cr. 8vo. 15. 

On Atcouot. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

WILLOUGHBY (E. F.).—Pusiic HpattTu 
AND DemoGrapPHy. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HYMNOLOGY. 


(See under THEOLOGY, p. 36.) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BALCH (Elizabeth). — Grimpses oF OLD 
EncGtisH Homes. Gl. 4to. 14s. 

BLAKE. (See BioGRAPHY, p. 3.) 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.). 
(See VoyaGrEs AND TRAVELS.) 

CHRISTMAS CAROL (A). Printed in 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to. 21s. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY. From the Sfectatorv. Illustrated by 
Hucu Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also with 
uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 


DELL (E. C.).—PicrurEs FROM SHELLEY. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Folio. ars. net. 


GASKELL (Mrs.).—CrRanrorpb.. Illustrated 
by HucuH Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s,—Also 
with uncut edges paper label. 6s. 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver).— THE Vicar oF 
WakeFIELD. New Edition, with 182 Illus- 
trations by HuGH THomson. Preface bi 
Austin Dosson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also wit! 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6s. 


GREEN (John Richard). — ILLUSTRATED 
EpITion OF THE SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEopLE. In Parts. Sup. roy. 8vo. 
1s.eachnet. Part I. Oct. 1891. Vols. I. IL. 
and III. 12s. each net. 

GRIMM. (See Booxs FoR THE YOUNG, P. 41.) 


HALLWARD (R. F.).—FLoweErs oF Para- 
DISE. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6s. 


HAMERTON (P.G.).—Man in Art With 
Etchings and Photogravures. 3/. 13s. 6d. net. 
—Large Paper Edition. 1o/, ros. net& ; 

HARRISON (F.).—ANNALS OF AN OLD Ma- 
NoR Housg, SurTTton PLAce, GUILDFORD. 
4to. 42s. net. 


HOOD (Thomas).—Humorous Poems. Illus- 
trated by C. &. Brock. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also 
with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 
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IRVING (Washington).—O.p CurisTMas. 
From the Sketch Book. Illustr. by RANDOLPH 
CaLpEcoTT. Giltedges. Cr.8vo. 6s.—Also 
with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. —Large 
Paper Edition. 30s. net. 

— BracesripGe Hac. Iillustr. by Ran- 
powrH CatpecoTr. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 
6s.—Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 

— Oxrp CuRISTMAS AND  BRACEBRIDGE 
Haru. Edition de Luxe. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

— Rip Van WINKLE AND THE LEGEND OF 
Steery Hottow. Illustr. by G. H. Boucx- 
ton. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also with uncut edges, 
paper label. 6s. Edition de Luxe. Roy. 

, 8v0O. 30s. net. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—TuHr WaTER Basles. 
(See Books For THE YOUNG.) 

— THe Heroes. (See Booxs for the Youne.) 

— Graucus. (See Natura History.) 
LANG (Andrew).—TxHe Lisrary. With a 

- Chapter on Modern English Illustrated 
Books, by Austin Dosson. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 
—tLarge Paper Edition. ors. net. 

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell). (See History.) 


MAHAFFY (Rey. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). (See Vovaces anpD TRAVELS.) 


MEREDITH (L. A.).—BusH FRIENDS IN 
TasMANIA. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net. 


MITFORD (M. R.).—Oor Vitrace.  Illus- 
trated by HucH THomson. Cr. 8vo. 65.— 
Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 


OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A. 
Aspery and A. Parsons. 4to,mor. gilt. 315.6. 

PROPERT (J. L.). (See Arr.) 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF. [Illustrated by 40 Plates in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
Wiiiam Giss. With an Introduction by 
Joun SKeELTon, C.B., LL.D., and Descrip- 
tive Notes by W. St. Joun Horz. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. 10/7. ros. net. 


TENNYSON (Lord).—Jack AND THE 
Bean-Statx. English Hexameters. Illus- 
trated by R. CarpecoTr. Fcp. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


TRISTRAM (W. O.).—Coacuine Days AND 
OACHING Ways. [Illust. H. Raitron and 
Hucu Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also with 
uncut edges, paper label, 6s.—Large Paper 
Edition, 30s. net. 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
De=scrIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Raw Linson. Med. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

WALTON and COTTON—LOWELL.—THE 
ComeLetTz ANGLER. With Introduction by 
Jas. Russett Lowett. 2vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
52s. 6d. net. 

WINTER (W.).—SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
80 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


LANGUAGE. (See PuiLoLoey.) 


LAW. 
BERNARD (M.).—Four Lectures on Sus: 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH Diplomacy. 8vo. 9s. 


BIGELOW (M. M.).—History or Procr- 
DURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN 
Conquest, 1066-1204. 8vo. 16s. 


BOUTMY (E.).—Srupies 1n_ Constitu- 
TIONAL Law. Transl. by Mrs. Dicry. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicky. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Eneuisy Constitution. Transl, 
by Mrs. Eapen. Introduction by Sir F. 
Pottock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CHERRY (R. R.).—Lecrures oN THE 
GrowTH oF CriminaL Law In ANCIENT 
CoMMUNITIES. 8vo, 5s. net. 


DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—InTRopDUcTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE LAw OF THE CoNSsTI- 
TUTION. 4th Edit. 8vo. res. 6a. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, 
(See Powitics.) 


HOLLAND (Prof. T, E.).—Tue Treaty Re- 
LATIONS OF RusstA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

HOLMES (O. W., jun.).—THe Common 


Law. 8vo. ras. 


LIGHTWOOD (J. M.).—THE NatTuRE oF 
PosiTIvE Law. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MAITLAND (&. W.).—PLeas oF THE CROWN 
FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D. 1221. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Justice AND Pouicr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MONAHAN (James H.).—THE METHOD oF 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MUNRO (J. E. C.)—Commerciat Law. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PATERSON (James).—CoMMENTARIES ON 
THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
Laws oF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE PERSON. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

— THE LIBERTY OF THE PrEss, SPEECH, 
AND Pusiic WorsuHip. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


PHILLIMORE (john G.).—PrivaTe Law 
AMONG THE Romans. 8vo. 6s. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Essays 1n JuRis- 
PRUDENCE AND ETHICS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Tue Lanp Laws. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Lrapinec CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH, 
Cr, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


RICHEY (Alex. G.).—Tue Ir1sH Lanp Laws. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir J. F., Bart.).—A Digest oF 
THE LAw OF EVIDENCE. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— A Dicest oF THE CriminaLt Law: 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th Ed. 8vo. 16s. 

—— A Dicest oF THE Law oF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES. By 
Sir J. F., Bart., and Hersert STEPHEN, 
LL.M. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—— A History oF THE CRIMINAL LAw oF 
ENGLAND. 3vols. 8vo. 48s. 

—— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law oF ENGLAND. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 14s. 


STEPHEN (J. K.).—InTERNATIONAL Law 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAMS (S. E.).—Forensic Facts AND 
Fauvacigs. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS. (See wxder LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE (Rev. John).—SToRM WARRIORS} 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

LEWIS (Richard).—HisTory oF THE Lira: 
BoaT AND 1TS WorK. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


THE, 
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KINGSLEY (Charles)—Porms. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d.—Pocket Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6a.— 
Eversley Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 105. 


LAMB. (See CoLLECTED WoRKS, Pp. 23.) 
LANDOR. (See GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


p- 22.) 

LONGFELLOW. (See GoLtpEN TREASURY 
SERIES, p. 22.) 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—ComrLete PorETI- 
caL Works. Pott 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— With Introduction by THomas HuGHEs, 
and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— HearTSEASE AND Rug. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— Op EnctisH Dramatists. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

(See also COLLECTED WORKS, P. 23.) 


LUCAS (F.).—Sxetcues or Ruravt LIFE. 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


MEREDITH (George). — A READING OF 
EarTtH. Ext. fep. 8vo. 55. 

— Poems anp Lyrics OF THE JOY OF 
Eartu. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Batiaps AND Poems oF TRAGIC LIFE. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mopern Loves. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

— Tue Empty Purse. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 


MILTON.—Poeticat Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. Davip 
Masson, M.A. 3vols. 8vo. 22, 2s.—[Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Shakespeare.] 

— —— Edited by Prof. Masson. 3 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 15s. 

— — Globe Edition. Edited by Prof. 
Masson. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— ParapisE Lost, Booxs 1 and 2. Edited 
by MicHarEL MacmiLLaN, B.A. 1s. 9a. 5 
sewed, 1s. 6¢.—Booxs 1 and 2 (separately), 
1s. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. each. 

L'ALitzGro, In PrENnsEROosO, Lycipas, 
ARCADES, SONNETS, ETC. Edited by Wm. 
BELL, M.A. 15. 9d. ; sewed, 15. 6d. 

— Comus. By the same. 1s. 3¢.; swd. ts. 

— Samson AconistTgs. Edited by H. M. 
Percivat, M.A. 2s.; sewed, 1s. 9a. 


MOULTON (Louise Chandler),—IN THE 
GARDEN OF Dreams: Lyrics and Sonnets. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Swatiow Fiicuts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MUDIE (C. E.).—Strray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYERS (E.).—TuHe Puritans: A Poem. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Derence oF RomE: and other 
Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

— THE JUDGMENT oF PROMETHEUS: and 
other Poems, Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYERS (F. W. H.).—THe RENEWAL OF 
Youtu: and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Sr. Paur: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 25.64. 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Tue Lapy or La 


GaRAYE. goth Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PALGRAVE(Prof.F.T.).—OricinaL Hymns. 
3rd Edit. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Lyricat Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
— VISIONS OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
— AMENOPHIS. Pott 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. G.).—A Vision oF LIFE: 
SEMBLANCE AND REAtity. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


PEEL (Edmund).—EcHors FRomM HoREBt 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d@ 


POPE. (See GLope Liprary, p. 21.) 


RAWNSLEY (H. D.).—PorEms, Batiaps, 
AND Bucotics. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


ROSCOE (W. C.).—Porms. Edit. by E. M. 
Roscor. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


ROSSETTI (Christina).—Porms. New Col- 
lected Edition. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Sinc-Sonc: A Nursery Rhyme Book, 
Small 4to. Illustrated. 45. 6d. 


SCOTT.—Tue Lay oF THE Last MINSTREL, 
and THe Lapy oF THE Lake. Edited by 
Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. Is. 

Tue Lay or THE Last MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Ex.iot, 
B.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. ; sewed, rs. 92.—Canto 
I. 9¢.—Cantos I.—III. andIV.—VI. xs. 3d. 
each; sewed, 1s. each. 

— Marmion. Edited by MicHarL Mac: 
MILLAN, B.A. 35.3; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— Marmion, and THE LorpD OF THE IsLEs, 
By Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 

— Tue Lapy oF THE Lake. By G. H. 
Stuart, M.A. GIL. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; swd. 2s. 
— Roxesy. By MicHarL MaAcMILLAN, 

B.A. 35.3 sewed, 25. 6d. 


(See also GLoBE LIBRARY, Pp. 21.) 


SHAIRP (John Campbell).—G Len Desseray: 
and other Poems, Lyrical and Elegiac. Ed, 
by F. T. Paterave. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—THE Works OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Cambridge Edition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W. ALpIs WRIGHT, 
M.A. gvols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each.—Edition 
de Luxe. 40vols. Sup. roy. 8vo. 6s. each net, 

Victoria Edition. In 3 vols.—ComEe 
pigs; Histories; TRAGEDIES. Cr. 8vo, 
6s, each. 

—— Tuer Tempest. With Introduction and 
Notes, by K. Dzicuton.. Gl. 8vo. 15. 94.3 
sewed, rs. 6d. 

Mucu Apo asout NoTHING. 2s. ; sewed, 
1s. 9d. 

—— A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. ts. 9d. } 
sewed, 1s. 6d. * 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 

— As You Lixe Ir. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d, 

—— Twevrts NicuT. t1s.9d.; sewed, 1s. 6a 

—— Tue Winter's TALE. 25. ; sewed, 18. 9d 

— Kine Joun. ts. 9d.; sewed, ts. 6d. 

— Ricuarp Il. 1s. od.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

—— HenrvIV. PartI 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

— HenrvlV. Part II. 2s.'6d.; sewed, 15. 

— Henry V._1s.9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d, 

— RicuarvlIll. By C. H. Tawney, M.A, 
2s. 6d. 3 sewed, 2s. ’ 

— CorioLanus. By K. DeIGuTon. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 2s. 

— RoMEO AND JULIET. 

—— Jutius Casar. t1s.9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

—— Macsertu. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ts. 6d. 

— HamLet. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 25. 

— Kine Lear. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ts. 6d. 

—— OTHELLO. 25.; sewed, 1s. od. 

—— ANTONYANDCLEOPATRA. 25.6d.; swd. 2%, 

—— CYMBELINE. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 25. ' 


(See also GLope Liprary, p. 21; GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 22.) 


IS. 9d. $ 


2s. 6d.; sewed 25, 
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SHELLEY.—Comptete PortTicat Works. 
_ Edited by Prof. Dowpen. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
78.6d. (See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 22.) 


SMITH (C. Barnard).—Porms. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SMITH (Horace).—Porms. Globe 8vo. 55. 

— Inrertupes. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

SPENSER.—Farrig QugENE. Book I. By 
H. M. Percivar, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s.; swd., 


2s.6d. (See also GLoBE LIBRARY, p. 21.) 


STEPHENS (J. B.).—Convicr Once: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STRETTELL (Alma).—SpanisH AnpD ITat- 
IAN Fock Sones. Illustr. Roy.r6mo. 125.6. 


SYMONS (Arthur).—Days anp NicuTs. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


TENNYSON (Lord).—Comptere Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—School Edition. In Four 
Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

—— PorTicat Works. Pocket Edition. 
Pott 8vo, morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. net. 
Works. Library Edition. In 9g vols. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each. [Each volume may be 
had separately.]}—Porms, 2 vols.—IDvLLs oF 
THE Kinc.—THE Princess, and Maup.— 
Enoce ARDEN, and In MemoriamM.—BAL- 
LADS, and other Poems.—QuEEN Mary, and 
Harowtp.—BeckeT, and other Plays.— 

DeEMETER, and other Poems. 

— Works. £xt./cp. 8vo. Edition, on Wand- 
made Paper. In io vols. (supplied in sets 
only). 52. 5s.od.—Earty Porms.—Lucrs- 
tTIus, and other Poems.—IpDyLLs oF THE 
Kinc.—Tue Princess, and Maup.—Enoc# 
ARDEN, and IN MEMoRIAM.—QUEEN Mary, 
and Harotp.—Ba.vaps, and other Poems. 
—Becket, THE Cup.—THE FOoRESTERS, 
THE Fatcon, THE PRomisE oF May.— 
Tiresias, and other Poems. 

Works. Miniature Edition, in 16 vols., 
viz. THE PorticaL Works. 12 vols. in a 
box. 25s.—THe Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
in a box. ros. 6d. 

— Works. Miniature Edition on India 
Paper. PoETICAL AND DRAMATIC WorRKs. 
8 vols. ina box. 4os. net. 

—— The Original Editions. Fcp. 8vo. 
Porms. 6s. 

Maup: and other Poems. 35. 6d. 

THE PRINCESS. 35. 6d. 

Tue Hoty Graiv: and other Poems. 4s.6d. 

Baiaps: and other Poems. 5s. 

Haroitp: A Drama. 6s. 

QuEEN Mary: A Drama. 6s. 

Tue Cup, and THE FALCON. 5s. 

BECKET. 6s. 

Trresias : and other Poems. 6s. 

LocKsLEey HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, etc. 6s. 

DeEMETER: and other Poems. 6s. 

Tue Foresters: Rosin Hoop anp Maip 
Marian. 6s. 

Tue DEatH oF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER PoEMs. 6s. 

— Poems sy Two Brotuers. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


— Maovup. Kelmscott Edition. Small 4to, 
vellum. 42s. net. xy : 

— Poems. Reprint of 1857 Edition. Ori- 
ginal Illustrations. 4to. 21s.—Edition de 
Luxe. Roy. 8vo. 42s. net. 

— The Royal Edition. 1vol. 8vo. 16s. 


— Tue TEnnyYSON BirtHDay Book. Edit. 
by Emity SHaxespear. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON (Lord).—Brcxer. As arranged 
for the Stage by H. IrvinG. 8vo. swd. 2s. net, 

— Tue Brook. With 20 Illustrations by A. 
WoopruFF. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Soncs From TENNYSON’s WRITINGS. 
Square 8vo, 2s. 6a. 

—— SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. J: Rown, M.A., 
and W. T. Wess, M.A. Globe 8vo. 39. 6d. 
Or Part I. 2s. 6d. ; Part II. 2s. 6d. 

— Enocu ARDEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— AyLmeEr’s FieLp. By W.T. Wess, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. ¢ 

—— THE Comine oF ARTHUR, and THE Pass- 
INGOF ARTHUR. ByF. J. Rowe. G1.8vo. 25.6d. 

— Tue Princess. By P.M. Watvacg, M.A. 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— GARETH AND LyneTTE. By G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—— GERAINT AND Enip. By G. C. Macav- 
tay, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue HotyGrai. By G.C. Macau.ay, 
M.A. Globe 8vo 2s. 6d. 

—— TENNYSON FOR THE YouNG. By Canon 
AINGER. Pott 8vo. is. net. —Large Paper, 
uncut, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

TENNYSON (Fredericc)—Tue IsLEs oF 
GREECE: SAPPHO AND ALcaEus. Cr. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Dapune: and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 

TENNYSON (Lord). (See ILLUSTRATED 
Books.) 

TRUMAN (Jos.).—AFTER-THOUGHTS: Poems. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TURNER (Charles Tennyson).—CoLLEcTED 
SonNETS, OLD AND NEw. Ext.fcp.8vo. 75.6d, 

TYRWHITT (R. St. John).—FREE Fieip. 
Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— BaTTLe AND AFTER, CONCERNING SER- 
GEANT THOMAS ATKINS, GRENADIER 
Guarps: and other Verses. Gl. 8vo. 35.6d. 

WARD (Samuel).—LyricaL RECREATIONS. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

WATSON (W.).—Porms. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

— LacHRYMAE Musarum. Fcp.8vo, 4s.6d, 

(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 21.) 

WEBSTER (A.).—Portraits. Fep. 8vo. 55. 

— SELECTIONS FROM VERSE. Fp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Discuises: A Drama. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

— Ina Day: A Drama. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE SenTENCE: A Drama. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

WHITTIER.—Comp.tete Portica, Works 
oF JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Witb 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 4s.6d. (See also Cou- 
LECTED WORKS, Pp. 24.) 

WILLS (W. G.).—MEtcuior. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

WOOD (Andrew Goldie).—Tue IsLzs OF THE 
Best: and other Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


WOOLNER (Thomas). — My Beravutiruu 


Lapy. 3rd Edit. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
—— PyGMaLion. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
— Smenus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. —CompteTE POETICAL 
Works. Copyright Edition. With an Intro- 
duction by JouHn Morey, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

— Tue Reciuse. Fep.8vo. 2s, 6¢.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 22.) 
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LITERATURE. 
Poetical Collections and Selections. 


(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21 ; 
Books FOR THE YOUNG, p. 41.) 


HALES (Prof. J. W.).—LoncerR ENGLISH 
Poems. With Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory, and an Introduction on the Teach- 
ing of English. Ext. fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MACDONALD (George).—ENGLAND’s AN: 
TIPHON. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


peek we (F.). (See Books FoR THE YOUNG. 
p. 42. 
MASSON (R. O. and D.).—THREE CENTURIES 


oF ENGLISH PoETry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).—THe GoLpEn 
TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
PorMs In THE ENGLISH LanGcuaGE. Large 
Type. Cr. 8vo. 1os.6d. (See also GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 22; BooKS FOR THE 
Youne, p. 42.) 


SMITH (G.).—Bay Leaves. Translations 
from Latin Poets. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


WARD (T. H.).—Enc.isH Poets. Selections, 
with Critical Introductions by various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by MatTHEw 
ArnotD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 
4vols. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d, each.— 
Vol. I. Coaucer To Donne; II. BEN Jon- 
son TO DrypEN; III. Appison To BLAKE; 
IV. WorpDsworTH To RossETTI. 


WOODS (M. A.).—A First Poetry Book. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— A Seconp Poretry Book. 2 Parts. Fep. 
8vo. 25. 6d. each.—Complete, 4s. 6d. 

— ATuirpd Poetry Book. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
nette and Frontispiece. 12th Edit. 18mo. 1s. 


Prose Fiction. 


BIKELAS (D.).—Louxis Laras; or, The 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence. Translated 
by J. Gennapius. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BJORNSON (B.).—Synn6vi SoLBAKKEN. 
Translated by JuLim SuTTER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BOLDREWOOD (Rolf).— Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Rossery UNDER ARMS. i 
THE Miner's RicHT. 
THE SQUATTER’s DREAM. 
A Sypnery-SipE Saxon. 
A CotoniaL REFORMER. 
NEVERMORE. 


BURNETT(F. H.).-Hawortn’s, Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
— Louisiana, and TuatT Lass 0’ Lowrir’s. 
Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 


CALMIRE. Cr. 8vo. ats. 


CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of). —A 
LovER OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CONWAY (Hugh).—A Famity Arrarr. 
Cr. Bvo. 35. 6a. 
— Livine or Deap. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COOPER (. H.).—RicHarp Escorr. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


2 vols. 


CORBETT (Julian).—TuE Fatt or ASGARD: 
A Tale of St. Olaf’s Day. 2vols. Gl. 8vo. 125. 

— For Gop anp Gop. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— KopuetTua THE THIRTEENTH. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 12s. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Uniform Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. each. 
OLIVE. 
Tue Oaitvies. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Acatua’s Hussanp. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
(ue Heap oF THE FAMILY. 
Two Marriaces. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Tue Laure Busu. 
My MorTuer anp I. 
Miss Tommy: A Medizval Romance. 
Kine ArtTuur: Not a Love Story. 


CRAWFORD(F.Marion).-- Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India. 
Dr. CLaupius. 
A RomAN SINGER. 
ZOROASTER. 
A TALE oF A LONELY PARISH. 
Marzio’s CruciFIXx. 
Pau. PaTorFF. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 
Sant’ ILario. 
A CIGARETTE MAKER’s ROMANCE. 
Kuatep: A Tale of Arabia. 
Tue WITCH oF PRAGUE. 
Tue THREE Fates. 
— Don Orsino. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— CHILDREN OF THE KING. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Pietro GuIsLeRi. 3vols. Cr. 8vo. 315.6d. 
— Marion Darcue. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. 12s. 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S.).—Tur Ca@rv- 


LEaANS: A Vacation Idyll. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Tue Heriots. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 
— WHEAT AND Tares. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr-8vo. 45.64 


DAHN (Felix).—Feticiras. Translated by 
M.A.C.E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DAY (Rev. Lal Behari).—BrENGAL PEASANT 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Fork Tatesor BENGAL. Cr. 8vo. * 45.64. 


DEFOE (D.). (See Giose LiBRARY, p. 27: 
GoLDEN FREASURY SERIES, p. 22.) 


DEMOCRACY: An AMERICAN Nove. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DICKENS (Charles).— Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. each. 
Tue Pickwick PAPERS. 
OLIVER Twist. 
Nicuoias NICKLEBY. 
MartTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Tue OLp Curtosity SHOP. 
Barnasy RuDGE. 
DomBEY AND Son. 
Curistmas Books. 
SKETCHES By Boz. 
Davip CopPpERFIELD. 
AMERICAN Notes, AND PicTURES FROM 
ITALY. 
— THE PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PIckK- 
wick Cuus. Illust. Edit. by C. Dickens, 
Jun. 2 vols. Ext.cr. 8vo. ars. 


DICKENS (M. A.).—A Mere Cypuer. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


DILLWYN (E. A.).—Jitu. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— JILL AND Jack. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
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DUNSMUIR (Amy).—Vipa: 
Girl. 3rd Edit. re . 8vo. 6s. 

DURAND (Sir M.).—HeELEN TREVERYAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

EBERS (Dr. George).—THE BuRGOMASTER'S 
Wire. Transl. by C. BELL. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— On ty A Worp. Translated by Crara 
BEL. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL” (The Author of),— 
Harmonia. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


FALCONER (Lanoe).—Crcit1a DE Nog. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FLEMING(G.).—A NiLENove. Gl.8vo. 2s, 

— Mrrace: A Novel. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Tuer Heap oF Mepusa. Globe 8vo. as. 

— VestTicia. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


FRATERNITY: A Romance. 
8vo. ats. 


“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL” (The Author 
of).—ReatmanH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GRAHAM (John W.).—Ne#ra: A Tale of 
Ancient Rome. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).—ButT ver a 
Woman: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— THEW invDorF DEsTiny. 2vols. GI1.8vo. 12s. 


HARDY (Thomas).— THE WooDLANDERS. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 
— Wessex Taxes, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
3s. 6. 


HARTE (Bret).—Cressy. Cr. 8vo. 

— Tue Heritace or DEpLOow MarsH! 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A First Famity or Tasajara. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


"HOGAN, M.P.” (The Author of).—HoeGan, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— THe Hon. Miss FERRARD. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 


— Fitters, TATTERS, AND THE Coun: 
SELLOR, ETC. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— Curisty Carew. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— Ismay’s CHILDREN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
HOPPUS (Mary).—A Great Treason: A 


Story of the War of Independence. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. gs. 


HUGHES (Thomas).—Tom Brown’s SCHOOL 
Days. By An OLp Boy.—Golden Treasury 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net.—Uniform Edit. 3s. 6d. 
—People’s Edition. 2s.—People’s Sixpenny 
Edition. Illustr. Med. 4to. 6¢.—Uniform 
with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. 6d. 

— Tom Brown at Oxrorp. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HorsE, 
and Tur AsHen Facoot. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

IRVING (Washington). (See ILLUSTRATED 
Books, p. 12.) 

JACKSON (Helen).—Ramona. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

JAMES (Henry).—Tue Europeans: A Novel. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.; Pott 8vo, 2s. 

— Daisy Mizzer: and other Stories. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 

— Tue American. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Pott 8vo. 
2vols. 45. 

— Roperick Hupson. Cr. 8vo. 
8vo, 25. ; Pott 8vo, 2 vols. 4s. 


Study of a 


2 vols, Cr. 


6s.; GI. 


JAMES (Henry),—THE Maponna oF THE 
Future; and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 


— WasHINGTON SQUARE, THE PENSION 
Braurepas. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— Tue PortrRaAiT oF a Lapy. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. Pott 8vo, 3 vols. 6s. 


~— Stories REVIVED. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


~— THe Bostonians. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Novets anp Tates. Pocket Edition. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. each volume. 

CONFIDENCE. 1 vol. 

THe Sigce oF Lonpon; MapamME DE 
Mavves. 1 vol. 

An INTERNATIONAL EpisopE; THE PEN- 
ary. BEAUREPAS; THE Point oF View. 
1 vol. 

Daisy MILLER, a Study; Four MeErt- 
incs; LonestTaFF’s MARRIAGE; BEN- 
VOLIO. 1 vol. 

THE Maponna oF THE FuTurE; A 
BunbDLe oF LETTERS; THE Diary oF 
A =e or Firty; EuGENE PickERING. 
x vol. 


—— Tates or THREE CitTiEs. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— Tue Princess Casamassima. Cr. 8vo. 
6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


—- THE REVERBERATOR. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— THE AspPERN Papers; Louisa PALLANT; 
THe Mopern WARNING. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— AlLonpon Lire. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Tue Tracic Muse. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Tue Lesson oF THE MASTER, AND 
OTHER STorigs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Tue Rea. THING, AND OTHER TALE 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


In Two Series, 


KEARY (Annie).—Janet’s Home. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
— CLemency FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— O.psury. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

—— A York AnD A LANCASTER RosE. Cr, 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— CasTLE Daty. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A Dovustine Heart. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d 


KENNEDY (P.).—Lecenpary FIcTIONS OF 
THE Ir1isH CELTS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).— Zversley Edition. 
13 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.— WESTWARD 
Ho! 2 vols.--Two YrEars Aco. 2 vols.— 
HypaTia. 2vols.—YEastT. 1 vol.—ALToNn 
Locker. 2 vols.—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
2 vols. 

— Complete Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
— Westward Ho! With a Portrait. — 
Hypatia.—YeEast.—Atton Locxe.—Two 
Years AGo.—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

— Sixpenny Edition. Med. 8vo. 6d. 
each. — Westward Ho! — HypaTia. — 
Yrast.—Atton Locke.—Two Years AGo. 
— HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


KIPLING (Rudyard).—PLain TALES FROM 
THE Hitts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Licut THaT Faitep. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Lire’s Hanpicar: Being Stories of mine 
own People. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Many Inventions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LAFARGUE (Philip).—TuHe New JupGMENT 
oF Paris. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
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LITERATURE, 
Prose Fiction—continued. 


LEE (Margaret).—FaitHFUL AND UNFAITH- 
Fut. Cr. 8vo 35. 6d. 


LEVY (A.).—RevusBen Sacus. Cr. 8vo. 38.6d. 


LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A. 
24th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 
A” (Author of ).—THe Lanp oF DaRKNEss. 
Cr. 8vo. 55.. 


LYSAGHT (S. R.).—TuHe Marptor. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


LYTTON (Earl of ).—Tue Rinc or Amasis : 
A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


McLENNAN (Malcolm).—MuckLe Jock; 
and other Stories of Peasant Life in the North, 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 62. 


MACQUOID (kK. S.).—Patry. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 


MADOC (Fayr).—TuE Story oF MELICENT. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MALET (Lucas).—Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch 
in Black and White. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


bee ae (Sir Thos.). (See Grose Lisrary, 

p- 21. 

MINTO (W.).—THE MEDIATION OF RALPR 
HarvDeELoT. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


MITFORD (A. B.).—Tates oF OLp Japan. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MIZ MAZE (THE); or, THe WinkwortH 
Puzztzr. <A Story in Letters by Nine 
Authors. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MURRAY (D. Christie). — Aunt RacHEL. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 

—- ScuwarTz. Cr. 8vo. 3s 6d. 

— THE WEAKER VESSEL. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Joun Vate’s Guarpian. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). 
—HE Fett amone TuikEvss. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 


NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romance. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


NOEL (Lady Augusta).—HITHERSEA MERE. 
3 vols. Cr, 8vo. 315. 6d. 


NORRIS (W. E.).—My Frienp Jim. Globe 
Svo. 2s. 
— Curis. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Otp Sir Douce: 
Las. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—A Son oF 
THE Sort. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Tue CurRATE IN CHARGE. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Younc Muscrave. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

—— HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6¢.—Globe 8vo. 2s. 

-—— Sir Tom. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Gl. 8vo. 25. 

— Hester. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

-—— luHe Wizarp’s Son. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

-— THe Country GENTLEMAN AND HIS 
Famity. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

—- Tue Srecone Son. Globe 8vo. 25. 

—— NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. 

—— Joyce. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

--— A BELEAGUERED City. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— KirstTeen. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

-—— Tue Rartway MAN AND HIs CHILDREN, 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.),—THE Mar- 
RIAGE OF Etrnor Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

— Tur HErIR- PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR- 
APPARENT. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 


PALMER (Lady Sophia).—Mrs. PEnicoTT’s 
Lopcer: and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“PARRY (Gambier). —THe Story or Dick. 


Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PATER (Walter).—Marius THE EPICUREAN: 
His SENSATIONS AND IpEas. 3rd Edit. 2 
vols. 8vo. 125. 


RHOADES (J.).—THE Story oF JoHN TRE- 
VENNICK. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ROSS (Percy).—A Miscurpit Lassiz. Cr. 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 
RUSSELL (W. Clark).—Maroonep. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


— A STRANGE ELopEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 35.6. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—A SoutH SEA 
Lover: A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHORTHOUSE (J. Henry).—Uniform Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Joun InGLEsANT: A Romance. 
Sir Percivac: A Story of the Past and of 
the Present. 
Tue Littte ScHooLtmMAsTER Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 
Tue Countess Eve, 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN: and other Tales. 
-— Briancue, Lapy Faraise. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

STEEL (Mrs.F.A.).—MissStTuart’s LEGACY. 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

THEODOLI(Marchesa)— UNDER PRESSURE. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TIM. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

TOURGENIEF.—Virein Sor. “Translated 
by AsHton W. Ditxe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VELEY (Margaret).—A GARDEN OF MEmo- 
Ries; Mrs. Austin; Lizzim’s BARGAIN. 
Three Stories. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


VICTOR (H.).—Mariam: oR TWENTY-ONE 
Days. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS: A Novet. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).—MiIss BRETHER- 
TON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WEST (M.).—A Born PiLayer. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORTHEY (Mrs.).—THE NEw CONTINENT? 
A Novel. 2 vols. Globe8vo. 12s. 

YONGE (C. M.).—Gristy GRISELL. 
Cr. 8vo. ras. (See also p. 24.) 


YONGE (C. M.) and COLERIDGE (C. R.) 
—STROLLING PLayEers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


2 vols. 


Collected Works; Essays; Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works, 


ADDISON.—SELxEcTIONS FROM THE “Spree 
TATOR.” With Introcauction and Notes by 
K. DeicHTon. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 


AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of ProspeER M&rimite's 
*‘Inconnue.” 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 
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ARNOLD (Matthew).—Essays In CRITICISM. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 

—— Essays 1n CRITICISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

— Discourses 1n America. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BACON.—Essays. With Introduction and 
Notes, by F.G. Setsy, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 35.; 
swd., 25. 62. 

—— ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. BookI. 2s. Book II. 3s.6d. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 22 ) 


BATES(K.L.).—ENGLisH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 


BLACKIE(J.S.).—Lay Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BRIDGES (John A.).—Ipyits oF a Lost 
Vitutace. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRIMLEY (George).—Essays. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


BUNYAN (jJohn}.—TuHE Piterim’s ProGrEss 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO 
Come. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BUTCHER (Prot. S. H.)—Somes AspEcTs oF 
THE GREEK GENIUS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


CARLYLE (Thomas). (See BioGRAPHY.)- 


CHURCH (Dean).—MiscELLANEOUS WRI- 
tTincs. Collected Edition. 6 vols. Globe 
8vo. 5s. each.—Vol. I. MisceELLANEOUS 
Essays.—Il. DANTE: AND OTHER Essays. 
—Ill. St. Ansetm.—IV. SpensEeR.—V. 
Bacon.—VI. THe Oxrorp Movement, 
1833—45- 

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). Lectures anp 
Essays. Edited by Leste STEPHEN and 
Sir F. Pottocx. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.).—ProsEe Remains. With 
a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir 
by His Wire. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLINS (J. Churton).—Tue Stupy or 
EneciisH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CRAIK (H.).—EnctisH Prose SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introductions by various writers, 
and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by H. Crarx, C.B. Vol. I. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6a. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Concerninc MEN: and 
other Papers. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
-— AsoutT Money: and other Things. Cr. 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 
~— SeRmMons ouT OF CHuRCH. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


CRAWFORD (Ff. M.).—THE NovEL: wHaT 
ITs. Pott 8vo. 3s. 


CUNLIFFE (J. W.).—TuHe INFLUENCE OF 
SENECA ON ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 4s. net. 


DE VERE (Aubrey).—Essays CHIEFLY ON 
Portry. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

—— Hssays, CureFLy LITERARY AND ETHI- 
cal, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Second Series. 


DICKENS.—LetTeErRs oF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Mary 
Dickens. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


DRYDEN, Essays or. Edited by Prof. 
C.D. Yoncr. Fcp.8vo. 2s.6d. (See also 
Giope Lisrary, delow.) 


DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).—Misce.- 
LANIES, Political and Literary. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


&MERSON(RalphWaldo).—TueE CoLLecTED 
Works. 6 vols, Globe 8vo. 5s. each.— 
I, Misce_Lanies. With an _ Introductory 
Essay by Joun Mortey.—II. Essays.— 
II. Porms.—IV. Encuiisu Traits; Re- 
PRESENTATIVE Men.—V.Conpuct or LIFE; 
Society anp So.irupe.—VI. LEerrers; 
Socrtat AIMs, ETC. 


FINLAYSON (T. C.).—Essays, ADDRESSES 
AND LyricaL TRANSLATIONS, Cr. 8vo, 48.6, 


FITZGERALD (Edward): Lrrrers anp 
Uirerary Remains or. Ed. by W. ALpis 
Wricut, M.A. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


GLOBE LIBRARY. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each: 
Boswe.v’s Lire or JOHNSON. Introduction 
by Mowsray Morris. 
Burns.—CompLete PorricaL WorKs AND 
Letters. Edited, with Life and Glossarial 
Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Cowrrer.—PoeTicaL Works. Edited by 
the Rev. W. BENHaM, B.D. 
DEFOE.—THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusor. Introduction by H. Kinestey. 
DrypEn.—PoreticaL Works. A Revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D.CHristie, M.A. 
GoLpDsMITH. — MISCELLANEOUS WoORKs. 
Edited by Prof. Masson. 
Horace.—Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by JAmEs LonspALe and S. LEE. 
Mavory.—Ler Morte p’ArtuHurR. Sir Thos. 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modern use. 
By Sir E. Stracuevy, Bart. 
Mirton.—PortTicat Works. Edited, with 
Introductions, by Prof. Masson. 
Porr.—PorTicaL Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 
Scott.—PorTicaL Works. With Essay 
by Prof. PALGRAVE. 
SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETE Works. Edit. 
by W. G. Crark and W. ALpis WRIGHT. 
India Paper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. os. 6d. net. 
SPENSER.—COMPLETE Worxs Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoir by J.W. Havzs, M.A. 
Vircit.—Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by JAmEs LonsDALE and S. LEE. 


GOETHE. — Maxims aNnD REFLECTIONS. 


Trans. by T. B. SaunpErRs. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 
—— Narore Apuorisms. Transl. by T. B. 
SaunDERS. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Uni- 
formly printed in Pott 8vo, with Vignette 
Titles by Sir J. E. Mrruats, Sir Nort 
Paton, Lf. WootneR W. Ho_tman Hunt, 
ARTHUR HUGHES, etc. 2s. 6d, net each. 
BALLADEN UND RoMANZEN. Being a Se- 

lection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

CHILDREN’s TREASURY OF LyricaL PoE- 
TRY. By F. T. PALGRAVE. 

DevutscHe Lyrix. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems. Se- 
lected by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

La Lyre Frangaise. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Lyric Love: An Anthology. Edited by W. 
Watson. 

Tur Batitap Book. 
Choicest British Ballads. 
WILuiAm ALLINGHAM. 


A Selection of the 
Edited by 
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Collected Works; Essays; Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works—contd. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—contd. 


Book or GotpEN TuHouGutTs, A. By Sir 
Henry ATTWELL. 

Book oF Praisr, THe. From the Best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 

CuHILDREN’SGARLAND FROM THEBES1 PoETS 
(Cur. Selected by Coventry PATMORE. 

Farry Book, THe: THE Brest PopuLAaR 
Fairy Storigs. Selected by Mrs. Crark, 
Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Go.LpEN TreasuRY OF THE Best SONGS AND 
LyricaL Poems iN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GuaGg, Tue. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. PaLGRavE.—Large 


Type. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Large Paper 
Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

GotpEN Treasury PsaLtTeR. By Four 
Friends. 


Scottish Sonc. Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYLE AITKEN. 

Sone Boox, Tue. Words and Tunes se- 
lected and arranged by JoHNn HuULLAH. 

SunpDay Book oF PoETRY FOR THE YOUNG, 
Tue. Selected by C. F. ALEXANDER. 

THEOLoGIA GERMANICA. By S. WINK- 
WORTH. 


MattTuEew ARNOLD.—SELECTED PoEMs. 

Appison.—Essays. Chosen and Edited by 
Joun RicHarD GREEN. 

Bacon.—Essays, and CoLours oF Goop 
AND Evir. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. ALpis WricHt, M.A.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Bunyan.—THE PitGRim’s PROGRESS FROM 
THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH Is TO ComE, 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Byron.—Portry. Chosen and arranged 
by M. Arnotp.—Large Paper Edit. 9s. 

Cowrer.—Letrers. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. W. BENHAM. 

— SELECTIONS FRom Porms. With an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Deror.—THEe ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusog. Edited by J. W. CLarx, M.A. 

Gracian (BALTHASAR).—ART OF WORLDLY 
Wispom. Translated by J. JAcoss. 

Herrick.—Curvysometa. Edited by Prof. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 

HucGues.—Tom Browns ScHoot Days. 

Keats.—Tue Porricat Works. Edited 
by Prof. F, T. PALGRAVE. 

Lams.—Taves FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited 
by Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 

Lanvor.—Setections. Ed. by S. CoLvin. 

LoNnGFELLOwW. —Battaps, Lyrics, AND 
SONNETS. 

MouamMap.—SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK. 
Translated by SranLEY LANE-POOLE. 

Newcast_e.—THE CAVALIER AND HIS 
Lapy. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
With Introductory Essay by E. JENKINS. 

PLaTo.—THE Repustic. Translated by 
J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

— Tue TRIAL AND DeaTH oF SOCRATES. 
Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato. Trans. by F. J. 
CuHurcE. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—conid. 


Pratro.—TuHE PHAEDRUS, Lysis, AND PRO- 
Tacoras. Translated by J. WRIGHT. 

SHAKESPEARE.—SONGS AND SONNETS. Ed. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

SHELLEY.—Porms. Edited by STOPFORD 
A. Brooke.—Large Paper Edit. 12s. 6d. 

Sir THomas Browne.—RELIGIo MEDICI, 
LETTER To A FRIEND, &c., AND CHRIST- 
tan Morats. Ed. W. A. GREENHILL. 

TueEocritus.—Bion, AND Moscuus. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by ANDREW 
Lanec.—Large Paper Edition. gs. 

Tue Jest Boox. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by MARK LEMON. 

WorpsworTH.—Porems. Chosenand Edited 
by M. Arnoitp.—Large Paper Edition. 
tos. 6d net. 

Hare.—GuESsES AT TRUTH. 
Brothers. 4s. 6d. 

LoNGFELLOw.—PoEMs oF PLaces: ENG- 
LAND AND WaLEs. Edited by H. W. 
LONGFELLOw. 2 vols. 9s. 

TENNysON.—Lyricat Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. 45.6d. 
—Large Paper Edition. gs. 

— In Memoriam. 4s. 6d¢.—Large Paper 
Edition. 9s. 

Yonce.—A Book oF GoLpEN DEEDs. 

— A Boox oF WorTHIEsS. 

— THE Story oF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
Moors IN SPAIN. 


GOLDSMITH, Essays or. Edited by C. D. 
Yonce, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 25.62. (See also 
Giospe Liprary, p. 21; ILLUSTRATED 
Books, p. 12.) 


GRAY (Asa).— LETTERS. 
RAY. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 15s. net. 


GRAY (Thomas).—Works. Edited by Ep- 
MUND GossE. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s.— 
Vol. I. Pozms, JouRNALS, AND~ EssAys.— 
II. Letrers.—IlJ. Lerrers.—IV. Notes 
on ARISTOPHANES AND PLATO. 


GREEN (J. R.).—Stray STUDIES FROM 
ENGLAND AND ITaty. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


GREENWOOD (F.).—THeE Lover’s LExi- 
con. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HAMERTON (P. G.).—THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— Human InTERCcOURSE. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— FRENCH AND ENGLIsH: A Comparison. 
Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 


HARRISON (Frederic).—IHE CHOICE oF 
Booxs. Gl. 8vo. 6s.—Large Paper Ed. 15s. 


HARWOOD (George).—From WITHIN. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


HELPS (Sir Arthur).—Essayvs WRITTEN IN 
THE INTERVALS OF Business. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. J. Rows, M.A., 
and W. T. Wess, M.A. ts. 9d.; swd. 1s. 6d. 


HOBART (Lord).—Essays anp MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRriTINGS. With Biographical 
Sketch. Ed. Lady Hoparrt. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. 


HUTTON (R. H.).—Essays ON SOME OF THE 
MopERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
MatTTERS OF FaITH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

-— Essays. 2vols. Gl.8vo 5s.each.—Vol. 
I. Literary ; II. Theological. 


By Two 


Edited by J. L. 
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HUXLEY(Prof. T. H.).—CoLt_ectep Works. 
Monthly Volumes, from Oct. 1893. Gl. 8vo. 
5s. each.—I. METHop anp Resutts.—Il. 
Darwintana.—III. Science anp Epuca 
TIoN.—IV. ScieNcE AND HEBREW TRADI- 
TION.—V. ScIg#NCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADI- 


tTion.—VI. Humg.—VII. ErnicaL anp 
PuiLosopyicaL Essays.—VIII. Man's 
Prac—e in Nature.—IX. Essays IN 


ScrenceE. 


— Lay Sermons, ApDoRESSES, AND RE- 
VIEWS. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


— CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


— AMERICAN ADDRESSES, WITH A LECTURE 
ON THE STuDY oF BroLoGy. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— ScrENcE aND CULTURE, AND OTHER 
Essays. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


—— INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE PRIMER. 18mo. 15. 


— Essays UPON SOME CONTROVERTED 
QUESTIONS. 8vo. 145. 


IRELAND (A.).—Boox-Lover’s ENcHIRI- 
DION. Fep. 8vo. 7s. ; vellum, tos. 6d. 


JAMES (Henry).—FrencuH Ports anp No- 


VELISTs. New Edition. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 
— Porrraits oF Piaces. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
— PartTiat Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JEBB (R. C.).—GrowTH AND INFLUENCE OF 
CrassicaL GREEK PoETRY. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


KEATS.—Lerters. Edited by SIDNEY 
Corvin. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—ComMpLeTE EDITION 


OF THE WorRKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

Westwarp Ho! With a Portrait. 
HypatTia. 

YEAST. 


Axton Locke. 

Two Years Aco. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

PorEmMs. 

Tue Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. 

THE Water Basses: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. 

Mapam How anv Lapy Way; or, First 
Lesson in Earth-Lore for Children. 

Art Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 

Prose IDYyLLs. 

PLays AND PURITANS. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MULLER. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES. 

HistroricAL LEcTURES AND Essays. 

ScrentTiFic LECTURES AND Essays. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 

THE HERmMITs. 

Gxaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 

THE WaTER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS : AND THE 
KING OF THE EARTH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

Goop News oF Gop. 

Tue GosPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH: AND 
Davip. 

DiscipLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 

Att Saints’ Day, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


LAMB (Charles),—CoL_Lecrep Works. Ed., 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, 
ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume.—I, Essays or Exra.—II. Prays, 
Porms, AND MiscELLANngous Essays.—III. 
Mrs. LeicestTer’s ScHoo.; THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER Essays.— 
IV. Tales FROM SHAKESPEARE.—V.and VI, 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additions. 

— TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d net. 

LANKESTER(Prof.E. Ray).--THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. Occasional Essays and 
Addresses. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


LESLIE (G. D.).—Lretrers To Marco. Ex. 
cr. 8vo. 75. 6a. 

LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. Re- 
printed from the 7iwzes. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM QUEENSLAND. Re- 
printed from the Times. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LODGE (Prof. Oliver).—Tue PioNEERS oF 

Scrence. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—CompLetTe WorKS. 
to vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each.—Vols. I.—IV. 
Literary EssaAys.—V. Poriticat Essays. 
—VI. Literary AND PoLiTicAL ADDRESSES. 
VII.—X. PorticaLt Works. 

— Pouiticat Essays. Ext.cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Latest Literary Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart.).—Sct- 


ENTIFIC LecTurEs. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 
revised. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
— PouiticaL anpD EpucaTionaL AD- 
DRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— Firty Years or Science: Address to 
the British Association, 188z. 5th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Tue PLEasurREs OF LiFe. New Edit. 60th 
Thousand. Gl.8vo. PartI. 1s.6d.; swd. 1s.— 
Library Edition. 3s. 6d.—Part II. 1s. 6d. 5 
sewed, 1s.—Library Edition. 3s.6d.—Com- 
plete in vol. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue Beauties oF Nature. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— —Without Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 1s.6d. ; 
sewed, 15. 


LYTCELTON (E.).—MotTHers anp Sons. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MACAULAY.—Essay on WarRREN Hast- 


1nGs. Ed. by K. DetcuTon. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Essayon LorpCtive. Bythesame. 2s. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Roman Mo- 
SAICS , or, Studies in Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. Cr.8vo. 45.6¢. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—THE FRIENDSHIP OF 
Booxs: and other Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORLEY (John).—Worxs. Collected Edit. 
In rr vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.— VOLTAIRE. 
rt vol.—RoussEAU. 2 vols.—DIDEROT AND 
THE ENCYLOPADISTS. 2 vols.—ON Com- 
PROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIES. 3 vols.— 
Burke. 1 vol.—StTupies in LITERATURE. 
1 vol. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).—Essays. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. each.—I. CiassicaL; I]. MopERN. 

— ScIENCE AND A FuTurRE LIFE. Gl. 8vo. 55. 


NADAL (E. S.).—Essays aT HomME AND 
ELSEWHERE. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
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Collected Works; Essays: Lectures; 
Letters Miscellaneous Works—con/d. 


OLIPHANT(T.L.Kington).—Tur DuKE AND 
THE SCHOLAR: and other Essays. 8vo. 7s.6d. 
OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. 8vo. 14s. 
PATER (W.).—Tue RENAISSANCE ; Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Imaainary Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— ApprREcIATIONS. With an Essay on 
Style.” ond Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— Marius THE EpicurEAN. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 125. 
— PLaToanp Piatonism. Ex.cr.8vo. 85.6. 
PICTON (J.A.).--THE Mystery or MATTER: 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Oxrorp Lsc. 
TURES : and other Discourses. 8vo. 95. 
POOLE (M. E.).—Pictrures or CoTTaGE 
LiFe In THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 2nd Ed 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


POTTER (Louisa).—LaNcasHIRE MEMORIES 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRICKARD (A. O.).—ARISTOTLE ON THE 
ArT oF Poetry. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


RUMFORD.—Comp.ete Works or Count 
Rumrorp. Memoir by G. Ettis. Por 
trait. 5 vols. 8vo. 42. 14s. 6d. 

SCAIFE (W. B.).—FLoRENTINE LIFE DURING 
THE RENAISSANCE. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN. 
SINGTON. Illustr. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


SMALLEY (George W.).—Lonpon LETTERS 
AND SOME OTHERS. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 


SMITH (G.).—Greek TRAGEDY. 2 vols. ros. 
STEPHEN (Sir James F., Bart.).—HorRag 


SapBaTicak. Three Series. Gl. 8vo. 55. 
each. 

THRING (Edward).—THouGuts on Lire 
Science. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WARD (W.).—WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN. 
8v>. ros. 6d. 


WESTCOTT (Bishop). (See THEOLOGY, p. 39.) 
WILSON (Dr. George).—RELIGIO CHEMICI 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THE Five GaTEways oF KNOWLEDGE. 
gth Edit. Ext. fcep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WHITTIER (John Greenleaf), THe Com. 
PLETE Works. 7 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each.— 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND LEGENDARY POEMS 
—II. Poems oF Nature; Porms SuBjEo: 
TIVE AND REMINISCENT ; RELIGIOUS POEMS, 
—Ill. Anti-Stavery Poems; SoNGs oF 
LaspouR AND REFORM.—IV. PERSONAL 
Poems ; OccasionaL Poems ; THE TENT ON 
THE BEACH; with the Poems of ELIZABETH 
H. Wuirttier, and an Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses.—V. Mar: 
GARET SMITH’s JOURNAL; TALES AND 
SkeTcHEs.—VI. O_tp Portraits aND Mo. 
DERN SKETCHES ; PERSONAL SKETCHES AND 
TrisuTes ; Historica Parers.—VII. Tur 
ConFLICT WITH SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND 
Rerorm; THe INNER LiFe, CRITICISM, 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


Tue Herr or REDCLYFFE. 

HEARTSEASE. 

Hopes AND FEARS. \ 

Dynrvor TERRACE. 

Tue Daisy CHAIN. 

THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 

Pitvars oF THE House. Vol. I. 

PiLtiars oF THE House. Vol. II. 

Tue YounG STEPMOTHER. 

CLEVER WoMAN OF THE FAmMILy. 

Tue THREE BRIDES. 

My Younc ALCIDEs. 

Tue CaceEp Lion. 

Tue Dove IN THE EAGte’s NEST. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

Lapy Hester, and THE DANVERS PAPERS. 

Macnum Bonvum. 

Love AND LIFE. 

Unknown To HisrTory. 

Stray PEarts. 

THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 

Tue Two SIDEs OF THE SHIELD, 

NuttTir’s FaTHER. 

ScENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Cuantry House. 

A MovErRN TELEMACHUS. 

Bye Worps. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 

More Byworpbs. 

A RepuTEeD CHANGELING, 

Tue LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. 

Tue Lances or LyYNWooD. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. , 

P’s anD Q's: LittLe Lucy’s WONDERFUL 
GLOBE. 

THE Two PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 

Tuat STICK. 

An OLp Woman's OUTLOOK. 


LOGIC. (See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 28.) 
MAGAZINES. 
MAGNETISM. 


MATHEMATICS, History of. 
BALL (W. W. R.).—A SHort AccouNT oF 


(See PERIODICALS, p. 27). 
(See under Puysics, p. 29.) 


THE History oF MATHEMATICS. 2nd Ed. 
Cr. 8vo ros. net. 
— MatTuHEMATiIcAL RECREATIONS AND 
Propiems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
An Essay on NeEwrTon’s PRINCIPIA. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 
MEDICINE. 


(See also Domestic Economy; NursIneG 3 
HYGIENE; PuysioLocy.) 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.).—TuHE Army MEDICAL 
ScHooL: Address at Netley Hospital. 1s. 
ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford).—On THE Use 

OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 8vo. 155. 

ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).—LectTurEs on 
Curnicat Mepicine. Illustr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

BALLANCK(C.A.)and EDMUNDS (Dr. W.). 
LiGaTION IN ConTINUITY. Illustr. Roy.8vo. 
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BARWELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.). — Tur 
Causes AND TREATMENT OF LATERAL 
CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. Cr, 8vo. 55. 

— On ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
THORAX AND Root oF THE NECK. 3s. 6d. 
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BASTIAN (H. Charlton).—On Paratysis 
FROM Brain DisEase IN 1Ts ComMMON 
Forms. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6a. 


BICKERTON (T. H.).—On Cotour Buinp- 
NEss. Cr. 8vo. 


BRAIN: A Journat or NgeuroLocy. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, by 
A. DE WatrTevVILLs, Quarterly. 8vo. 35.64. 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8vo. 
rss. each, [Cloth covers for binding, rs. each.] 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).—A Texr- 
Book or PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND Materia Mepica. 3rd Edit. Med. 
8vo. 21s.—Or in 2vols., 22s. 6¢.—SUPPLE- 
MENT, Is. 

—— Disorpers oF DIGESTION: THEIR Con- 
SEQUENCES AND TREATMENT. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS; or, 
Medicine Past and Present. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— TasBLes oF Materta Menpica: A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Museum. 
8vo. 55. 

— An IntTRopucTiIon To MopERN THERA- 
PEUTICS. Croonian Lectures on the Rela- 
tionship between Chemical Structure and 
Physiological Action. 8vo. 35. 6d net. 


BUCKNILL (Dr.).—Tue Care oF THE IN- 
SANE. Cr. Svo. 35. 6d. 


CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).—A Prac: 
TICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE Eve. 
8vo. 16s. 2 

— Evesicut, Goop anv Ban. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

a sor OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. 

vo. IS. 


CHRISTIE (J.).—Cuoitera EpipEmics IN 
East Africa. 8vo. 155. 


COWELL (George).—Lecturzs oN CaTa- 
RACT: Its CausEs, VARIETIES, AND TREAT- 
MENT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62 


ECCLES (A. S.).—ScrtaTica. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FLUCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
—PHarMAcoGRAPHIA. A History of the 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. ars. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner).—Tue Prac- 
TITIONER’S HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT; 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8vo. 16s. 

— THE ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TEACHES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Foop For THE INVALID, THE CONVALES- 
CENT, THE DysPEPTIC, AND THE GOUTY. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FOX (Dr. Wilson).— ON THE ARTIFICIAL 
PropucTion oF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

— ON THE TREATMENT OF HyPERPYREXIA, 
as ILLUSTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR 
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
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GRIFFITHS (W. H.).—LxEssons on PrrE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING. 
New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).—On THE PaTHo- 
LOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL PNEU- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF 
THE Human Lune. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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MATIC AND PrRacTICAL. Illustrated. Vol. 
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HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BOTANI- 
CAL. Med. 8vo. r4s. 


KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-OrGANISMS AND 
DisEaseE. An Introduction into the Study, 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Bacteria 1n AsiaTIC CHOLERA. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by: 
P. S. Apranam, M.A. Nos. 2—4. 25. 6d. 
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LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.). — THe Crimatic: 
TREATMENT OF Consumption. Cr, 8vo. 5s. 


MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).—THE Germ THEORY. 
8vo. ros. 6d, 


MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).—Dis- 
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MACNAMARA (C.).—A History oF ASIATIC 
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PIFFARD (H. G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
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RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.),—DISEASES OF 
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SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).—A Hanpsook 
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SEILER (Dr. Carl). —Micro-PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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SPENDER (J. Kent).—THERAPEUTIC MEANS 
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SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Sur- 
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Roy. 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 
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ZIEGLER (Ernst).—A Texr-Book oF Pa- 
THOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. 
Translated and Edited by Donatp Mac: 
AvisTeR, M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 8vo.— 
Part I. GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
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PHILLIPS (J. A.).—A TREATISE ON ORE 
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SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE. — 
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THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILKINSON (S.).— THe Brain oF AN 
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General Staff. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WINGATE (Major F. R.).—Manupiism anpD 
THE EGypTIAN SuDAN. An Account of the 
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GROVE (Sir George).—A DicTIONARY OF 
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Illustrated. 
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WATERTON (Charles).\— WaANDERINGS IN 
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Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.—People’s Edition. 4to. 6d. 
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Monthly. 8vo. ed. 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (See Po- 
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Edited by W. A. Wricut, M.A., I. By- 
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KELLNER (Dr. L.).— Historicat Ovurt- 
LINES IN ENGLISH SynTAx. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
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— ELementary Lessons IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— HisToricat OUTLINES OF ENGLISH Ac- 
CIDENCE. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

MORRIS (R.) and BOWEN (H. C.).—Ene- 
LISsH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
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— Tue NewEncuisu. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


PEILE (John).—A PriImMER oF PHILOLOGY. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 


PELLISSIER (E.).—FrencH Roots AND 
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TAYLOR (Isaac)—Worps AND PLACES. 
gth Edit. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Erruscan RESEARCHES. 8voO. 145, 

— GREEKS AND Gotus: A Study of the 
Runes. 8vo. gs. 

WETHERELL (J.).—Exercises on Mor- 
RIs’s PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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YONGE (C. M.).—History or CHRISTIAN 
Names. New Hdit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).—F i1rst PRINCIPLES 
oF Morat Science. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Mopvern UTILITARIANISM ; or, The Sys- 
tems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined 
and Compared. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

— Monpern Puysicat FATALISM, AND THE 
DocTrinE oF EvotutTion. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
‘First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).—A HanpBooxk 
or Morar Puitosopuy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FISKE (John),—Ovur ines or Cosmic PuILo- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DocTRINE OF EvoLu- 
TION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 
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FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — PROGRESSIVE 
Moratity: An Essay in Ethics. Cr. 8vo. 5. 


HARPER (Father Thomas)—TuHe MeEta- 
PHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. In 5vols.—Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 18s, each.—Vol. III. Part I. z2s, 


HILL (D. J.).—Grnetic Puitosopuy. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. net. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Evo.uTion AND 
Eruics, 8vo. 2s, net. 


KANT.—Kanv’s Criticat PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EneuisH Reapers. By J. P. Manarry, 
D.D., and J. H. Bernarp, B.D. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo.—Vol. I, THe Kritix oF PuRE 
Reason ExPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 75.6d. 
—Vol. I]. THe ProLEGoMENA. Translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 

— Kritik oF JupGment. Translated by 
J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 8vo. os, net. 


KANT—MAX MULLER. — CriTiIQuE oF 
Pure Reason sy IMMANUEL Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max Mixier. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Noir. 2 vols. 8vo. 
16s. each (sold separately).—Vol. I. Hus- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Norré, 
etc.—Vol. II. Criri1quE oF Purr REASON. 


KNIGHT (W. A.).—Aspects or THEISM. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—Morat anp MeEtTa- 
PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 2vols. 8vo. 16s. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).—Tue Metuop 
OF THE DiviINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL 
AND Mora. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NaTuRAL. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— InrTUuITIONS OF THE MIND. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— An ExaminaTIon oF Mr. J. S. Mitt’s 
Pui.osopHy. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— CurisTIANITY AND Positivism. Lec- 
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Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Tue ScorrisH PHILosopHy From Hut- 
CHESON TO HAMILTON, BIOGRAPHICAL, Ex- 
POSITORY, CRITICAL. Roy. 8vo. 16s. 

— Reatistic PHILosopHy DEFENDED IN A 
PuiLosopHic SERIES. 2 vols.—Vol. I. Ex- 
posirory. Vol. II. Hisroricat AND CRITI: 


CALS JCra8x0,. 245, 
First and FunpamentaL TRUTHS. 
Being a Treatise ®n Metaphysics. 8vo. gs. 


THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY ! 
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8Bvo. 39. 6d. 

— Our Morat Nature. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


MASSON (Prof. David).—Rsecent Bririsu 
Puitosopuy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—TuHe MrtHops 
oF Eruics. sth Edit., revised. 8vo. 14s. 
— ASUPPLEMEN1 TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
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— OUTLINEs oF THE History oF Eruics 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THORNTON (W. T.). — OLp-FasHionEep 
Eruics AND COMMON-SENSE METAPHYSICS, 
8vo. tos. 6d. ‘ 
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BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.).—Hanpsook oF 
PsycHo.oGy: Senses and Intellect. 8vo.12s.6d. 

— FEELING AND WILL. 8vo. ‘12s. 6d. 

—— ELEMENTS OF PsycHo.Loey. Cr.8vo. 7s.6a. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.). —Tue REtra- 
TIONS OF MIND AND Brain. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 8s. 

CLIFFORD (W. K.).—Sreernc anp THINK- 
ING. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HOFFDING (Prof. H.).—Out ines or Psy- 
cHoLoGy. Translated by M. E. Lownpzs. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JAMES (Prof. William).—TuHeE PRINCIPLES OF 
PsycHOLoGY. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

— Text-Boox oF PsycHoLtocy. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. net. 

JARDINE (Rev. Robert).—Tar ELEMENTS 
OF THE PsyCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. 3rd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).—Psycuotocy. Cr. 8vo. - 
I. Tue CoGniTivE Powers. 6s. 6d.—II. 
THE Motive Powers. 6s. 6d. 

—— THE EmorTions. 8vo. gs. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).—Tue PuysioLocy 
oF Minp. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Tuer PaTHoLocy or Minp. 8vo. 18s, 

— Bopy anv Minp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MURPHY (J. _J.).—Hasit anp INTELLI~ 
GENCE. 2nd Edit. Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—Tur CHEMISTRY OF 
PuotTocrapHy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


General—Electricity and Magnetism— 
Fleat, Light, and Sound. 


General. 

ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): THE ScrenrTiFic 
PAPERS OF THE LATE. With a Memoir by 
Profs. Tarr and Crum Brown. 8vo. 18s. 

BARKER (G. F.).—Puysics: ADVANCED 
CoursEe. 8vo. 215. 

DANIELL (A.).—A Trextr-Book oF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF Puysics. Illustrated. 2nd 
Edit. Med. 8vo. ars. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).—Tue C. G. S. Sys- 
TEM OF UNITS, WITH TABLES OF PHYSICAL 
Constants. New Edit. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

FESSENDEN (C.).—ELEmeEnTs oF Puysics. 
Fep. 8vo, as. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Purysics OF THE 
Eartu’s Crust. 2nd Edit. 8vo. ras. 
GORDON (H.)—PracticaL Science. Part 

I. Pott 8vo. xs. 

GUILLEMIN (Amédée).—THE Forces oF 
Nature. A Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood: 
cuts. Roy. 8vo. ars. 


KELVIN (Lord).—Poputar LECTURES AND 
ApprEssgEs.—Vol. I. CONSTITUTION OF 


MatTrTer. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
KEMPE (A. B.).—How To DRAW A STRAIGHT 
Line. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—QuestTions AND EXAMPLES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysi¢s, SouND, LIGHT, 
Heat, ELeEcTrRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

— A GrRapdUATED CoursE oF NATURAL 
Science. PartI. Gl. 8vo. 2s.—PartII. 2s.6d. 


MOLLOY (Rev. G.).—GLEanincs In Scr 
ENCE: A Series of Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


PHYSICAL REVIEW. Bi-Monthly. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour).— A PRIMER OF 
Puysics. Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 15. 

— Lessons In ELEMENTARY Puysics. Illus- 
trated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Questions. By T. H. Core. 
8vo. 2s. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lzssons In ELEMENTARY PRac- 
TICAL Puysics. Illustrated. —GENERAL Puy- 
SICAL Processes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—LeEcTURES ON SOME 


RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 


CUMMING (Linnezus).—An INTRODUCTION 
to Evectricity. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DAY (R. E.).—Evectric Light ARITHMETIC. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 

GRAY (Prof. Andrew).—THE THEORY AND 
Practic—e oF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
in Evectriciry AND MAGNETISM. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. r2s.6d.—Vol. II. 2parts. 255. 

AgBsoLuTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC- 

TRICITY AND MaGNneETISM. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Pott 


GUILLEMIN (A,).—E.ecrriciry anp Mac- 
NETISM. A Popular Treatise. Translated 
and Edited by Prof. Src.vanus P. THomr- 
son. Super Roy. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

HEAVISIDE (0.)—Exxcrricat Papers. 
2vols. 8vo. 30s, net. 

JACKSON (D. C.).—Trexr-Book on Exsc- 
TRO-MaGnetism Vol. I. Cr. 8vo. 9s, 
net. 


KELVIN (Lord).—Paprers on ELxEcTro- 
STATICS AND MAGNETISM. 8vo. 18s, 


LODGE (Prof. Oliver).—Moprrn Views or 
Evscrricity. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MENDENHALL (T. C.).—A Century oF 
Evecrricity. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lrssons In ELEMENTARY PRACc= 
TICAL Puysics. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated.—Euxc- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 7%. 6d. 

— Practicat Puysics ror Scuoots. Gl. 
8vo.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 25.6d. 


THOMPSON (Prof. Silvanus P.). — Exs- 
MENTARY Lessons IN ELECTRICITY AND 
MacGnetisom. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.).—Examp.ies on Hear 
AND Evecrricity. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 


AIRY (Sir G. B.).—On Sounp anp Atmo- 
SPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


CARNOT--THURSTON.--REFLECTIONS ON 
THE Motive Power or HEAT, AND ON 
MacHINES FITTED TO DEVELOP THAT 


Power. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
not. Edited by R. H. Tuurston, LL.D. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (Amy).—Sunsuine. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JONES (Prof. D. E.).—Herat, LigutT, AnD 
Sounp. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

—— Lessons In Heat anv LicHT. Globe 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAYER (Prof. A. M.).—Sounp. A Series of 
Simple Experiments. Illustr. Cr.8vo. 3s.6d. 


MAYER (Prof. A. M.) and BARNARD (C.)— 
Licht. A Series of Simple Experiments. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


PARKINSON (S.).—A TREATISE ON OPTics. 
4th Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).—THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. 21s. 


PERRY (Prof. J.).—StTzam: An Elementary 
Treatise. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRESTON (T.).—THE Tueory oF Licut. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
— Tue Tuerory or Heat. 8vo. 


RAYLEIGH (Lord).—THEORY oF SouND. 
8vo. Vol. I. ras. 6¢.—Vol. II. ras. 6d. 


SHANN (G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat IN RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
Sream-Encine. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPOTTISWOODE (W.).—PoLaRISATION OF 
Licut. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICS—continued. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lrssons IN ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TIcAL Puysics. Cr. 8vo.  Illustrated.— 
Optics, Heat, AND Sounp. 

PracTicAL Puysics ror ScHoots. Gl. 

8vo.—Heat, Ligut, anD SOUND. 


STOKES (Sir George G.).—On Licut. 
Burnett Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STONE (W. H.).—ELemenTary Lessons ON 
Sounp. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—Heat. With Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp anp Music. 2nd 
Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.). (See ELecrrRIcITY.) 


WRIGHT (Lewis).—Licutr. A Course of 
Experimental Optics. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY. 


ARATUS.—TueE SKIES AND WEATHER FORE- 
casts or AraTus. Translated by E. Posts, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

BLANFORD (H. F.).—THE RUDIMENTS OF 
PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF 
Inpian ScuHoots. Illustr. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— A PractTicaL GUIDE TO THE CLIMATES 
AND WEATHER OF INDIA, CEYLON AND 
BuRMAH, AND THE STORMS OF INDIAN 
Seas. 8vo. 12s 6d. 

FERREL (Prof. W.).—A PopuLar TREATISE 
ON THE WINDS. 2nd Ed. 8vo. 17s. net. 


FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—PuysIcs OF THE 
Eartnu’s Crust. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—A Primer oF Puy- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustr. Pott 8vo. 1. 
— ELemenTArY LEssoNS IN PHYSICAL 

GrocrapnHy. Illustrated. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. 1s. 6d. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—PuHysioGRaPruy. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOCKYER (J. Norman).—OuTLinEs oF Pry- 
SIOGRAPHY: THE MovEMENTS OF THE 
Eartu. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo,swd. 1s. 6d. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.).— 
REPORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE OF APRIL 22ND, 1884. 8vo. 35. 64. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


FEARNLEY (W.).—A Manuat oF ELEMEN: 
TARY PracTIcAaL HistToxoey. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael).—A Trext-Boox oF 
PuysioLocy. Illustrated. 6h Edit. 8vo.— 
Part I. Book I. Boop: THE TiIssuES oF 
MovEMENT, THE VascuLarR MECHANISM. 
tos. 6¢d.—Part II. Book II. THe Tissuzs or 
CuEmicat ACTION, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
Mecuanisms: NutTRITION. tos. 6¢.—Part 
III. Book III]. THe CentTrRaL NeERvous 
System. 7s. 6¢d.—Part IV. Book III. Tue 
SENSES, AND SOME SPECIAL MUSCULAR 
Mecuanisms.—Book IV. THE TissuEs anD 
MECHANISMS OF REPRODUCTION. ros. 6d. 
—Appendix, by A. S. Lea. 7s. 6d. 

— A Primer oF PuysioLocy. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
—A Course oF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PuysioLocy AnD Histotoey. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


The 


GAMGEE (Arthur).—A TrextT-Book OF THE 
PuysIoLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL 
Bopy. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 18s. 

HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).—Tur Human 
Foor anp THE Human Hanp. Illustrated. 
Fecp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).—LEssons 1n 
ELEMENTARY PuysioLocy. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— Questions. By T. Atcock. Pott 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

MIVART (St. George).—Lrssons IN_ELE- 
MENTARY ANATOMY. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—THe PuysioLocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE 
LowER ANIMALS AND IN MAN. 8vo. 125. 

SEILER (Dr. Carl).—Micro-PHOTOGRAPHS 
in HistoLtocy, NorMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CAL. 4to. 315. 6d. 


POETRY. (See umder LITERATURE, Pp. 14.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).—Pustiic FINANCE. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BOHM-BAWERK (Prof.).—CapiTAt AND IN- 
TEREST. Trans. by W.SMaART. 8vo. 12s.net. 

— Tue Positive THEORY oF CAPITAL. By 
the same Translator. 8vo. 12s. net. 

BOISSEVAIN (G. M.).—THE MoNnrETARY 
QuUEsTION. 8vo, sewed. 3s. net. 

BONAR (James).—MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. ‘ 

CAIRNES (J. E.).—Some LrEapine PrInci- 
PLES OF PoLITICAL ECoNoMy NEWLY Ex- 
POUNDED. $8vo. 145. 

-— THE CHARACTER AND LocicaL METHOD 
oF Po.iticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CANTILLON.—Essar sur LE COMMERCE. 


Iz2mo. 7s. net. 


CLARE (G ).—A BC or THE Foreicn Ex- 
CHANGES. Cr. 8yo. 3s. net. 


CLARKE (C. B.). —SpEcuLATIONS FROM 
PotiTicaL Economy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COMMONS (J. R.}—DistrinuTION oF 
WEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


COSSA (L.).—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
oF PoxiticaL Economy. Translated by 
L. Dyer. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R. H.I. 
PALGRAVE. 3s.6d. net. (Part I. July, 189.) 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — Tue 
JouRNAL OF THE BritisH Economic Asso- 
CIATION. Edit. by Prof. F, Y. E>GEworTH. 
Published Quarterly. 8vo. 5s. (Part I. 
April, 1891.) Vol. I. 21s. [Cloth Covers for 
binding Volumes, 1s. 6d. each.] 


ECONOMICS: Tue Quarterty JouRNAL 
or. Vol. II. Parts II. III. IV. 2s. 6d. each. 
—Vol. III. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each.—Vol. IV. 
4 parts. 2s.6¢. each.—Vol. V. 4 parts. 2s5.6d. 
each.—Vol. VI. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each.— 
Vol. VII 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


FAWCETT (Henry).—Manvat or Po.itt- 
caL Economy. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. zs. 
—— An ExpLanarTory DIGEST OF THE ABOVE. . 

By C. A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


ee 


Bev CETT Ome H.).—Pourricat Econ- 

FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 

7th Edit. Pott 8vo. ay 6d. Q 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banxer’s DAUGHTER. 2nd 
Edit. Pott 8vo. 1. 


GILMAN (N. P.).—Prorit-SHARING BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).—REProrts 
AND SPEECHES ON LocaL TAXATION. 8vo. 55. 


GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: In 
Every-Day MATTERS RELATING TO PRo- 
PERTY AND INcomE. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GUNTON (George).—WEALTH AND Pro- 
GREssS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).—THE SILVER 
Pounp anp ENGLAND’s MONETARY POLICY 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 8vo. I4s. 


HOWELL (George).—THE CoNnFLICTS OF 
CapiTaL AND Laspour. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JEVONS (W. Stanley).—A Primer oF Po.iti- 
cat Economy. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

— Tue THEORY oF Po.itTicaL Economy. 
3rd Ed. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND FI- 
NANCE. Edit. by H,S. FoxweEti. 8vo. 21s 


KEYNES (J. N.).—Tue Score anp METHOD 
oF Poriticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).— PRINCIPLES OF 
Economics. 2vols. 8vo. Vol. J. 12s.6d. net. 

—— ELEemMeEnNTs oF Economics oF INDUSTRY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frederick).—TuHE History oF 
Lioyp’s, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN 
GreaT BRITAIN. 8vo. 145. 


PRICE (L. L. F. R.).—InpustRIAL PEACE: 
Irs ADVANTAGES, METHODS, AND DiIFFI- 
CULTIES. Med. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—THE PRINCIPLES 
oF PoritricaL Economy. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 16s. 


SMART (W.).—ANn INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF VALUE. Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 


THOMPSON (H. M.).—THE THEORY OF 
WAGES AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE EIGHT 
Hours QuzsTion. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WALKER (Francis A.).—First LESSONS IN 
Pouiticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
— A Brier Text-Book oF POLiTiIcaL 


Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
— Pouiticat Economy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— Tuer Waces Question. Ext. cr. vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 
— Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 8s.6d.net. 
— Money 1n its RELATION TO TRADE AND 
InpDustry. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
—Lanp anv its Rent. Fecp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WALLACE (A. R.).—Bap Times: An Essay. 
‘Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).—TuHE ALPHABET OF 
Economic Scizence.—l. ELEMENTS OF THE 
THEORY OF VALUE OR WoRTH. Gl. 8vo. 25.64. 


WIESER (F. von).—Naturat VaLueE. Edit. 
by W.. Smart, M.A. 8vo. ros. net. 


POLITICS. 
(See also History, p. ro.) 


ADAMS (Sir F. 0.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)—TueE Swiss CoNFEDERATION. 8vo. 145. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—THEe Ecyprian 
QUESTION. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 


BATH (Marquis of).—OxssERVATIONS ON 
BuiGarian Arrairs. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHT (John).—Sprecurs on QuESTIONS 
or Pusuic Poticy. Edit. by J. E. THorotp 
Rocers. With Portrait. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 
—Popular Edition. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Pvus.ic AppressEs. Edited by J. E. T. 
RoGers. 8vo. 14s. 

BRYCE (Jas., M.P.).—THEr AMERICAN Com- 
MONWEALTH. 2vols. New Edit. Ext. cr. 
8vo. Vol. I. ras. 6d. 


BUCKLAND (Anna).—Our Nationatu In- 
STITUTIONS. Pott 8vo. ts. 

BURKE (Edmund).—Lerrsrs, TRACTS, AND 
SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFarRS. Edited by 
MatTTHEw ARNOLD,with Preface. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
Tion. Ed. by F. G. SELtsy. Globe 8vo. 55. 


CAIRNES (J. E.).—Potiticat Essays. 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 


— Tue Stave Power. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


COBDEN (Richard).—SPEECHES ON QUES- 
TIONS OF Pustic Poticy. Ed. by J. BRIGHT 
and J. E. THoroLD RoceErs. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—LETTERS ON UNIONIST 
Detusions. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DILKE (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W.).—GREATER 
BRITAIN. oth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Propiems oF GREATER Britain. Maps. 
3rd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). —Inpivi- 
DUALISM: A System of Politics. 8vo. 145. 


DUFF(Rt. Hon. Sir M. E.Grant),—MiscELia- 
NIES, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 8vo. 10s.6a. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.—His Rights 
and Responsibilities. Ed. by Henry Craik, 
C.B. New Edit. Monthly Volumes from 
Oct. 1892. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. TRAILt. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
Tue Lanp Laws. By Sir F. Pottock, 
Bart. znd Edit. 

THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
Crime. By Col. Sir Epmunp pu Cane. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT. By M.D. CHALMERS. 
CoLoniEs AND DEPENDENCIES: Part I. IN- 

pia. By J. S. Corron, M.A.—II. Tue 
Cotonigs. By E. 7. Payne. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCA- 
TION. By Henry Craik, C.B. 
Tue STATE AND THE CHURCH. By Hon. 
ARTHUR ELLIOTT, M.P. 
Tue STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 
Tue Poor Law. By the Rev. T. W. Fow.e. 
Tue STATE IN RELATION TO LaBour. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
JusTIcE AND Potice. By F. W. MaITLAND. 
Tue Nationa, Derences. By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. [lx the Press. 
ForeIGN RELATIONS. By S. WALPOLE. 
_Tur NaTIONAL BupGET; NaTionat DEBT; 
TaxEs AND Rates. By A. J. WILSON. 
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POLITICS—continued. 


‘FAWCETT (Henry),—SpPEECHES ON SOME 
Current PoLiTicaL QUESTIONS.  8Vvo. 
tos. 6d. 

—— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).—Essays 
AND LECTURES ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Supjects. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


‘FISKE (John).—American Po iticat IpEas 
VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNI- 
VERSAL History. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

—— Civit GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 
To ITs ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 64. 

{FREEMAN (E. A.). o Disugphplieeiins 
AND DISENDOWMENT. WHAT ARE THEY? 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

—— THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH ConsTI- 
TUTION. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

‘HARWOOD (George).—DIsESTABLISHMENT ; 
or, a Defence of the Principle of a National 
Church. 8vo. 12s. 

— Tue Cominc Democracy. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

‘HILL (Florence D.).—CHILDREN OF THE 
State. Edited by FAnNy Fowxe. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

‘HILL (Octavia).—Our Common Lanpb, AND 
OTHER Essays. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).—Tur Treaty Re- 
LATIONS OF RussiA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

_JENKS (Prof. Edward).—Tur GovERNMENT 
oF VicTorIA (AUSTRALIA), 8vo. 145. 


JEPHSON (H.).—THE PLaTForm: 1Ts RIsz 
AND ProGress. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


‘LOWELL (J. R.). (See CoLtecTED Works.) 
‘LUBBOCK (Sir J.). (See COLLECTED Works.) 


‘PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).— Essays own 
EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PARKIN (G. R.).—IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 
Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

‘POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—INTRopUCTION 
To THE HisToRY OF THE SCIENCE OF 
Pouitics. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

-—— LeapinG Cases DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. 8vo. 6s. 


‘ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).—CospEN anp 
Po.iTicat OPINION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE (Jas.).—PoruLtar PrRoGREss 
IN ENGLAND. 8vo. 16s, 

RUSSELL (Sir Charles)—New Vizws on 
IRELAND. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE PARNELL Commission: THE OPEN: 
ING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
—Popular Edition. Sewed. 2s. 

‘SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—Tue ELEMEntTs 
oF PotiTics. 8vo. 14s. net. 


SMITH (Goldwin).—CanaDA AND THE CANA- 
DIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 8s. net. 

Tue UNITED STATES, 1492—1871. Cr. 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 


‘SSTATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. (See 
under STATISTICS.) 


STATHAM (R.).—Buiacks, Borrs, AND 
Britisu. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THORNTON (W.T.).--A PLEA FOR PEASANT 
Proprietors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Inp1an Pusric Works, AND COGNATE 
InpIAN Topics. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

TRENCH (Capt. daar oor Russo-INDIAN 
QUESTION. en 8vo. 78. 

WALLACE (Sir Donald ME) eee AND 
THE EGyPTIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 145. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


(See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 28.) 
SCULPTURE. (See Art.) 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


BOOTH (C.).—A Picture oF PAUPERISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s.—Cheap Edit. 8vo. Swd., 6d. 

— Lire anp LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Lonpon. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. each.— 
Maps to illustrate the above. 55. 

FAWCETT (H.and Mrs. H.). (See Poitics.) 


GILMAN (N. P.).—SociaLismM AND THE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HILL (Octavia).—Homrs or THE LONDON 
Poor. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Sociat DisEasEs 
AND WorsE REMEDIES: Letters to the 
Times.” Cr. 8vo. sewed. ts. net. 

JEVONS(W. Stanley).—Merruops oF SociaL 
REFoRM. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

PEARSON (C. H.).—Narionat Lire anp 


CHARACTER: A Forecast. 8vo. tos, net. 
STANLEY (Hon. Maude). —Ctuss For 
Worxkine Girts. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 
SOUND. (See under Puysics, p. 29.) 


SPORT. 

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Witp Bgrasts 
AND THEIR Ways: REMINISCENCES OF 
Europe, Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, FROM 
1845—88. Illustrated. Ext. cr, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.).—SportTine SKETCHES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

CLARK (R.).—Gotr: A Royal and Ancient 
Game. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 

EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart ). — 
SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. Cr. 8vo. IS. Pe 


STATISTICS. 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1893. Revised after 
Official Returns. Ed. by J. Scorr Kettin. 


Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
SURGERY. (See Mepicine.) 
SWIMMING. 


LEAHY (Sergeant).—Tur Art or SWIMMING 
IN THE ETON STYLE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 
BENSON (W. A. S.).—HanpicraFT AND 
Desicn. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. : 


LETHABY (W. R.).—LEap Work. 
4s. 6d. net. , 


Cr. 8vo. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The Bible—History of the Christian Church— 
The Church of England—Devotional Books 
—The Fathers—Hymnology—Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and Theological Essays. 


The Bible. 
History of the Bible— 

THE EncGuisH Bisite; An External and 
Critical History of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. Joun 
Eapig. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CuuRCH. By Right Rev. 
Bp. WEstcort. roth edit. Pott 8vo. 4s.6d. 

Biblical History— 

Biste Lessons. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

S1pe-LicHts upon Brste History. By 
Mrs. SypNEy Buxton. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. J. 
Cuourcn. Illust. Cr.8vo, 2 parts. 3s.6¢.each. 

Brs_E READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PEN- 
TATEUCH AND THE Book oF JosHUA. 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THe CuHILpREN’s TREASURY OF BIBLE 
Stortes. By Mrs. H. Gaskorn. 18mo. 
1s. each.—Part I. Old Testament; II. 
New Testament; III. The Apostles. 

THe Nations ArounD IsRaEL. By A. 
Keary. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Ctass-Boox oF OLp TEsTAMENT His- 
Tory. By Rev. Dr. MacLtear. Pott 8vo. 


By Rev. E. A. Assort. 


4s. 6d. 
A Crass-Book oF New Testament His- 
Tory. Bythesame. Pott 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A Suittinc Book oF OLp TESTAMENT 
History. By thesame. Pott 8vo. 15, 
A Suittinc Book oF New TESTAMENT 
History. By thesame. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


The Old Testament— 

ScripTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Famiuies. By C. M. Yonce. Globe 8vo. 
1s. 6a, each: also with comments, 3s. 6d. 
each.— GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. — 
sence To SoLoMON.—KINGS AND THE 

ROPHETS.—THE GospELTIMES.—APos- 
ToLtic TIMES. 

THe PaTRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
Oxp TEsTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tue PropuztTs AND KINGS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By same. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tue CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Prof. H. E. Ryze. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Pentateuch— 

An Historico-CriTicaL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND CoMPOSITION OF THE HExa- 
TEucH (PENTATEUCH AND BooK OF 
Hoe By Prof. A. KuEnEen. Trans. 

y P. H. WicksTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 
The Psalms— 

Tuer PsaLms CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
By Four Frienps. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

GotpEN TREASURY PSALTER. Student’s 
Edition of the above. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Psatms. With Introduction and Notes 
By A. C. Jennines, M.A., and W. H. 
Lows, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. each. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF 


THE Psatms. By Rev. J. F. THRUPP. 
and Edit. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Tsaiah— 


ISAIAH XL.—Lxvi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


Tsaiah— 

IsAtAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By MatrHEew ARNOLD, Cr, 8vo. 
4s. 6a. 

A Brp_e-READING FoR ScHoors. The Great 
Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah 
xl.—lxvi.), Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By the same. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF ISAIAH! 
Critical, Historical, and Prophetical ; in- 
cluding a Revised English Translation. 
By T. R. Birks. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

Tue Book oF Isa1iAH CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. By T. K. Curyne. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Zechariah— 
Tue Hesrew STUDENT’s COMMENTARY ON 
ZECHARIAH, Hebrewand LXX. By W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. ros, 6a. 


The New Testament— 

Tuer New TesTaMEntT. Essay on the Right 
Estimation of MS. Evidence in the Text 
of the New Testament. By T. R. Birks. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Tue MEssaGEs OF THE Booxs. Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. By Archd. FARRAR. 8vo. 14s. 

THE CLassicAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Considered as a Proof of its 
Genuineness, with an Appendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
of the Canon. By C.H. Hoots. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

On A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New TESTAMENT. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Bishop Licutroor. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Unity oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 
F. D. Maurice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s, 

THe Synoptic PrRoBLEM FOR ENGLISH 
Reavers. By A. J. Jortey. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. net. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HisTORY OF 
THE CANON OF THE NEw TESTAMENT 
DURING THE First Four CeEnTurRIES. By 
Bishop Westcott. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6a 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By W. J. Hicxie, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. 35. 

THe New TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
Greek. The Text revised by Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
each.—Vol. I. Text.—Vol. II. Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. 

ScHooL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. Pott 8vo, 
4s.6d.; Pott 8vo, roan, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


The Gospels— 

THE CoMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GospEts. In the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Rev. E. A. AssBoTT and 
W. G. RusHBROOKE. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 

Synopticon : An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. 
RusHBROOKE. Printed in Colours. In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 4to.—Part I. 3s. 6d. 
—Parts II. and III. 7s.—Parts IV. V. and 
VI., with Indices, ros. 6¢4.—Appendices, 
tos. 6d.—Complete in x vol. 35s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GospEts. ByBp. Westcott. Cr.8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE Four GOSPELS. 
By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
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The Bible—continued. 
The Gospels— 


Tue AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRY- 


PHAL GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 
SWETE. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Gospel of St. Matthew— 
Tue GREEK TExT, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. SLoman. Fcp.8vo. 25.64. 
Cuoice Notes on St. MarTHew. Drawn 
from Old and New Sources, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. gs.) 


Gospel of St. Mark— 

ScHooL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTA 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. A. CaLvERT, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2s.6d. 

Cuoice Notes on St. Mark. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in z vol. gs.) 


Gospel of St. Luke— 

GREEK TEXT, with Introduction aid Notes 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cuoice Notes on St. Luxe. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Tuer GosPEL OF THE KINGDOM oF HEAVEN. 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 35 6d. 


Gospel of St. John— 
THE GosPEL oF St. JouHN. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cuoice Nores on St. Joun. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostles— 

THE Ovp Syriac ELEMENT IN THE TEXT 
oF THE CopEx Brez&. By F. H. Cuase. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

GREEK TEXT, with Notes by T. E. Pacs, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THe CHURCH OF THE First Days: Tua 
CuHUuURCH OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF 
THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE 


By H. B 


By F. D. 


Woritp. Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGHan, 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The Epistles of St. Paul— 
Tue EpistLE To THE Romans. The 


Greek Text, with English Notes. By the 
Very Rev. C. J. VauGHan. 7th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tuer EpisTLEs TO THE CoRINTHIANS. Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Rev. W 
Kay. 8vo. 9s. 

The EpistLE TO THE GALaTIANs, A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop LigutFoor. 
toth Edit. 8vo. res. 

THe EpistLeE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Reyised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 125 

Tue EPisTLE To THE PHILIPPIANS. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
VAUGHAN. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

THe Epistles To THE COLOSSIANS AND 
To Purtemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop LicutrFoor. 
oth Edit. 8vo. tes. 


The Epistles of St. Paul— 

THE EpisTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
CoLossIANs, AND PHiLEMoN. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. 
Davigs. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue First EpistL—E TO THE THESSALO- 
NIANS. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
8vo, sewed. 15. 6d. 

Tue EpistLeS TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By Prof. 
Joun Eapik. 8vo. 125. 


The Epistle of St. James— ' 
Tue Greex Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. JoserpH B.Mayor. 8vo. 145. 


The Epistles of St. John— 
Tue EpistLes oF St. Joun. By F. D. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. } 
— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
Westcott. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews— 

GREEK AND ENGLISH. Edited by Rev. 
FREDERIC RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Enc.isH TExT, with Commentary. By the 
same. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THe GREEK Text, with Notes, by Very 
Rev C. J. VaucHan. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes and Essays, 
by Bishop WEsTCOTT. 8vo. 145. 


Revelation— 

LECTURES ON THE APpocaLypse. By F. D. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. 
Prof. W. Mitiican. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LecTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the 
same. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

DiscussIoNS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the 


same. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

LecTuRES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. 
Joun. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGuan. 
sth Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE BrsLt—E Worp-Boox. By W. Atpis 
WriGHT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of the Christian Church. 


CHURCH (Dean).—THE Oxrorp Move- 
MENT, 1833—45. Gl. 8vo: 55. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).—THE Growt 
OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — Tus 
CuurcuHEs oF Asia: A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DALE (A. W. W.).—THE Synop oF Exvrra, 
AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FourTH CEN- 
tury. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


GWATKIN (H. M.).—SELEcCTIONS FROM 
Earty WRITERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH 
History To THE TIME oF CONSTANTINE. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—A History oF 
THE CuHRIsTIAN CHURCH: MrippLE AGE 
Edited by Bp. Srusss. Cr. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


— A History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE REFORMATION. oth Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6a. 


“Ss eS See OS 


HORT (Dr. F. J. A.).—Two Dissertations. 
I.On MONOPENH®S @EOS i Scripture 
AND TrapiTion. IU. On THE “ ConsTAN- 
TINOPOLITAN ” CREED AND OTHER EASTERN 
Garena OF THE FourTH CENTURY. 8vo. 
7s. 


KILLEN (W. D.).—Eccrestasticat His- 
TORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
Date TO THE PRESENT TiME. 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s. 


SIMPSON (Rev. W.).—AN Eprrome oF THE 
History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 7th 
Edit. Fep. 8vo 35. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.). Tur Cuurcx 
OF THE First Days: THe CuurRcH oF 
JerusaLemM, THE CuuRCH oF THE GEN- 
TILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WoRLD. Cr. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


WARD (W.).—Witi1am GEorGE WARD AND 
THE OxFORD MovEMENT. 8vo. 145. 

—— W. G. WarpD anpd THE CaTHOLIC RE- 
VIVAL. 8vo. 14s. 


The Church of England. 
Catechism of— 

CaTEcHISM AND CONFIRMATION. Pott 8vo. 
Is. net. 

A Crass-Book oF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CuurcH oF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon 
Macrear. Pott 8vo. ts. 6d. 

A First Crass-Book oF THE CATECHISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the 
same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THe ORDER oF CONFIRMATION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
32mo. 6d. 

Collects— 


Cottects oF THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND. 
With a Coloured Floral Design to each 
Collect. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


Disestablishment— 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT, 
WHAT ARE THEY? By Prof. E. A. FREE- 
MAN. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

DiIsESTABLISHMENT ; or, A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church. By Gro. 
Harwoop. 8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT Facts AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 
CHURCHES AND TitHEs’ By the same. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 
DissENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH 
oF Eneianp. By Rev. G. H. Currets. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Holy Communion— 

THosE Hoty MysTERIEs. 
ALDOUS. 16mo. - Is. net. 

THE ComMuUNION SERVICE FROM THE Boox 
oF Common PraAvER. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev..F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 
6th Edit. z6mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TaBLE: An Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Rev. J. C. P. 
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Holy Communion— 

First COMMUNION. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Mactear. 32mo, 6d. 

A Manuat or INsTRUCTION FOR CoNnFIR- 
MATION AND First CoMMUNION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
32m0. 25, 

Liturgy— 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By 
Rev. Canon Maciear. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

An InTRopucTION To THE THrIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By same. Pott 8vo. [Ju Press. 

A History oF THE Book or Common 
PrayeR. By Rev F. Procter. 18th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

An ELEeMErTay INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Book or Common Prayer. By Rev. F, 
ProcTER and Rey. Canon Mac Lear. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Twetve Discourses ON SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE LiTURGY AND Wor: 
SHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VauGHan. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

A CoMPANION TO THE LeEcTioNARY. By 
Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Devotional Books. 


EASTLAKE (Lady).—FELLowsHie: Let- 
TERS ADDRESSED TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IMITATIO CHRISTI. Libri IV. Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Diirer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. Cr.8vo. 78.6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—OuT oF THE DEEP: 
WorpDs FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the 
Writings of CHARLES KinGsLEy. Ext. fcp. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

— Dairy THOUGHTS. 
Wnitings of CHarRLES KinGSLEY. 
Wire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— From Deatu To LIFE. 
Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
by His Wire. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).—A MaNnuaL oF 
INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
First COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

— Tue Hour or Sorrow; or, The Office 
for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. 2s. 


MAURICE (Ff. D.).—Lrssons or HopE 
Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice. 
Selected by Rev. J. Lt. Davies, M.A. Cr. 
8vo. 55. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
D.D. New Edition. Pott 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

SERVICE (Rev. J.).—PRavers FOR PUBLIC 
Worsuir. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).—Linxs 
AND CLuEs. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).—THouGuTs 
on REVELATION AND Lire. Selections from 
the Writings of Bishop WestcotrT. Edited 
by Rev. S. Puitiies. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Selected from the 
By His 


Fragments of 
Edit. 
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WILBRAHAM (Francis M.).—IN THE SERE 
AND YELLow Lear: THouGuTs AND Rg- 
COLLECTIONS FOR OLD AND YounG. Globe 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Fathers. 


DONALDSON (Prof. James).—THE Apos- 
Totic Fatuers. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers: 


Tue Apostotic FaTrHEerRS. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By Bishop LiguTFoor. 
—Part I. St. CLEMENT oF Rone 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s.—Part II. St. Ienatius To ST. 
Potycarp. 3 vols. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 48s. 

Tue Apostonic Faturers. Abridged Edii. 
With Short Introductions, Greek Text, and 
English Translation. By same. 8vo. 16s. 

Tue Epistie oF St. BARNABAS. Its Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. W. CunninGHAM. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

InDEx oF NoTewoRTHY WoRDS AND 


PHRASES FOUND IN THE CLEMENTINE 
WRITINGS. 8vo. 55. 
Hymnology. 


BROOKE (S. A.).—Curisti1an Hymns. Gl. 
8vo. 25.6d.net.--CHRISTIAN HYMNS AND SER- 
vicE Book oF BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLooms- 
BuRY. GI. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. net.—SERVICE Book. 
Gl. 8vo. 1s. net. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F.  T.).— OricinaL 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. Pott 8vo. ts. 6d. 


SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).—Tur Book 
oF Praise. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Hymna. Chiefly from ‘‘ The Book of 
Praise.’—A. Royal 32mo, limp. 6d.—B. 
r8mo, larger type. 1s.—C. Fine paper. 1s.6d. 
—With Music, Selected, Harmonised, and 
Composed by JoHN HuLtanH. Pott 8vo. 
38. 6a. 

WOODS (Miss M. A.).—Hymns For SCHOOL 
Worsuip. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays. 
ABBOT (F. E.).—Scientiric Tuetsm. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ’ 
—- THE Way ouT oF AGNosTICISM ; or, The 
Philosophy of Free Religion. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).—CamBripGE SER- 


MONS. 8vo. 6s. 
— Oxrorp Sermons. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Puitomytuus. A discussion of Cardinal 


Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Newmanianism. Cr. 8vo. ts. net. 


AINGER (Canon).—SErRMons PREACHED IN 
THE TEMPLE CHuRCH. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe).—TuHE LeapinG IDEAS OF THE 
Gosrrets. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BAINES (Rev. Edward).—Srrmons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BATHER (Archdeacon).—ONn Some MinIs- 
TERIAL DuTIES, CATECHISING, PREACHING, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


BERNARD(Canon). —THE CENTRAL TEACH- 
ING OF Curist. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. - 


BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).—Tue InFiv- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vO. 55. 

—— TuHESTERNNESS OF CHRIST'S TEACHING, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE LAw oF For- 
GIVENESS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BINNIE (Rev. W.).—SeRmons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).—THE DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, 
AND JUDGMENT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

—— JusrirIcATION AND ImpuTED RIGHT: 
Eousness. A Review. Cr. 8vo. 

— SupERNATURAL REVELATION; or, First 
Principles of Moral Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


BROOKE (S. A.).—Suort SERMons. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BROOKS (Bishop Phillips).—THE CANDLE OF 
THE LorD: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CuurRCHES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Twenty Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Torrance. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— TuHE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 
— THE Mystery oF In1guity. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BRUNTON (T. Lauder).—THE BieLeE AND 
Science. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 1os. 6a. 


BUTLER (Archer).—SErRmons, DocTRINAL 
AND PRacTICAL. 11th Edit. 8vo. 8s. 

— SEconpD SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7S. 

— LeTTERS ON RoMANISM. §8vo. 1os. 64. 


BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).—SERMoNS PREACHED 
IN CHELTENHAM COLL. CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL (Dr. John M’Leod).—THE Nae 
TURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr: 8vo. 6s. 
— REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, 

Edited by his Son, Donatp CamPBELL, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— TxHovucGutTs ON REVELATION. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
— RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GiFT OF 
ETERNAL Lire. Compiled from Sermons 
preached 1829—31. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
of).—Boy-Lirr: 1rs TRIAL, ITs STRENGTH, 
Its FuLNEss. Sundays in Wellington Col: 
lege, 1859—73. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— THE SEVEN Girts. Primary Visitation 
Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— CurisT AND His Times. 
tation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— A PasToraL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE 
oF CANTERBURY, 1890. 8vo,sewed. 1d. 


CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).— 


TruTH IN Tae. Addresses, chiefly to 
Children. Cr. 8vo. 49. 6d. 


— Twi LicHt Dreams. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RE- 
LIGION. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).—ConcERNING THE 
BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GoD. 8vo. 55. 


Second Visi- 


WAS ENATAN EN SHV SZUNEDO, CI. 


CHURCH (Dean).—Human Lire AND ITS 
Conpitions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Girts or CivivisaTIon : and other 
Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

— DiscieLine or THE CHRISTIAN CHaR- 
ACTER; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— ADVENT SERMONS,1885. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Vivace Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED. Ext. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


CONGREVE (Rev. John).—HicuH Hoprgs 
AND PLEADINGS FOR A REASONABLE FaITH, 
Nos.er THOUGHTS, AND LARGER CHARITY, 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 


COOKE (Josiah P., jun.).—RELIGION AND 
Cuemistry. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE, THE 
WarRANT OF FaiTH. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


COTTON (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Cr, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.).—CrrisT1an 
CIVILISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCB 
to Inpia. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).—THE SctenTIFIC 
OxssTacLes TO CHRISTIAN BEtieF. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn).—THE GosPEt 
AND MopeErN Lire. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Socitat QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
View oF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ext. 
fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—— THECHRISTIAN CALLING. Ext.fp.8vo. 6s. 

—— ORDER AND GrowTH AS INVOLVED IN 
THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN 
Society. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— BapTisM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE 
Lorp’s Supper. Addresses. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.).—GopDLINESS AND 
Manuiness. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.).—INTRODUCTION 
ro THE Stupy oF THEOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


DU BOSE (W. P.).—THE SoTERIOLOGY OF 
THE New TESTAMENT. By W. P. Du Bose. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ECCE HOMO: A Survey oF THE LIFE AND 
Work oF Jesus Curist. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


ELLERTON (Rev. John).—THE Ho.izst 
Manuoop, AND its LEssons FoR Busy 
Lives. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).—Works. Uxi- 
Jorm Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 
SEEKERS AFTER GoD. 

ETERNAL Hope. Westminster Abbey 
Sermons. 

Tue Fatt oF Man: and other Sermons. 

THe Witness or History To CHRIST 
Huisean Lectures, 1870. 

THE SILENCE AND Voices oF Gop. Sermons. 

In THE Days or Tuy YouTH. Marlborough 
College Sermons 


FARRAR (Ven, Archd.).—Works—contd. 
SAINTLY WorKERS. live Lenten Lectures, 
EpupHaTHa ; or, The Amelioration of the 


Mercy AND JUDGMENT. [World. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. 


— Tue History oF INTERPRETATION. 
Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 

FISKE (John).—Man's Destiny VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FORBES (Rev. Granville).—TuHE VoIcE oF 
Gop IN THE Psatms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).—A Naw ANALOGY 
BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE 
CoursE AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRASER (Bishop).—Srrmons. Edited by 
Joun W. Dice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each 

HAMILTON (John).--On TRUTH AND ERROR. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— ArtuurR’s SEaT; or, The Church of the 
Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— ABOVE AND ArRouND: Thoughts on God 
and Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—CuHRIST AND 
OTHER MasTERs. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros.6a. 


HARE (Julius Charles).\—THE Mission oF 
THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLumprre. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HARPER (Father Thomas).—THE META- 
PHYSICS OF THE ScHooL. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 18s. each.—Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 

HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).—SrErRmons. Witha 
Memoir byC. M. Yonce. Ext.fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

HORT (Ff. J. A.).—THE Way, THE TRUTH, 
THE Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HUTTON (R. H.). (See p. 22.) 


ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).—SERMONS 
PREACHED IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.).—Bur_pine 1n SILENCE? 
and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — THe Country 
CLERGYMAN AND HIS WorK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).—HatLeyBury CHAPEL: 
and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).—THE ELpER Son: 


and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— THE Erricacy oF Prayer. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).—THE LicHT oF 
ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE WorLD. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles). (See CoLiEecTEp 
WokrKS, p. 23.) 

KIRKPATRICK (Prof.).—Tue Divine Lt- 
BRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. net. 

—— DocrTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).—CuHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


LEGGE (A. O.).—THE GROWTH OF THE TEM- 
PORAL POWER OF THE Papacy. Cr.8vo. 85.6d. 


TRANSLATIONS—coxntinued. 


AESCHYTUS.—TuHE SEVEN aGaAINsT THE- 
BEs. With Translation, by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— THE CHOEPHORI, 
the same. 8vo. 125. 

—— Eumenipes. With Verse Translation, 
by Bernarp Drake, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


ARATUS. (See PHYsIOGRAPHY, p. 30.) 


ARISTOPHANES.—Tue Birps. Trans, into 
English Verse, by B. H. Kennepy. 8vo. 6s. 


ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; or, Tue 
Sopuistici ELencui. With Translation, by 
E. Poste M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE.—TxHe First Book oF THE 
MerTapuysics oF ARISTOTLE. By a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. 55. 

— Tue Pouitics. By J. E. C. WELLDon, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 

— THE RueToric. Bysame. Cr.8vo. 75.64. 

— THE NicomMacHEAN Eruics. By same. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By 


With Translation. By 


E. Poste. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
BION. (See THEOCRITUS.) 
HERODOTUS.—TueE History. By G. C 

Macautay, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


HOMER.—TuHE OpyssEY DONE INTO ENG: 
LISH Prosg, by S. H. ButTcHer, M.A., and 
A, Lane, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Opysszy. Books I.—XII. Transl 
into English Verse by EARL oF CARNARVON 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PRosE, 
by ANDREW Lanc, WaLTER LEAF, and 
Ernest Myers. Cr. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MELEAGER.—Firty Poems. Translated 
into English Verse by WALTER HEADLAM. 
Fep. 4to. 75. 6d. 

MOSCHUS. (See THEOcRITUS). 

PINDAR.—TuE Extant Opes. By ERNEST 
Myers. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

PLATO.—Timaus. With Translation, by 
R. D. ArcHer-Hinp, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 22.) 

POLYBIUS.—Tue Histories. By E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH. Cr. 8vo. 245. 

SOPHOCLES.—(pipus THE Kine. Trans 
lated into English Verse by E. D. A. Mors: 
HEAD, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, anp MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lana, M.A. 18mo. 2s.6¢.net.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


XENOPHON.—Tue Compiete Works. 
By H. G. Daxyns, M.A. Cr. 8vo.—Vols. 1 
and II, os. 6d. each. 


From the Italian. 


DANTE.—Tue Purcatory. With Transl, 
and Notes, by A. J. BuTLER. Cr. 8vo. 125.64. 

Tue Parapise. Bythe same. 2nd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

— THE HELL. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo. 125.64. 

—— De Mownarcnia. By F. J. Cuurcn. 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Divine Comepy. By C. E. Nor: 
ron. I. Hert. II. Purcarory. III. 
ParapisE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each, 


DANTE.—New Lire or Dante. Transl. by 
C. E. Norton. 5s. 

— Tue Purcartory. Transl. by C. L 
SHADWELL. Ext. cr. 8vo. tos, net. 


From the Latin. 


CICERO.—Tue Lire anp Letters oF Mar: 
cus Tuxiius Cicero. By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— TueAcapemics. By J.S.REtD. 8vo. 55.64, 


HORACE: Tue Worksor. By J. LONSDALE, 
M.A., and S. Lez, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Tue OpEs In A MerricaL PARAPHRASE. 

ByR.M.Hovenpen,B.A. Ext. fcp.8vo. 45.64. 
— Lire AND CHARACTER: AN EPITOME OF 
HIs SATIRES AND EpistLEs. By R. M. 
HovEnDEN, B.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Worp For Worp From Horace: The 
Odes Literally Versified. By W. T. THorRN- 
ton, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JUVENAL.—TuirtTEEN SaTires. By ALEx. 
Legerer, LL.D. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


IVY.—Booxs XXI.—XXV. THE SEconD 
Punic War. By A. J. CHurcu, M.A., and 
W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Boox IV. oF THE MEeEpITATIONS. With 
Translation and Commentary, by H. Cross- 
Ley, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 


SALLUST.—Tue Conspiracy oF CATILINE 
AND THE JUGURTHINE War. By A. W. 
Potiarp. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—CATILINE. 35. 


TACITUS, THe Worxs or. By A. J. 
Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
Tue History. 4th Edit. Cr. évo. 6s. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the 

Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE ANNALS. sth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VIRGIL: THE Works or. By J. LonsDA.Le, 
M.A., and S. Lez, M.A. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— THE #ineErp. By J. W. Macxait, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Into Latin and Greek Verse. 


CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).—LatTin VERSION OF 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. By Prof. 
Conincton, Prof. SEELEY, Dr. HEssEy, 
T. E. Kespet, &c. Edited by A. J. CourcH, 
M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


GEDDES (Prof. W. D.).—FLoscut1 Graci 
BorEALEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KYNASTON (Herbert D.D.).—ExEMPLaRIA 
CHELTONIENSIA. Ext. fcp. &vo. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
(See also History, p. 10; Sport, p. 32.) 


APPLETON (T. G.).—A Nite JourNAL. 
Illustrated by EUGENE Benson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“BACCHANTE.” Tue CruisE or H.M.S. 
‘“BaccHANTE,” 1879—1882. Compiled from 
the Private Journals, Lettersand Note-books 
of Prince ALBERT VicToR and PRINCE 
GrorGE oF WatEs. By the Rev. Canon 
DaLTon. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Ismatmtia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by Ismart, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—THE Nite Trrsv- 
TARIES OF ABYSSINIA, AND THE SworRD 
Hunters oF THE HAMRAN ARaBs. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

— Tue ALBERT N’yanza Great BasIN oF 
THE NILE AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Cyprus asI sawIT1N 1879. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

BARKER (Lady).—A Year's HouSEKEEPING 
tn SoutH Arrica. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Station Lire 1n New Zeatanp. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Letters ro Guy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BLENNERHASSETT (R.) and SLEEMAN 
(L.)—ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND. Ext. 


er. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

BOUGHTION (G. H.) and ABBEY (E, A.).— 
SkETCHING RaMBLEs 1n HoLianp. ith 
Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 215. 


BROOKS (P.).—Lerrers oF TRAVEL. 
cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.). — TRANSCAUCASIA 
AND ARARAT. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. os. 

CAMERON (V, L.).—Ovur Future Higuway 
to Inpra. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 

CAMPBELL (J. F.).—My Circucar Notes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CARLES(W.R.).—LiFE1n Corea. 8vo. 125.64. 

CAUCASUS: Notes on THE. By ‘‘ Wan- 
DERER.” 8yo. gs. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—An Unknown Country. 
Illustr. by F. Nort Paton. Roy. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

— An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CorNWALL. Illustrated. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

DILKE (Sir Charles). (See pp. 26, 31.) 

DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. EF. Grant).—NortTes 
OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 8vo. tos. 6d 


FORBES (Archibald).—SouvEniRS OF SOME 


Ext. 


ConTINENTS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Barracks, Brvouacs, AND BATTLES. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d 


FORBES-MITCHELL(W.)}-REMINISCENCES 
OF THE GREAT Mutiny. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 

FULLERTON (W. M.).—In Catro. Fcp. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

GONE TO TEXAS: LETTERS FROM QOuR 
Boys. Ed. by THos. HuGHEs. Cr.8vo, 4s.6d. 

GORDON (Lady Duff),—Last Letters 
FROM EGyPT, TO WHICH ARE ADDED LETTERS 
FROM THE Cape. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

GREEN (W. S.).—AmonG THE SELKIRK 
Guacirers. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL (J.).— 
JouRNAL oF A TouR 1N MAROCCO AND THE 
Great ATLAS. 8vo. 2is. 

HUBNER (Baron von).—A RamBLE Rounp 
THE WoRLD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HUGHES (Thos.).—Rucsy, TENNESSEE. Cr. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

KALM.—AccountT oF HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
Trans. by J. Lucas. Illus. 8vo. 12s. net. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—AtT Last: A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Henry),— Tares oF OLp 
TRAVEL. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

KIPLING (J. L.).—Brast aND Man IN 
Inpia. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—RAMBLES AND: 
Srupies 1N GREECE. Illust. Cr. 8vo. ros,6d. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.).—SKETcHES FROM A ToUR THROUGH 
HoLianp AND Germany. Illustrated by 
pe Eas RocErs. | Ext. cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
NORDENSKIOLD. — VoyacGE oF THE 
“Veca”" rRouND Asta AND Europr. By 
Baron A. E. Von NorDENSKIOLD. Trans. by: 
Arex. LESLIE. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
2 vols. 8vo. 45s.—Popular Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OLIPHANT (Mrs.). (See History, p. 11.) 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).—Mapacascar: AN 
HisTorRIcAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
THE IsLaND. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).—A NarraTIive. 
OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL 
AND EasTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Dutcu Guiana. 8vo. gs. 

— UtyssEes; or, Scenes and Studies im 
many Lands. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

PERSIA, EASTERN. Aw Account oF THE 
JOURNEYS QF THE PrErRsIAN BOUNDARY 
CommissI0Nn, 1870-71-72. 2vols. 8vo. 42s. 

PIKE(W.)—THE BarrEN GROUND OF NorTH- 
ERN CANADA. 8yvo. tos. 6d. 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—CampPinG AMONG 
Cannipats. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 

SANDYS (J. E.).—An Easter VACATION IN 
GreEEcE. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SMITH (G.)—A Trip To ENGLAND. 
8vo. 35. 

STRANGFORD (Viscountess). — EGypTIAN 
SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TAVERNIER (Baron): Travets in INDIA 
oF JEAN BapTisTE TAVERNIER. Transl. 
by V. Batt, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

TRISTRAM. (See ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.) 

TURNER (Rev. G.). (See ANTHROPOLOGY.) 

WALLACE (A. R.). (See NaTuRAL HisTory.) 

WATERTON (Charles).—WaANDERINGS IN 
SoutH AMERICA, THE NorTH-WEST OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev. J.G. Woop. TIllustr. Cr. 
8vo. 6s.—People's Edition. 4to. 6d. 

WATSON (R. Spence).—A Visit to Wazan,, 
THE SACRED City oF Morocco. 8vo. ros.6d. 


YOUNG, Books for the. 
(See also Brpiicat History, p. 33-) 
AESOP—CALDECOTT.—Some oF Atsop’s 
Fap.es, with Modern Instances, shown in 
Designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 4to. 55. 
ARIOSTO.—PAaLaDIN AND SARACEN. Stories 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Hottway-Cat- 
THROP. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).—TuHeE Last oF 
THE GiaNT Kixiers. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Watks, TaLks, TRAVELS, AND EXPLoits. 
OF Two ScHOOLBOYS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— PrLayHours AND Hatr-HOLipays, OR 
FurRTHER EXPERIENCES OF TWO SCHOOL- 
Boys. Cr. 8vo. 3s 6a 
— Scenes IN FarrRYLAND. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6a. 
AWDRY (Frances).—THE SToRY oF A FEL- 
Low SotpiER. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG—continued. 


~ BAKER (Sir S. W.).—True TaLes FoR MY 
Granpsons. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
—— CAstT uP BY THE SEA: or, THE ADVEN- 
TuRES OF Nep Gray, Illust Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—Avicre’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. With 42 Illustrations by 
TeENNIEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. A FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE SAME. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
An ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

— Atice’s ADVENTURES UNDER-GROUND. 
Being a Fascimile of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into ‘‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.” With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. 8vo. 4s net. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—THrouGH THE LooK- 
InG-GLASS ANL WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 
With sc Illustrations by TENNIEL. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net ube ¢ 
People’s Edition. With all the original 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. . 
People’s Edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland,” and ‘‘ Through the Looking- 
+ Glass.” 1x vol. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

—— RuymME? aND Reason? With 65 Illus- 
trations by ArTHUR B. Frost, and 9 
Henry Ho.ipay. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

—— A Tanciep Tate. With 6 Illustrations 
by ArTHuR B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

—— SvyLvie anp Bruno. With 46 IIlustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. net. 

—— —— (Concluded). With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss. Cr. 8vo. _7s. 6d. net. 

—— Tue Nursery ‘Atice.” TwentyColoured 
Enlargements from TENNIEL’s Illustrations 
to ‘*Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
ato. 4s.net.—People's Edition. 4to. 2s. net. 

—— THE HunNTING OF THE SNARK, AN AGONY 
in Eicut Fits. With g Illustrations by 
Ifenrvy Hoxurpay. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CLIFFORD (Mrs. W.K.).—ANvHow STORIES. 
With Illustrations by DororHy TENNANT 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6a. ; paper covers, 1s. 


CORBETT (Julian).—For Gop anp Go.p. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Axicre Lzarmont: A Farry 
Tae. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A Brownlig. Illus 

trated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Lirrte Lame PRINCE AND HIS 
TRAVELLING CLoak. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ratston. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—— Our Year: A CuiLp’s Boox In Prose 
AND VERSE. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Littie Sunsuine’s Horipay. Globe 

8vo. 25. 6d. 
—— Tue Farry Book: THE Best PoPpuLar 
Farry Storigzs. Pott 8vo. as. 6d. net. 
— Cuitpren s Poetry. Ex. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—— Soncs or our Youtn. Small 4to. 6s. 


DE MORGAN (Mary).—THE NECKLACE OF 
PRINCESS FIORIMONDE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
{llustrated by WaLTER Crane. Ext. fep. 
8vo. 3s. 6d.—Large Paper Ed., with Illus- 
trations on India Paper. too copies printed. 


FOWLER (W. W.). (See NATURAL History.) 


GREENWOOD (Jessy E.).—THE Moon 
MAIDEN: ANDOTHER STORIES. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crang, and Illustrated by WALTER 
Crane. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KEARY (A. and E.).—THE HEROES OF 
AsGarRp. ‘Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d 

KEARY (E.).—TuHe Macic VALLEY. 
by ‘‘E.V.B.” Globe 8vo. 4s, 6a. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—TuHet Heroxs; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6a4.—Presentation Ed,, gilt edges. 75.6d. 
Mapam How anp Lapy Why; or, First 

Lessons in Earth-Lore. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THe Warer-Bapiss: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6¢.—New Edit. 
Illus. by L. SamBourngE. Fcp. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

MACLAREN (Arch.).—THE Fairy Famity. 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

MACMILLAN (Hugh). (See p. 38.) 

MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
By Kart. Illust. by L. Warn. Cr. 8vo. 45.64. 

MAGUIRE (J. F.).—Youne Prince Mani- 
GOLv. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

MARTIN (Frances).—TuHE Port’s Hour. 
Poetry selected for Children. Pott 8vo. 2s.6d. 

—— SPRING-TIME WITH THE Ports. Pott 8vo. 
35. 6. 

MAZINI (Linda).—In THE GoLpEN SHELL. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—Works. Illustr. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Illustr. 


. each. 
“Carrots,” Just a LITTLE Boy. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 

THE Cuckoo Crock. 

Four WInps Farm. 
GRANDMOTHER DEar. 

HERR Basy. 

LittLe Miss Preey. 

Tue Rectory CHILDREN. 

Rosy. 

Tue Tapestry Room. 

Tet ME a STory. 

Two LittTLe Wairs. 

“Us”: An Old-Fashioned Story. 
CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 

A Curistmas Posy. 

Nurse HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
THE GIRLS AND I. 


—— Mary. Illustrated by L. Brooke. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Four Guost Stories. Cr. 8vo 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.).— AcnEs Hoprtroun’'s 
ScHOOLs AnD Ho tipays. Illust. G1. 8vo. 25.64. 


PALGRAVE (Francis Turner),—Tue Five 
Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. Small qto. 6s. 

— THE CuILpREN’s TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
PorTtrRy. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6¢.—Or in 2 parts, 
ts. each, 


PATMORE (C.).—TuHe Curipren’s Gar- 


LAND FROM THE BEST PogETs. Pott 8vo.. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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ROSSETTI (Christina).—Srraxine Like 
NESSES. Illust. by A. HuGues. Cr.8vo. 4s.6a 

-— Srinc-Sone: A Nursery Rhyme-Book. 
Small qto. 4s. 6d. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Srory 
FOR Grrts. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6a, 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMONG 
CaNNIBALS, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

— CuaruiEe AsGARDE: THE SToRY OF A 


FRIENDSHIP. Illustrated by HuGH Tuom. 
SON. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

“ST. OLAVE’S” (Author of). Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo. 


Wen I was a LITTLE GIRL. 25. 6a, 
Nine Years OLD. 2s. 62. 
WHEN Papa Comes Home. 4s. 6d. 
Pansir’s Fiour Bin. 4s. 6d. 

STEWART (Aubrey).—TuHe Tae or Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘TENNYSON (Lord).—Jack AND THE 
Bean-STaLk. English Hexameters. Illust. 
by R. CatpEcotr. Fep. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

“WANDERING WILLIE” (Author of).— 
CONRAD THE SQUIRREL. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).—Mitty anp 
Otty. With Illustrations by Mrs. ALMA 
TapEma. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“WEBSTER (Augusta).—DaFFoDIL AND THE 
CroAxaxicans. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY (F.).—Farry GuaARDIANS, 
Illustr. by TowntEy GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

"WOODS (M. A.). (See CoLLecrions, p. 18.) 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Tur Prince AND 
THE Pace. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Boox or GoLpENn DEEDs. 

2s.6d net. Globe 8vo. 

tion. 1S. 

Lancers oF Lynwoop. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— P’s ann Q’s; and LittLe Lucy's Won- 
DERFUL GLoBE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

—— THE PopuLATiON OF AN OLD PEarR- 
TREE ; or, Stories of Insect Life. From E. 
Van BruyssE. Illustr. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Pott 8vo. 
2s.—A bridged Edi- 


ZOOLOGY. 


Comparative Anatomy—Practical Zoology— 
Entomology—Ornithology. 


(See also Biotocy; Natura History; 
PuysI0Locy.) 


Comparative Anatomy. 
FLOWER (Sir W. H.).—An INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OsSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, 
Illustrated. 3rd Edit., revised with the assist- 
anceof Hans Gapow, Ph.D. Cr.8vo. 1os.6d. 
HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).—OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN MvoLocy. 8vo. 6s. 


LANG (Prof. Arnold).—Text-Book or Com. 
PARATIVE ANATOMY. Transl. by H. M. and 
M. Bernarp. Preface by Prof. E. Harc- 
KEL, Illustr. 2vols. 8vo. Part I. 175, net. 


PARKER (T. Jeffery).—A Coursr oF In- 
STRUCTION IN ZooTOMyY (VERTEBRATA). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s 6d. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—Tue Puysiotocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS, AND IN MAN. 8vo. 125. 


SHUFELDT (R. W.).—TuE Myotocy or 
THE RAVEN (Corvus corax Sinuatus) A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. 13s. net. 


WIEDERSHEIM (Prof. R.).—ELEMENTS OF 
THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. Adapted by W. NEwTon PaRKER. 
With Additions. Illustrated. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


Practical Zoology. 

HOWES (Prof. G. B.).—AN ATLAS OF PRAC- 
TICAL ELEMENTARY BrioLocy. With a Pre- 
face by Prof. HuxLry. 4to. 14s. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
A Course oF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PracticaL Biotocy. Revised and ex- 
tended by Prof. G. B. Howes and D. H. 
Scort, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. ros. 62 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).—THE VoyvacE 
OF THE ‘“‘CHALLENGER” : THE ATLANTIC. 
With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, Charts, 
etc 2vols. 8vo. 455. 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).—THe Drprtus 
OF THE SEA. An Account of the Results of 
the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. ‘‘ Light- 
ning” and ‘‘ Porcupine,” 1868-69-70. With 
Iilustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 31s.6d. 


Entomology. 
BADENOCH (L. N.).—Romarce OF THE 
Insect Wortp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BUCKTON (G. B.).—MonoGRAPH OF THE 
British CicaD#, OR TETTIGIDA. 2 vols. 
42s.net; or in 8 Parts. 8s. each net, 


LUBBOCK (Sir John).—THE ORIGIN AND 
METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


SCUDDER (S. H.).—Fossit Insects OF 
NortH America. Map and Plates. 2 


vols. 4to. gos. net. 


Ornithology. 


COUES (Elliott).—_Kry To NortH AMERICAN 
Brrps. Illustrated. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

— Hanpsook oF FigLD AND GENERAL OR- 
NITHOLOGY. Illustrated, 8vo. ros. net. 

FOWLER(W. W.). (See NaturRAL History.) 


WHITE (Gilbert). (See NaTuRAL History.) 
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